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Foreword 



Kos has often inspired interesting case studies in its ancient Aegean 
context. This may be explained thematically first by the island's 

north to Rhodes in the south thai form the "nearest bridge" to Asia 
Minor, These islands' fortunes have always depended on their relations 
'0 and '.lit slrau-jjit, political and .1 u.irn it lia::i:ici; between b.irape 
and ll-.c Asiatic coast oppose, lis add:i:on : ll iu± coiincciion oi Kos ivtih 
the cult of Asklepios and the tradition of Hippofcrates has helped the 
island acquire in the Hellenistic period a special aura of holiness and 
medical wisdom, thus effectively claiming a relative inviolability and 
consequent protection from external vicissitudes. Nevertheless, Rome's 
involvement, gradual predominance, and subsequent domination in the 
Greek East rendered also the fortunes and status ol Kos totally dependent 
on. .is p.-'.aliims 10 iht new su.vtiun llov. K;i, developed ivih rccaid both, 
to its Hellenistic past and traditions on the one side and the need to adapt 
itself into its new role of a properly smoothed stone in the great mosaic 
of the Roman Empire on the other, is a lasematinj! subject. It has formed 
a pan of Susan Sherwin- White's Ancient Kos (1978), a still basic 
synthesis of the political, institutional, and socioeconomic history of the 

The opportunities lor research on ancient Kos have always been 
considerable, despite human setbacks and ao unforgettable tragedy. Kos 

inscriptions that throw invaluable light on many points of its ancient 
course and sometimes decisively supplement the rudimentary ancient 
literary tradition on it. William Paton and Edward Hicks first assembled 
these inscriptions about a century ago. Later, Rudolph Herzog, with 
some help from the dedicated local antiquary, lakobos Zarraphtis, greatly 
contributed to the knowledge of ancient Kos not only by his finding and 
excavating the Asklcpicioii but also with, the systematic publication of 
many inscriptions. Under Italian rule on the Dodecanese since 1912 
Koan history has been especially associated '.villi the systematic, devoted 
study of the inscriptions ol" Kos (and Kalymtia, a part of the Koan polis- 
state) by Mario SegTe, a victim of inhumanity at Auschwitz. The 
posthumous publication ofHerajg's and Stgre's extensive Nachlass of 



Sume jspi-iii liaie been a: .11 [irate J ir the ijlci. snrcia sfjjj !w Ikii'hjiiiiiu; 
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Koan inscriptions has advanced only sporadically since die Second 
World War. Scgre's collection of Koan inscriptions, in the first and last 
version of his manuscript, was finally published in 1993. This rich new 
material and the access to some important inscriptions originally found 
and noted by Herzog seem to offer a new base for the study of the 
subject. 

A full sy lit hi;.-, is siieins pi einatu re. however, (sec below), and 1 love 
preferred to present here mainly a series of partial studies in the political, 
institutional, and social history of Kos between ca. the middle of the 
second century B.C., and the end of the second century A.D., that is, 
aspects of the subject on which I believe I have reached some original 
conclusions. These studies (and some similar, already drafted ones on 
Samos, Chios and Lesbos) originate from my broader, ongoing work to 
prepare a fascicle of the Tabula Imperii Hamani covering the area of the 
Aegean islands These I offer as modest contributions to the research of 
the Greek East under the Roman hegemony and empire. 

I li.ive been iucky enough to lusher rm ie:i:iiidi. fu^t ihniiii; 
three-month stay at the Universitat Wiirzburg (summer 1995), facilitated 
by a grant of the Gerda-Henkel-Stiftung; second during February 1996 in 
London as British Academy Visiting Professor, and finally as a member 
of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton/N.J. in the academic 
year 1996/97, during my sabbatical from the University of Alliens. 

Many people have offered advice, help and encouragement, and I 
am grateful to them all. I may cite as representatives of this whole circle 
of colleagues and friends Dieter Timpc, Erika Simon and Karlhcinz 
Dietz (Wiirzburg), Walter Ameling (now lena), Michael Crawford and 
A::drcv.- Burnet: (London). Christian ] hbielit and G.W.Bowcrsock 
(Princeton ,N. J.), Kerstin Hoghammar (Uppsala). Klaus Hallof (Berlin) 
generously made texts and other data from Herzog's inedila accessible to 
me; 1 my Athenian colleague Georgia Alevra shared with me a common 
seminar on "Hellenistic and Roman Kos" (spring 1995); Ersi Bruskari 
allowed me to present here (he new honorary text for Sabinianus; the 
ephvros loannis Papachristodulii as well as Dimitris Bosnakis and his 
colleagues in the Archaeological Service on Kos have tried to facilitate 
my work there and, more generally, my study of Kos in every possible 
way. Maria Tulanta and Basilis Chatzigiakumis have offered me 
generous hospitality— almost turning the Athenian scholar into a Koan 



' A lira, considerable pun of Herd's unpublished Kuan lexis have now appeared: 
C.V.CroMiH-C'iniliitlit-l.ftKMalicif.-Aus dtr Arbeit d L -"l.iscripuones Graeue." I. 
Drai Dckrelc alls Kos ftr iunumr-'f'-" l h„-,m 28(['»K) 87-10(1; L.SK.Hallof- 

i": ..ill.' A 1 . • II : ; h: C iJi!:; !,■.]:: lc\:i A4.:^i^n ■.Mil K-..-.' :':;:d.. II?. ei-Jeni. 

'■Aus...m. Uncdierte kcustlw liiiiJiisis-Lisi^i." ibid. 143-162. None of these texts 
riastkirsdnctllj tlbu subjects treated Iilti;, cl". below. 
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FOREWORD 



metic; an anonymous reader and Anne Ramu-Chapsiadi read the whole 
manuscript tlnouL'h uitli i"rn.Tu![y (lilii^nci: ami corrected 1 mistakes: 
I'uschalis l'asd"iii!is paliunt^ imliaicd his leather ui'.o lac intorniauc 
mysteries; Paulina Cirigoriadi greatly contributed to the preparation of 
the indices; Carole Le Fame-Rochester has kindly and effectively aided 
an ubsiiruit^lv H^ll:'ni/irij', manuscript. 

International collaboration is perhaps one of the most humanizing 
aspects of what we call (perhaps sometimes undeservedly) humanities. I 
have enjoyed such collaboration as often as I could in preparing these 
studies, and the dedication of this book somehow expresses the same 

Athens/K Miupoli, August 2000 
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Plales 1A and IB 



A. The historical interpretation of Segre, I.Cos, ED 
229 and the perils of Koan security and free status 
from the Second Cretan War (ca. 155-153 B.C.) to 
the aftermath of the First Mithridatic War (89-85 
B.C.). 
Introduction 

Kos managed !o survive the period of Hellenistic history up to ca. 
200 B.C. without any serious detriment to its full local sovereignty— 
before the blatant Roman intrusion in the Eastern Mediterranean. This 
was greatly due to the island's early affiliation with the Ptolemaic 
dynasty. This relationship, resting on quite personal, original bonds 
(Philadelphos' birth on Kos in 309/8 B.C.)' and variously fostered 
thereafter by both sides, ! had adopted a form similar to that between 
Egypt and Rhodes in the same period. Kos was certainly a faithful ally 
(as well as a useful source of manpower and commercial link) and no 
direct dependency of the Lagids Loyalty to Alexandria in external policy 

liberty. Antigonid influence on Kos may have also built a minor rival 
tradition, but it cannot have amounted to more than temporary breaks in 
the long line of the Koan-Ptolemaic entente cordiale. 

The decline of Ptolemaic power in the Aegean after ca. 245 B.C. 1 
seems to have brought the island into closer political collaboration with 
its great nesiotic neighbor, Rhodes. In the years of the so-called First 
Cretan War (ca. 205-201 B.C., cf. below) Kos and Rhodes found 
themselves equally exposed to (he assaults of Cretan pirates, which they 
bravely resisted, probably in common. 4 It was clear by then, however, 
that the absence of area! naval master of the Aegean, more precisely: (he 
renewed rivalries of powers aspiring to such a role (as Rhodes and Philip 
V) left islands like Kos without a steady and effective protection of their 
security. The policy of exclusive loyalty, such as to the Ptolemies in the 
third century B.C., seemed insufficient to cover the needs of a new age. 



1 Mannor Parium (FgiMlM 239) B19 Cf Thcokritoa 17.5811; Kallimachos, Hymn. 
IV 1 60IT. 

3 Sec Buraseli5.M/,i4. 176 andnreently Rcger. Kyi/odes. 

' Useful reconsBuctions of (he relevant events in Brole. 29-56 (on a point of 
disagreement cf. below) and more recently Baker. 
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The actual successors of the Ptolemaic naval presence in the Aegean 
were Rhodes and the Attalids With the latter, we find Koan relations 
prospering * The main new affiliation was with Rome, however, (he 
power that now began to exert political influence, aid and control, 
gradually ascending in Greek Byes from a single anti-Macedonian role to 
an imperial one. 

Tli;i::ks to new epiyraphic es idence, some aspects of this period of 
transition from 200 B.C. to the final establishment of Roman control in 
this area by Sulla may now emerge. We shall sec some late application of 
the Koans' prevalent diplomatic agenda, that is relying on the Ptolemies, 
in the third century B.C. and their growing effort (and difficulties) to 
comply with the Roman wishes and strict definition of loyalty. 

a. Segre. I Cos. ED 229 is a fragment of a Koan honorary decree: it 

their home city vividly and succinctly emerges from the text. Christian 
Habicht has drawn scholarly attention to this document, "ein schones 
Beispicl," as he wrote, "fur die in die Ehrung eines Marines 
emgetiochteuen Wiiidigi^i^L-ii del Vcrdiemre se:::er V;>i I'ahrej] Sei;re 
himself noticed here that his restorations were meant to indicate the 
sense that the text should give, and that he intended to study elsewhere 
in more detail this "notevolnsimti documento." Cucuzza has recently 
touched on the historical interpretation of the text in a study of religious 
connections (cult of Anemif ToxiNs) :ietv\een Kos ami Crete. 1 I w;is 
myself able to rediscover the insenption and study it in the courtyard of 
the magazine of antiquities inside ilit- Kr::i;h!s Castle of Kos in May 
1997. Thus my study of the text rests also on a useful personal inspection 
of the stone. 

The extant decree had been inscribed on an orthogonal block of 
blue-grey marble (Plate 1 A). The thickness of the stone is given by 
Segre as 0,355 m. This, however, is the mcasuicrnen! of the base: [he 
upper surface is a polished strip of 0,1 1 m width from the inner edge of 
which the stone slopes down to the base. This sloping surface is only 
coarsely worked (Plate 1 B) so that one gets the impression that the stone 
could have been part of an outer wall of a building or some sort of 
pedestal. The letterm; of the inscription fully supports, I think, Segre's 
dating: "1 sec. a.C." There arc clear but light apices, alpha has the cross 



' Sherwin-wTuie. Co.,. 1 w altai ,i ma p.Lime of the main relevant evidence. 
J Habicht, LKos, 89 
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bar curved, sigma has the top and bottom strokes parallel, the mu has the 
oulLir strokes sliglitlv shining, p: thu right stroke sligh:l\ shorter and the 
horizontal bar projecting on both sides, theta is as tall and omicron just 
slightly smaller than the other letters, omega also slightly smaller and 
dosed, that is, consisting of a circle and a more or less tangent horizontal 
line below it. 1 have the genera] impression that the letter forms are 
approximately o:;c style ph;is-L- older than those in documents of Ihe 
Augustan age (e.g. PH 81) and some of the private dedications for Nikias 
(e.g. PH 76, 77). They seem to come closer, I think, to the style of e.g. 
PH 61= HSghammar 36 (50-40 B.C.) and ibtd 48 (ca. 70-30 B.C.). A 
personal inspection ot" Segre [.Cm; I r .l) 7 (Sulla's letter to the koat;.s) 
shows that some of its letter forms (alpha with broken cross bar, omega 
distinctly opening below; on the other side, sigma with the top and 
boltorrt strokes .still distinctly divergent) are more advanced than those of 
ED 229 while the letters of the latter are more distinctly apicatcd. The 
lettering of ED 236, which is dated by Segre to the first centuiy B.C. and 
cannot be at any rate earlier than ca 150 B.C. (iiltiolSozas 'Piaitaioin in 
11. 18/19!), certainly looks older than that of ED 229." 

The le\l was arranged ::i columns, from which the preserved 
fragment offers only a large part of one column and a tiny, upper left part 
of the next. One has only about ten hues, each comprising about seven 
words of" continuous text with which to work, an additional difficulty 
being that the beginnings of eight of" these lines have to a larger or 
smaller degree to be restored. However, this fragment is important since 
it obviously belongs to the justificative part of the decree, in which the 

Chairylos") and notable elements of his family history are related Wc 

b. The first leivitiui of this family histuiy picsciecJ concerns an 
ancestor of the honorand, Diogenes. The exact form of relationship 
(grandfather of the honorand? more remote relative?) cannot be 
established: it stood at the beginning of I I, restored by Segre as [i'x7»i>ec 
mv], which is very probable ' Further glorious ancestors of the 



' ] have also noticed Ihc following, minor tuneanms to Setae's test of ED 229 on my 
study of the stone: JwljStSre. {am TUHghwoij), L 2 , "i™ 1 ■ «" iniHlcribed qacc of 
about Iwo letters length lido:.- i: ir. I . : . so :f.'l the text should rend here w a;, the first 
preserved Letters alter the second gap of I- 10 are IAN. see below, in L 12 Ihcrc is no 
misUiie (alpha instead of lambda) of Ihe scribe, Ihe stone has nOAITHAN. only that the 
alpha is a litde damaged. 

' [f7T° w > ™v] would be also a possible restoration. e*r>^S means properly "descendant' 
|eg. Syll.' B45) and <r»svoe "i^andchild'' but the meaning of Ihe mo tarns often 
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honorand — either antedating or postdating Diogenes — must have existed 
as the decree itself goes on to mention (11.4-5); their acts/honors may 
have even exceeded the importance of those by/for Diogenes ™ The 
latter's own mark of service to Kos, however, and obviously a 
memorable and permanent accolade of the whole family in the eyes of 
the city, was his diplomatic intervention with the Ptolemies and the 
preservation of Koan liberty in a phase of hostile relations between the 
island and the Cretan League. 

The published text says that Diogenes "had established friendly 
relations to the kings (then reigning] in Egypt, and put this friendship 
into the service of his homecity's liberty in the critical situation that had 
occurred between the city and the Cretan League hi mA«|uuTdTo:s." 
At first sight this last expression means simply "being in a fierce war" 
Habicht has already connected the events referred to with the well- 
known involvement of the island in the so-called First Cretan War (ca 
205-201 B.C.), when Kos became the target of repeated attacks by 
Cretan pirates and had to mobilize all its forces and meticulously 
organize its defense, as we know from various epigraph! c texts 
(especially honorary decrees for benefactors ad res) of the period. I! The 
"kings in Egypt" would then be Philopator and Epiphanes succeeding 

There remain some problems by this admittedly straightforward 
solution that seem to me to point strongly to another direction, however. 
First, we should attribute the proper importance to the mention of the 




■jlso ijcSL^-r.J^J i'ri'iu l.'.Iilt mai ll>i.i hii^- .i.:ii''v,\: lv-ji ;.:ir,.- ]i]Liiic; Iii.t.mi :nr lln'ir 



■\-.„„„, „l) Jj.i,::;. «• ,:os,- L: Ai'il^j.. in*,} : i ii. :a,\ i.J.i'-.L 

Kor.'l-a.-sh,- I-!- T0/;j.:.i7' 1 Tii; *-„;«T; fL.il I \ 1; "In; :Ia'iMI,.' W v . 1 1 1 I'm. : 1 1 v ri;«l'U 

ation [riTD?jjKiroo4j would Beam loo lung IbrthcspuuMivailable on lit stone 

" I [.inLlll. i h~'..t. SI TI l: •:iii:.: , Lii|-.i: L v ■.! Ui,:.;l- .:. ,:nl ■: li:is Iillii -i.i;sL.|LLLiLlly .L.l;-|i^.l 

L.'viLknuc published by lln: I ! .!|.i|- .ir..l I i.i 1:1 2. u 1 akiL^i. I !7t] L . O.AIevrft 14 also 
!...ir,j Lm |i.i|.;i.ji :, iill. Ili.,-...ir::r. COLfL'L I'lT I M 1 1 Iri'Ill ;K': c\L.i-,:.l:.:lh: .il I lillii^LEllii 
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Cretan League. To be on safe ground on this point, let us first note that 
Segre's restoration Kei^Wlric (11.3-4) is certainly correct. The last 
alpha of the word can be clearly discerned on the stone (and the 
published photograph), and the lacuna before i! cannot have been filled 
by just one letter, thus excluding the theoretically alternative possibility 
Kpg/trfec. Consequently, the hostile relations were not only between 
Cretans and Kos but between the Cretan League (for which this was the 
oliu ia! and ludinical terml'" 1 and Kos. What we know about the so-called 
First Cretan War (appearing simply as Keij™os noAjfiot in the 
contemporary sources) makes clear that, whatever [he secret motives and 
(possibly Macedonian) instigation of this war, there are no signs of its 
having been more than a series of operations carried out by separate 
Cretan cities against the Koan (and parts of the Rhodian) state." Only 
Hierapytna was expressly mentioned as the aggressor in Syll. 1 567. A 
collective assault of the Cretan League on Kos and other islands is in this 
case neither attested nor probable. If one assumes its having been 
launched in accordance with the plans of Philip V, who had secured a 
hegemonial role in [hi; Cretan League about ten years before, 15 one can 
see that it would have been unwise for Philip to reveal his plans by 
openly inciting the League's forces into a conflict with the nesiotic cities 
off the Carian coasts. Neither historical tradition nor probability allow an 
interpretation of that "First Cretan War" as one officially and publicly 
connected with the entire Cretan League. In contrast, Kct™«7; as 
aggressors in the same area appears expressly in the decree of the 
Karpathian kloino for Hicro published and persuasively connected by 
Segre 11 with the so-called Second Cretan War, half a century later than 
the first (see below). 

The mention of the "kings in Egypt" and Diogenes' friendship 
(viXinii itYrfiiiirav) with them seem also to indicate a later date. First, 




m war of the Cretan League 
ro Bnilc) utat Ihe declaration of 
m, not the Crclnna opcraling, the initial number of the Litter's ships 
m), una Dikakrchos' help lo the Cretan pirates organized by Philip V 
.fll Macedonian support!) may naturally fit. Cf. also the argument in the 
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the impression one gels is thai a friendly relation with simultaneously 
reigning kings, not successive ones, is meant here. The aorist of 
rivy&itirav implies rather a common date of affiliation with these kings. 
A similar difficulty in recognizing them as Philopator and Epiphanes is 
that we should rather see in this 'friendship," as in many similar cases, 
the result of a personal contact between the important Koan and the 
kings. This was something very difficult in the case of Epiphanes who 
ascended the throne as a child (204 B.C.) during the period of the First 
Cretan War, and was tutored by various successive regents in his first 
regnal years (Sosibios and Agathokles, then Tlepolemos and Sosibios II. 
still later Aristomenes). 17 Thus if we attributed the mention of the kings 
to Philopator and Epiphanes, we should understand Diogenes' friendship 
with Philopator as merely and formally "inherited" by Epiphanes, which 
does not seem to be conveyed by the wording of the passage. 

Moreover, it is historically improbable that Philopator, shortly 
before his death, or the regents of Epiphanes, none of whom has been 
able to protect properly the Ptolemaic possessions in this area during this 
period, would have had the authority to force the Cretan cities — already 
engaged in war and plunder on Koan land during the first Cretan War — 
to respect of Koan liberty. 11 As mentioned before, the only Cretan 
aggressor known with certainty was Hierapytna, an official Macedonian 
ally since Doson, so that it would be at least difficult to assume some 
important influence of the Ptolemaic court here." 



H.Volkmnn./u?XXl[!;ri<ra). s v I 'luk-muins {23X1*92-3. 
ititulion af [he incorooralion of Kalymna into lie Koan slate 
- opdnoAdTfjo^) under conditions of friendship and alliance wotti a 
Tai Xll-.feiifrv III 545) should must probably be dated under 
s conception and the initial act of this union under Philopator the 
olexl already recognized and analyzed by Sherwin- While. Car. 124- 
lly Hoghammar. [Uiilxr -i-rL iiiL.ei.mi iind bibliography. 

Kos and Kalymna in his later yean cannot have actually e» 



in this period d. KaB,PUV, 127-9. 
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The focus is better when we switch to a later context during the 
Second Cretan War {ca. 155-153 B.C.). 10 The kings reigning at that time 
in Alexandria were Philometor and his sister and consort, Cleopatra II, 
the first Ptolemaic queen officially recognized as sole co-regent with her 
brothef and husband after 163 (Philomctor's restoration) 11 Thus 
Diogenes' affiliation with "the kings" could simply be his special 
friendly relationship at Philometor's court to the co-regnants of Egypt in 
that period. But what weighs decisively, 1 think, in favor of Philometor is 
his well-known close relationship with, and real influence at, the Cretan 
Koinon. We may first recall that Philomctor's mediation was 
instrumental in ending a war between Knossos and Gortyn ca. 168 B.C., 
thus reconstituting the Cretan Koinon, which then recognized the 
Ptolemaic protectorate of llanos and concluded a formal treaty with 
Philometor. 0 The Koan, Aglaos, son of Theukles, whom the League 
even named their proxenos in Alexandria is a concrete example of an 
influential figure at Philometor's court (he was probably dioikeles). He 
was connected with the allied troops that the Cretan League had put 
under the latter's orders in somewhat earlier years, that is during 
Philometor's expedition against his brother Euergetes II on Cyprus {ca. 
158-154)," Thus a lively political triangle Kos-Crete (League)-Ptolemaic 
court under Philometor is already demonstrated. 

We may add that Philometor's era seems to have more generally 
coincided with a last flash of Ptolemaic influence in the Aegean, one that 
has left traces not only on Crete but also on Thera, Methana/Arsinoe, 
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Paros, Argos and, of course, Athens. 14 With the death of Philometor all 
military presence or decisive political influence of the Lagids. in this area 
disappears. Thus this king's intervention as mediator between Kos and 
the Cretans and protector of the former from the inimical attitudes of the 
latter during the Second Cretan War best fits the historical evidence we 
have to date. One should specify, in view of all the preceding argument, 
that it seems more preferable to accept an eventually deterred attack of 
the Cretan League on Kos under Philometor— this would completely 
explain the silence of our sources on any involvement of Kos in the 
Second Cretan War—rather than to suppose an improbably dynamic 
intervention of Egypt under Philopator or Epiphanes in medias res of the 
Koan struggle against intense Cretan assaults in the First War. 

Even a minor textual problem of the inscription can be thus better 
solved. I refrained so far from examining the expression i-ni mkttua- 
totois in Segre's test As mUiju>( is always a substantive and not an 
adjective, one could first think of restoring ini no^su.(i)iuTdToic . The 
meaning would then be as much as. "in very warlike mood (on both 
sides)," and could, of course, be referred to actual warfare The 
superlative might also point, however, to w climax just reached or to be 
reached: "while the relations (between the Cretans and Kos) had 
reached/were reaching the highest point of tension." By either meaning 
the text itself leaves mom ten i^ction.-: there is no other case in the 
inscription where the engraver would have omitted a letter, and the old 
maxim lectio dijfficilis potior should be overlooked. A smoother text 
structure and a completely satisfactory variant of the latter meaning "-.Lu- 
be restored, I think, if" we read im-zofeiitinaToi; (™,irjo7;j, and translate: 
"while war was really imminent, seemed unavoidable." That the 
adjective imrroJ,ijioe has not been found in any other text so far may be 
balanced by the existence of numerous parallels of similar composite 
adjectives (etti t ■) also meaning die local or temporal proximity of their 
respective second component." We may conclude that the decree simply 



:l Lliu evJiicnuc on I'liLVi .ir.(i M^Lum .-oik-i-ii;;! :ui:: ilisi in-ol ill :.!.i^rai;. I? 1-1 U:i 

TrTr I onF to g SEG 32(1982), 371; en the 

PtdemaK-relaj I/ 78-33. 

is the use of «ri + dative of a substantive to express again such an idea of nsarnesTe.e, 

VII.3u*35). A selection^ risk™* adject™ on the basis of Ihe entries ill LSJ (from 

iiH^wATUj/tmSiwroi, "sick to death, bard at death's door." so for example in D.. 
50.60: ~H ...f"hi7( Imusw w' iniSdviLio; iin*n.Jtiv»c (bringing, resulting in 
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emphasized here how Diogenes managed to bring on the scene of the 
Second Cretan War, in regard to Kos, the dais ex machlna of Ptolemaic 
influence just before the outbreak of real hostilities The sun of Egypt 
was still strong enough to dissolve the Cretan clouds over Kos. 

c. The element of conscious ancestral models is a fundamental one 
in the psychology of the honorand's family as depicted in the decree. 
Chairylos, his father, imitated Diogenes' and many other illustrious 
ancestors' examples by following a similar patriotic course up to his 
death. One of the intriguing points in Ins ov.n entn is lliat he was acting 
as an envoy of Kos in Rome when death ended a career of merit towards 
his homecity." It is extremely important to ascertain the date and 
reason(s) for Chairylos' presence in Rome. It obviously belongs to a later 
date than Diogenes' activity, that is, after the middle of the second 
century B.C. as we concluded before The end of his entry makes it at 
least clear that a result of his embassy was a letter from the senate (see 
below). Any hint at some higher, real source of power in Rome is absent, 
so it seems safe to conclude that Chairylos came to Rome in the 
Republican period— otherwise the emperor(s), not just Rome or the 
senate would have been mentioned/' This is now the more surprising as 
the decree expressly states that Chairylos had gone to Rome, and 
probably had to remain there for some time, to take care of the Koan 
cause expressed as vojmi and mtQiaf mXn^a. The terms used have real 
importance: "the laws and the ancestral constitution" is a well-known 
synonym, more precisely: a periphrasis, for what a Greek city was 



dang g A mails) rwou-nu 

unhealthy". rTrf-niPo;. "sublet! dculh. peiishjble, iiinnul"', pT:fmi*j, in the sense: 

tiavi xai ifai xb7thi li oron-tln HlSeouj «!! liinrowt,-, Sly ii nv.iv ..dfii.j; 
•vpfKiwc xai xoM>7( kfiMqihmuf.. .. or in Die sense: "portending suffering" (of 
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prospect or bearing Iru // I ] 1 1 
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Tii.siVAi™'. in the decree (nf slightly pcst-Claudian date) Maiuri. US, 462 13-15 
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especially fond of preserving in relation to Rome (and the Hellenistic 
monarchies before it): its internal liberty ((AiLiSscia)" This fitted very 
well into the traditional values with which the Koan family identified 
itself: Diogenes had also exerted all the power of his influence to 
preserve Koan eleutheria from any Cretan peril. 

What this small fragment of a decree here unequivocally reveals, 
however, contrasts with a commonly held element of Koan history until 
the time of Augustus. S.Sherwin-White's valuable monograph presents 
the case, for example, that the free status of Kos was never altered during 
the period of the Roman Republic, no reasons for that ever having 
appeared. K Modem scholars have further inferred that Kos, with the 
end of M Antonius and his eastern satellites (that is in the aftermath of 
Nikias' pro-Antonian tyranny), was probably deprived of its cherished 
free status by Augustus, and regained it no earlier than the Flavian period 
(see below). Our traditional scholarly picture of Koan relations with 
Republican Rome leaves no room for the Koans' free status having been 
imperiled, let alone annulled, at some point. 

Scepticism may be reasonably succeeded by a closer scrutiny of 
what is actually known about Kos' relations with Republican Rome. Our 
modem constructs must always be ready to yield to what new evidence 
suggests (and not, of course, vice versa). Where during the Republican 
period could one note a situation in which Koan policy ran contrary to 
Rome's will, and may have so tie facto questioned the privileged status 
of the island under Roman sway? ! ° We know that there was a pro- 
Macedonian taction on Kos during the Roman war with Perseus (171- 
168 B.C.). Polybios (30.7.9-10) notes, however, that its leaders did not 
succeed in reversing the course of Koan foreign policy towards Rome 
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and Macedonia. 3 ' The Koan state issued an honorary decree for 
Athenagoras of Larissa as doctor of C.Octavius Cn f , the commander of 
the Roman fleet in Greece in 168-167 B.C." Moreover, if the above 
interpretation and date of Ptolemaic intervention for Kos sponsored by 
Diogenes is coned, only a later context than the middle of the second 
century B.C. is possible." 

The only substantial political aberration in Kos's relationship with 
Rome was the First Mithridatic War (89-85 B.C.). A brief review of what 
we know about the island's involvement in it is useful Appian 11 makes 
clear that the Koans accepted Mithridates into their city "with pleasure": 
Ktyov ctuTw (sc Mi&eiia-nju) aopnwc ttmitvuv. The Koans rurther did 
not object to Mithridates' confiscating part of the Ptolemaic crown 
treasure deposited there by Cleopatra 111. Josephus also refers to this" 
and adds that 36 the same fate befell eight hundred talents the Jews of Asia 
Minor had brought to Kos, 3 ' for safekeeping from Mithridates. It is hard 
to believe in a genuine and widespread Koan enthusiasm for the Pontic 
king." Most Koans probably had to pretend a welcome when he marched 
in victory along the coasts of Asia Minor. The island, not as mighty as 
Rhodes, could not oppose him with the same measure of determination 
and success. Kos seems to have sacrificed, through its allowance of the 
above confiscations, its renown as a place of neutral financial safety to 
appease Mithridates' need for funding his ongoing war At any rale, this 
diplomatic preference of the lesser evil under the difficult circumstances 
of 88 B.C. could not entitle Kos to any Roman favor after Mithridates' 



31 ...oil o"u*t?&™s ii ifit-rawfai r<i voXi-nCwm ((here were such tendencies both on 
Kos and Rhodes) n f0! r>jv «0 B*rM<*s nnwgfat. 

'■'It lias beeu in™ yx-.\:^\ by Mi.: ir.U.us ■ : J. n 3 i>W). KrVt Jliay 

leave the question open wbcther the honor is to be dated before or alter Pvdna. 

" Cucuzza having preferred to connect Diogenei with the First Cretan War (see above) 

15. Cf. McGing-m. 

"AJ. 13.13.1. 
"And, 14.1 1M 13, 

'"CI Siusum-WliilL. v>jj r . 1 8.1-4 (n.3> 

s * Cf. on the ulliludc nl'llie Q:a:\ titles in ikio and tliette Inwards SGthridales. in the 
same spirit, Bernhardt, Pali! & RH. 33-64 (63: "Die Passivitst Jet meisten Slidte wurde 
/■.v-.-iitili.s .cm Vy.:*. .\\V:«-\\: ilnci n: 1 1 . i.lti .v h c 1 1 S,k''c^ic inithc:::niml. koin:l;:i J.'iji I'.-l 
weittm nithl allc Stadte su lluigeie Bdagetung ubersiehen"). Kailti-Uan. 1S3-I 58 (on 

Didcr given by a thuil p.Lrt. |\iiljni.LLtc:.| r.Ltlic: Uiuti a spontaneous expression of latent 
but hitler hostility"! However, a certain degree of socially or otherwise restricted 
i.L.T-.'M'iL.in,.:i tul':i '.M/.nd.ilc:.' .;m:i hill:! iciuam. U' O. [user's ■••isc remarks in jus 
review of Ihc lalter work, thw Mam < V.-u.nraUC-v,™ '17 3 (>. I'nhl. 143-144. 
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defeat. Kos had stood on the Pontic side up to Luculius' appearance in 
the island's waters (see below), this was as official as undeniable. 

The Kuans much later, under Tiberius (23 A.D.), supported their 
claim of asylia for their Asklcpicion with an attestation of loyalty 
towards Rome drawn from the same period of the First Mithridatic War 
As Tacrtus relates, in addition to the antiquity of their sanctuary, there 
was also "meritum ex loco: nam cives Romanos templo Aesculapii 
induce rant, cum jussu regis Mithridatis apud cunctas Asiac insulas et 
urbes trucidarerrtur.' ,w In other words, there was by Tiberius' time the 
estimable tradition that Kos had refused to participate in the pogrom of 
Romans ordained by Mithridates in Asia Minor, and had even offered 
them a shelter in the Asklepieion. The usefulness of the story for Koan 
interests should be as clear as the partial truth it represents. For the 
crucial, qualifying factor here is time. A passage and the sequence of 
events in Appian suggest that Mithridates almost simultaneously began 
the preparation of his expedition against Rhodes and ordered the 
slaughter of Romans.'" It was only later that he appeared at Kos and his 
fleet was welcomed there on the way to the expedition against Rhodes, to 
which many Roman refugees had already found their way." Thus, as 
already observed," the Koan valiant protection of Romans certainly 
antedates, and had most probably no reason to postdate, the anchorage of 
the Mithridatic fleet in the harbor of the island. From that point on, there 
Could be no question of a pro-Roman stance or even neutrality by all of 
Kos's cherished traditions. It is equally understandable that it would be 
highly advantageous for the Koans to project in later periods only the 
humanitarian prologue to their own Mithridatic drama. What came later 
was an uncomfortable truth. 

Despite the clever disguising of historical reality that accompanied 
the Koans' later rcqutsi (a Tibmns fa mans C Stcrtinris Xaiophar. 
was probably already at work tor his liorr.ucity),"' ana has iicsn so 



in "cunctas Asiae insulas": Rhodes and Chios certainly did not belong to (hem. 
" App., Milh., 4.22: ... iv nvnp ii (during Sulla's occupation with die civil trouble in 
Italy) i MApKrw M « 'PoJiWc »iic i,AT 

InMffel Tde mfi Wfkl 'Plu^.c mi imfcfc.. The arnval of Mi 
Kos is then mentioned ib., 23 after Ihe evens of ihe massacre. Cf. on the dale of Ihc latter 
McGing. 113(il11S). 
" App.. Milh., 4 24. 
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subsequently introduced into Tacitus' work through the acta senates 
(and our historical "knowledge"), 41 the aftermath of the First Mithridatio 
War must have caused grave concern on Kos in regard to the city's 
status. Of course, the Koans could use in their favor the argument that 
they were readily persuaded by Lucullus about two years after 
Mithridates' triumphal entry into their harbor (86/85) to change camp 
and join the former's fleet. This had been operating along the coast of 
southwestern Asia Minor, in an expedition against Samos (probably a 
real Mithridatic base). 4 ' However, a tact never properly assessed in this 
context is that the neighbor of Kos, Knidos, had the same timely change 
of allegiance when Lucullus appeared but without being apparently able 
to exonerate itself from its previous conduct. Knidos must have lost its 
free status aftet the First Mithridatic War and tcgaincd it under Caesar — 
thanks only to the Knidian poet and statesman Theopompos, who was a 
friend of the dictator* So a rather distant relationship between Kos and 
Rome after the first fight with Mithridates seems very likely, and the 
status of the city can very well have become a matter of deliberation for 
the Romans and a firm patriotic effort for the Koans. 

Another piece of evidence, from Aphrodisias, on the aftermath of 
the First Mithridatic War, is useful here. The people of this Carian city, 
obviously also anxious to resume valuable contacts with Roman friends 
from the period of the war, thus safeguarding their own status after 
Sulla's victory (more on this in a later context), sent an embassy to the 
Roman proconsul Q.Oppius. He had borne the brunt of Mithridates' 
march into southern Asia Minor, been captured by him in Laodikeia and 



" Among Kazog'l medila in Berlin bars is a small Koan fragment (no. "0573 in 
]. llallaf- catahminr) mi uhith there seems to he a mention of Ihe same story as in 
Tacitus: we mad |f nwilottix, 1.5; [ Tlcanaiavc. \. r . [farMan Mi^iMtw. LS. The 
lettering is reported In sji'l'l.i a Li.ik- ii: l:it :":!;! lc^ijt A I) . iiij [Wik iiaJ sliu.Ji 
thought in his unpublished notes of a connection with Tacitus' passage. Of course, this 
might be further evidence for an CSilly J |> Li an -i "I iWi .lur. tial r .i 1 1 ti.: it; liistmiLal 

,( Pint. Luc., 3.3: ..."PoiW M mot (*j. A«0MuM<ri) tfTumjinit Klfvut 

White KFl'E, 243 presses this passage too much in assuming the expulsion of "royalist 
garrisons" fram Kos and Knidos and the existence of a wide popular support for 
Mithridates on Samos. We should notice thru: a) basillkal has in Plutarch, ib. (e.g. 12.2, 

for Ihe Ptolemies) the main naval base of the king in this urea, its "pro-Milhridatic" 
difference from the other K'i.inJ.^ may Iiiac simply resulted from the presence of 
relatively numerous Pontic troops on it 

inscriptions on Theopompos and hi- farm:. i:..w :j.iu</os. M-M) I rieopompos has been 
also honored on Kos: Palriarca, no 13= /H 4.1934, p.252 (no9l)= HOghammar, no 49. 
ibid . 501-PH, 134'). 
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freed only later, in accordance with a clause of the treaty of Dardanos 47 
A relevant and important detail here is that the Aphrodisian embassy met 
the general on Kos. We know this from Oppius' consequent letter lo the 
Aphrodisians at the heading of which he appears as avBimarog 'PiupaiW 
<rrqa.T^yai W So he must have been on some official mission there. 
Reynolds remarks in her commentary on this letter: 



Although the use of Kos as a base against Rhodes is at least partly 
inexact, Reynolds's remark would have already merited more attention. 1 " 
Oppius' presence there and Chairylos' mission lo Rome very probably 
belong in the same context and show that Kos at least did not nd itself 
easily of its stain of disloyaltj towards Rome in the face of the 
triumphant Mithridafes. 

Finally, a new inscription from Lycia shows that there was an 
"allied garrison" on Kos after the expulsion of Mitliridar.es' forces, and 
possibly some local sympathizers/sup porters as well. This proves now 
that Ihc Mithridatic "episode" naturally inspired some circumspection 
into Rome's policy t;> Kus i:vni ;i(:lt ttic Koans rejoined the Roman side 
(see Appendix 1). 



complete meaning) of the relevant passage. Segre had read here (IU-9): 
...xai naQa t(L ffwxAijTtui ftannavni sctct/IJij l?| %sig]fi(iw9ifc, on 
which Habicht succinctly remarked: "...am Ende ist die richtige 



" Sfi RcynciLds, dues ?. 1. 1;is ::.ln::r'< [airriirKiit.uv I'lil'inT, M,:i M:r. lUK-i 111 
IK- -i..iilv-| 

* Reynolds, doc. 3, 11.13-14: ...nuvmnn (sc. ireej&umi ujiinfoi) (Mi <v K$ nl 
wn&ww.. .Oppius' title in II. 2-3. 
"JW4.Ii 19 

" I luHuiiii:,.::. ■ .Ii:.i ;i:.^ll: K^vi ;,:ii;ii>. ■. '! il il-i i ;t...i|-.I- Aw 

n^lll in pf.ill<i]lg I'lil IIliI LI ..j ■■in.,. .LI....M M;I:i::.]-.[,:.' ill I'll' ;igilinst Rh'hfes 

suggests amain Pontic base nearerlhi: laiu-r MiOinc, ] 10 (nJl).lj [houghl lhat Oppius 1 
]:ro,:iin: ..n iiili'M \v.:v<! \'-\-: - !u'i j_ l>" ..1 ;, : I ; l\ I k m I L:nr.: ;ri,- ii< i.;.!.mI" ir. '.It wilt 
Ihis dees not exclude some parallel official aelivily of ibe general there as the arrival of 
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Erganzung noch nich: gefunden."" To begin with, the last word, from 
which only the part ...panvUti; has been preserved, must be a participle 
referring to the subject of the whole clause (nominative!), Chairylos. So 
it must express the art of transactions Chairylos had with the senate, 
mentioned just before. These transactions should include the issue of 
some senatorial letter. Segrc's choice of [xnJuanirSut seems to me to 
have no alternative From all verbs in -juiTifiu mentioned in Kretschmer- 
Locker only this gives here an acceptable meaning. Xeroia-rifai was, 
among other uses, a terminus tcchnicus of the Hellenistic and then 
Roman administrative treatment of/answer to an embassy, petition etc. 
The usage has then been transferred to the gods so that there are 
numerous examples of a person xpgpaTTa&tc uno tbu 3*o5 x, i.e. 
someone who received divine instruct ions/an oracle to do something." In 
the active the syntax could be with a personal object in dative, e.g. 
^gijfiOTiffdv (ioi ("give me an answer") + indirect question clause in 
I' Fay. 137.2. Other examples of the same grammatical structure in the 
active, as e.g. ixtriuiAri^i ™T;...noeo-SeLiTn.7c 55 can certainly have had 
respective passive forms {nQi/r&iural jaiii/iono-Sinsc et sim.) like the 
one we come to recognize in the text analyzed. Therefore the meaning 
should be that Chairylos lived and died in a way worthy of praise, and 
that after he harf reci.'1'.ed ai thu sltkiIl- liter s (pertaining to Kos). 

What then of *<t^[Sij (?)], which obviously did not satisfy Segre's 
own acute sense of the Greek? A verb would be clearly redundant here, 
so some other expression should be sought. It may help to note that the 
whole text preserves many Doric forms: so ic instead of li( (i; 
TaK...tA»3tp'ai', 11.2-3), o; instead of oli? (I.5), ™AiTija< (1.7) and 



" HaHcht LKu. 89 (n.33). 

" Sec the various examples in ISJ. s.v csp I 3-5; Preisigke-Kiefiting, s.v. 

mHinrija, 1. Cf. also in both [hose works (he examples of j£i;uaTU]Mf with the same 
sense. The essence of the semantic development has been already expressed with classic 
clarity by [..Robert, Nami hdfefcW darn CfcH-Mmvn gnco-romamt, (Paris 1963) 
38][ (n_2): "...Quant i mpanfaiu, )ji;(«iTwuji. jc vois son origins ct son hisloire 
diflcrcrncru. jc les rattachc au sens politique et administialif de xroiarifcw, 

l'assemblee dn peuple ou de toute autorite. lea diem font de meme. el specialement dans 
leurs rapports directs avce les fidcles et pour les pcutes allkires peisuilnelles que ccux-ci 

("give/receive an oracle'Tha" been cohetted l.y'AdWilheliri. /IfF 1 5( 1 953X 74 and 
L.Robeit, HtlUnica. J, 72 (n.1); D, 148; M-Xn.455 We encounter xmmtfaua 
{passive) in an official but different sense in Secre. /.Cos ED 178 s/A).18-l9 
ixpfttaTBMvii ttototMfiai, as a part of the wedding ritual connected with the cult of 
Aphrodita Pandamos). 

" Pol., 3 66 6. Cf also ibid. cap. 4.17.9. 5.24.1 1 and 78 6 (here the verb accepts an 
adverbial complement: xgiHiariaas £prAaii3eronufc Aatfiia*i]wrc). 
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mKiT^av (LIZ) instead of mfonlaf, -an. This may lead us to the simple 
solution: 15 x^[{o;!, i.e. "into the hands." 51 The meaning could be that 
Chairylos died soon after he had managed to receive personally ("into his 
own hands") his hard-earned response from the senate." Serving as 
personal messenger from the senate to one's homecity was another well- 
known function (and distinguishing prerogative) of the ideal statesman in 
a Creek city striving for autonomy and similar privileges. w 

One should be, however, very cautious about the success of 
Chairylos' mission. The emphasis laid on the result of his rather 
extended efforts at the senate might mean that he was finally successful 
in getting the Koan status re-affirmed (or restored), although the text is 
tantalizingly silent on the contents of the senate's response. There is no 
positive characterization of those "letters" (vq&.wulo-iv) like the one 
known from otheT similar cases." Thus we should be content to have 
established that Kos had to go through a phase of status uncertainty, at 
least, after 85 B.C. How long this phase lasted and when and how it 
actually ended are more complex problems to be discussed later. 

d. Chairylos' son, the actual honorand of the decree, is seen next 
but it is here exactly that great gaps in the fragment and, finally, its 
conclusion tax our understanding. What remains from his portrait 
includes, once again, the consciousness of a great family tradition (II. 9- 
1 0, cf. below), an early appearance of some positive features (education?, 
11.10-1 1), and very probably a devotion to the democratic form of the 
state (1.12: ii; ™i raArnjav, i.13: [toim5](do™i -run nA^Iil). The last 
unrestored word used of him here (L 15) is characteristic of his 



u Cf. It* examples from the Epidaurian iamala. 1G IV.l',121.% (..t(M» ii> Mkw i 

Mcfc^xfefc i»™>, „,>.. (...**( m -J f; ™ ( 

" There arc various examples of n't gvl (« skn.y ircwfcn in the sense of 
Jp or the delivery of something": e.g. 



*■ CS. c c. lliiw :lx ;i::r-.™;.T> ,:t Kolnplinr. Sir M. 

the honorand' a having brought back personally from Ra- 
ti L.SJ. Robert, Clares I, (Paris I'm) pp.bl-bh, ml [.33-14 (xiMirrra , 

-a. Soyf^ara Tro^a rdfr AgaToiji-rca* COUL3 (i 



84(1990). 114 (n.4). 
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importance: o-runip." The letters preserved of the next column cannot 
help any further. 

Can prosopography at least help identify this Chaiiylos and his 
esteemed family? A Koan magistrate known from a Koan drachma 
("Attic tetrobol") dated to the period 200-88 B.C. is Ailobimf™ He 
could well be the friend of Philometor. Chaiiylos' activity, however, will 
fall into the period antedating ca. 80 B.C., and so his son must have been 
active about the middle of the same century." A magistrate Chaiiylos is 
known from a Koan drachm and hemidrachm found in a hoard at Fyli 
(Kos) all other coins of which seem to antedate ca 200 B.C. i! This 
"numismatic" Chaiiylos could then well be identified with one of the 
dedicants and father of the honorand in the inscription of the statue base 
now published in Scgre. I.Cos, EV 229: [tot lilva] XaiciWIoul/ 
[Xaif&oj] tok vilivV [xal toi olJeAawi/i— Is xai flAMecV [Siolrj 
(dated there to the second centuiy B.C.). While we should rather see in 
this man an ancestor of the ambassador to Rome, the latter is probably 
identifiable with Chaiiylos, son of Charmylos, who won in a citharistic 
agon of younger boys in PH 59, roughly dated by S Shcrwin-Whitc to 
the second-first century B.C. 61 We should recall here that such musical 
activities do not seem unusual among socially protniti^iK families o:i 
Kos. w "The boys who play the cithara" arc also expressly mentioned as 
participants in the festivities connected with the cult of Zeus and the 
Damos in Segre, I.Cos, ED 146 B, 7-8. This last connection would befit 
the father of our unknown honorand with his democratic ideology (see 
above). We should further note that one more familial combination of the 
names Chaiiy los and Charmylos (also etymological ly cognate!) is found 



Segre restores aurrr/Q "lav-nut] but this is just one of various possibilities (e.g. 

u*:.[ in be i;iiLi|ir^L] ..i an:; : : ; i ;:i iht eponymous character of the Koau 

monarchic. Cf. ihu aniiimur.. ol' Slitm in -While. Cos. I88f Christian Habichl and 
Hikko Ingvaldsai hum; ncm (Cf I [(nun inn i:n llullraiislii; Kus :il Uppsala, May 2000) 

the onomastic material or the above categories. 
"PH. NI34.p312 

,; i. r :.(>.,■.■■- .in i;i,-i.'!i,:i:^,^i:,.'.Vi,^ 

■ : !nMm,",!.;:,i HCI:-WW>* ■ V'ii'P^: V: M. IT.ur.j'r.tii; el al.i^ds :..!;: 
Inventory cf Greek Com Hoards, (N(» Y,:r'. M17!) n.i.lWK Wliereas in the latter 
publication the burial of the hoard is dated (by O Morkholm) to Ihe third century B.C.. 
H.lUgVBldScrl (Oslo-) 111 .1 'ii'l iiri:i:Mi.;!i.-.l '..ir.ci -lii,iv :■: lli.i K'MJI coinage up to en. 150 

B.C. inws ihe date i,> 2(H)-IKD He (I owe the first form of this infoimotiori to 
K HOgharnmar). 

"■' Stien>ir, '.ViuL. Cm. Cf. Frascr-Malthews. S.V XmjuAo; (9Lp.480. 
" Cf Ihe useful remarks by liSghininiar, 99 (n.J79). 
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in inverse order, i.e. Charmylos son of Chairylos, as the name of one of 
the contributors to an epidosis for the Koan state ca. 205-201 B.C." 

Thus if Chairylos the ambassador to the senate is identical with the 
young citharist, the latlcr's patronym (Charmylos) is certainly a tempting 
link between the important family extolled in our document with the 
monumentally best known family of local magnates on Kos, the 
Charmyleioi. These were very probably both the possessors of the 
famous collective burial monument, the so-called Charmyleion" 1 at Pyli 
and the bearers of the parallel cult of the Twelve Gods and the hero 
Charmylos at the same place. The hero Charmylos seems to have been 
the founder of that divine cult there and common ancestor of the 
Charmyleioi, who added his cult to that of the Twelve Gods. The sole 
written testimony of this joint cult is the inscription PH, 349, still built 
into the face wall of the later, small church of the Holy Cross at the site 
of the Charmyleion. This seems datable to the early third century B.C., 
i e in a time siu'ini; the km); i;l;;rioui ,nu';'j[ry of the family of Diogenes 
and Chairylos." 

One should add here a few points First, the text of 11.9/10 in Segre. 
I.Cos, ED 229 is; auroe (; the unknown honorand) Tt [™]i> nana 
™™™i< dL^c&y/ImpaiWrJw iuiitSifuifoe 7ivtlov...The inspection of 
the stone has sliov.ii tls:it :i cIvl.j ko precedes the two last preserved 
letters of this passage So instead of [^Evtldv we need a substantive 
ending in -iov, and I think the reading [ebtVar is tlie only plausible one 61 
This word fits the meaning equal K «etl Moreover, its use to describe 
the family of the honorand seems to express their almost princely status 
on Kos. Oikia is in the I [elleni.siK: period one of the technical terms to 
describe the royal dynasties of the age as for example the Ptolemaic 
House, the royal house of Macedonia (in its diachronic entirety or just 



B PH, 10 c, 4D Cf. L.Migeulle, its somen 'plums publiqats dam lis cites grtcques. 
(Geneve 1992) no 50 

Tins is ■ modem term, definitively sanctioned in scholarly lileninire hy Scfaazmmn'i 

ti::mei>i:u.v< -ml "V" ■' I i ii-l I'- P'j1:Iii:.iiio:i. I..M 11 .^..ries Ui i.irres[i..ine U: ,d total lludilmri 

Schazmann, 111 noted that the site «;is lii.m:i m It- u:ne .'s "-6 r_io^h$' mid -.-.hi 
people si Pyli attest today they always knew the place as "to On Ute 

widercontcxtKader.lulf 

*' Moic icccnt edition of th* tcB [corrected in 1 6 after Hrrzog, KF. p. 139) by Shcrwin- 
White LCei, 207 (110.3): 'l(r»i A -,H xai i Ma/ lUilif ».i ™ ™, mi 

■ j'*,'.,.! :'1. : ■ *':.::r,ii. 1-1-:...' ,.::;■■:}. Jt : ■-■ ~C,y. I 

llTLtl her dating, the e>:]:l;irjili::t. 1>J i.ijr.!:lv ul !:,:[. i I'hirKi'-ln' .1 :il\llll.Lil 

figure) and the argumi:ii' i 'J:t ''I mk-,L>; [iil.i niJjr:i>lds). ib. 207-217, 

" Other pisaihlllties usee lf»feB™> may be excluded by the length of the lacuna. 
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the Antigonids) etc., or greatly influential, noble families of the Greek 
cities and Rome." Therefore, the connotation of great local distinction 
and power is obvious. On the other side, the concept of an ollda, a 
"house," i.e. a conscious succession of generations as suggested here," 1 
would also perfectly match the spirit reflected in the structure of the 
Charmyieion, where the graves of the (main?) family members were 
arranged together on the subterranean level, leaving room for the cult 
above." 

Another piece of evidence that suits this interpretation is certainly 
the existence of one or (more probably) two numismatically known Koan 
magistrates with the name Charmylos in the age of Nikias and then 
Aii!'.ii;lii.' (see below}. The family w;is obviously sl:ll prominent in those 
periods, and the honorand of the inscription could well be one of them. 

Finally, if Chairylos of the statue base EV 229 (see above) actually 
also belongs to the same family, he may point to another prosopo- 
graphieal link: he appears there as brothet (or father) of a Philinos. The 
importance of this last name here is that there are three mote Koans with 
the same name (admittedly common on the island) 12 who are closely 
connected with the Ptolemies: (a) Philinos of the decree Segre, /.Cos, ED 
17+130"+26+l94 (fourth century B.C.), who was apparently very 
influential with the first Ptolemy and put this influence in the service of 



if.. 31.23.1. 12 useJ the .in:i- :;::rj lo: livj SiniEi laimlv ill- use of lili! "Will tain" 
r 0i biBl*cri, of course, parallel in all periods, so e.g. in IG IV. l', H4.32: K6.15 (first 
M.A.D.) Bid, oil Kusil^lt. !:i mi [,-*»4"f ilnr. 

The nearest parallels for concept and form of JiaJ.fa^iifiij «Mi«" I could find are: 
Ztaioxpi Nptl&~f0l, 2-4.7: Tflv Si &itfjXsj'av i) 
...ffupeoe i t% 'Hntjppii ga0i)jLf...nai al rd 

' i :r.e inn. ill..:, h.iIl-.-l: i h:ii :|-.: same term, siwfa, is used in the consecrative inscription 
quoted above (n. 67) to denote the building on the sacred land (most probably the 
"CnarmyleLon" Llself) and other (similar?) structures on the sacred gardens, apparently 
nearby A ivslcmalk archaeological exploration of this area could prove very pri 
Theconceptofthegraveaahoi -■■ ■ ■ 
mndern)Greek belief and itsrr . 
" That arc thirty five bearers of this na 
( '...7. Slid!', a hint record ol" frequency 
llliliK-sl, I' llil.l s i li'.: Kifc.ij-,.::..;. : WileMiu. 
71 Originally edited as Mniuri, MS, 431. 
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(i.a.) the Koan food supply; (b) the homonymous doctor and founder of 
the Empiric School at Alexandria (ca. second half of the third century 
B.C.); 7 ' (c) a OArvo; fluSuwie who appears in Segre, /.Cat, ED 235 A 
(beginning of the second century B.C.) among the five ambassadors 
going out to escort "the king" to the city." Ph. Gauthier 76 is right in 
thinking that the use of the definite article seems to point to one of the 
Ptolemies (rather than e g. the Attalids), with whom Kos had the longest 
tradition of friendship. Thus the close affiliation of Diogenes with 
Philometor and Cleopatra 11 could be also on a family level another ring 
in a long chain. 7 ' 

The frequency of the name Charmylos on Kos," however, should 
ultimately lead us to end these prosopographical considerations on a 
notice of caution. On the other hand, it would be at least not improbable 
to discover some political activities and affinities of the Charmyleioi, 
that three-dimensionally most famous genos of Kos. 7 * 



"Cf. concisely Sherwin-White. Cm, 103 anil now H.v.Steden, OCC 3 , s.v. Philinus (1 ). 
1 1 60 wilh further literature. 

" 1. t,i: ncfD&iiioT; iw{ im rat o™.tmii< t™ Santo. Phibnos son of Pvtbon 
mentioned inl. 71 of the relevant list 

™ BldL 1 9-95. 448 (p.503) Habieht. I.Koj, 91 thought of EumaiB n. 

71 One might add, for whatever it is worth. Sctomann's remart (127) that the structure 

' iTLituuiL.L:. :i n : Af:'-]:i-.-;i 

"Twenty four o« sen :il^cJ :n S!-,tr.iii:-V.T,i:c. ''<■;. SI?!', tct n. 72 above). 

"'■ I; I'liilii'.ui Ita CillinrosSl Mrcicvd In lii:: -Jim; I.imiIv I. tl'.L'V iOllU al; J hen 

branch of OicAsclepiads. The Ptolemaic connection (cf Shawin-White. Coj, 102-105) 

and the wealth of at least some family members would thai be even more 

understandable. 
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B. The evidence of the "Lex Fonteia" (Crawford, RS, 
36) and the period of M. Antonius. Nikias' coins, 
inscriptions, personality and "tyranny." 

a "Lex Fonteia": Kos and M. Antonius. 

Among the inscriptions Rudolph Herzog found during the 
excavations of the Asklepieion (1902-1904) were fragments of an 
opisthographic stele with a Roman decree {lei) in Greek translation. It 
pertained to the granting of Roman citizenship and accompanying 
privileges to a number of Greeks whose names are not preserved; nor do 
we know whether all or some of them were Koans. The Roman text, 
obviously erected there to attain the local publicity required, had been 
destroyed in later times, most probably on purpose. Herzog was able to 
report only the essentials of this inscription in his published work.' The 
full text appeared in 1 996 as Crawford, RS', 36(pp. 497ff): "Lex Fonteia 
(Cos Fragments). " In the publication of this text the collaboration of Dr. 
Klaus Hallof at the IG archive of the reorganized Academy of Berlin- 
Brandenburg was fundamental. There Herzog's squeezes, notebooks 
and other material from his Koan excavations and researches were 
eventually deposited and systematically examined by Klaus and Luise 
Hallof. It is due to Herzog's old squeezes that the text of this "Lex 
Fonteia" as a whole has been now transcribed, published, and studied in 
for the first time. I have been unable to find (or identify) any of its 
published fragments in the small magazine of inscriptions and other 
antiquities in the precinct of the Asklepieion or in the similar magazines 
of the Knights Castle in the city of Kos (May and December 1997). 

The front face ("i") of fragments a+b of this text bears parts of the 
preamble: first (11 .1-3) a date was recorded of which only the words 
Imjvos riovajiou JJiiTelcnr,.,] have been preserved. This is followed by 
mention of the rogalar legis C.Fonteius C.f. Capito styled as priest 
(iseivc) ! and that he submitted the decree to the people in accordance 
with the senate's will Next the positive vote of the Roman people in the 
forum on a certain day in June and details of the typical Roman voting 
procedure (first tribe voting and first voter) is mentioned The reasoning 



^Heriat.HAX.im wlh ri.3: id, Sjmbobe CWymniM at Cam, BFTC 70(1943), 19. 

(cf. CravrforiftS, Lb.tomm.) mighi also be due to mi otherwise missing connection of the 
benefit mnts <il" lliis lex will- Hit toll :>t As; Ispnis. m whose ssinthiiuv on Kos 11k stele 
hud been erected. 
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Seleucid era." On the photograph of Herzog's squeeze (see above) I was 
unable to discern any traces of the erased letters (11.1-2), and K.Hallof 
confirmed to me in a letter that no traces ate visible there 

We may proceed a little further even with these data, however. 
There is no reason to presume thai the mention of the Koan month and 
day would have been combined with a year of the Seleucid era. No 
kri:>«n | : :i r ; 1 1 1 u- 1 fur [h:s am! historical |:r;.:'a;i>j:. i:ics arc slroilgly 

against it Kos has never belonged to the Seleucid Empire and there is no 
ei irlence lor [he i)i':;£;;il i:se of 'he S::leucid c:u on any of the Aegean 
islands. It is reasonable to conclude thai the Koan month and day 
preserved were preceded by the tvjiical hjinnn l;:i; of ;i complete Konn 
date: i-ni ttovaexov x, that is, during the office year of a person holding 
the well-known Koan eponymous magistracy. The inclusion of this kind 
of date may be explained most probably by the need to notice the local 
announcement or ratification of the Roman decree concerning the Koan 
citizen(s)" —we base this conclusion on parallels from other places and 
periods of Roman control in the East .' 

'Hie next conclusion is then, jiiitc naturalk. th.it both the reference 
to an Antonius in connection with a Roman dating (or the mention of the 
transmission of the whole document to Kos) and the name of the local 
supreme magistrate by that local publication and validation of the Roman 
statute had to be erased For it is certainly not accidental that the erasure 
-Helped exactly after the ■ peisoaal" pari of Ik: hxal dale We cannot 
know who that monarchos was. Nevertheless, the political character of 
the erasure itself points to two possibilities: either the position of 
monarchos was at that time occupied honoris causa by M. Antonius 
himself or the person of the monarchos was a well-known, and 
compromised, local partisan of Cleopatra's partner. Even in the latter 
case a previous mention of an Antonius" name bee above) is suggested 
by the length of the whole erased passage: there is room for ca.75 letters. 

That Antonius can have been made monarchos by the Koans finds 
its parallel ill the i!:ile ol'a lu:aa:irv inson;i[i.::n from Sank::;.: Mswsli 
JVmumrj]/ T06 mWeldHJW, (MjVwf Cum 5'..." More generally, the 
practice of Greek cities to confer an honorary eponymous archonship on 



' Heraoft HO, SI remarked 



eitifrgiitigcii registriert. 
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Hellenistic kings, Roman generals, and finally the emperors and 
members of the imperial house is known from a whole series of 
examples, often studied and cited by L.Robert." 

The second alternative, that he is a local friend of Antonius, is 
equally possible. What is important and certain, however, is that either 
alternative shows that the epoch of M.Antonms left a renewed legacy of 
inopportune Koan loyalties within the Augustan state of the Greek East. 
There were palpable traces of favor for Octavian's rival that had to be 
removed even if the concomitant privileges of some families might have 
finally been preserved. A closer Koan collaboration with M.Antonius 
during his overlordship in the East had been already suggested by the 
sacrilegious action of Turullius, which would have otherwise 
encountered serious difficulties (more on this in my concluding sketch of 
a historical synthesis), and Nikias' probable chronological and political 
context (see also below) It is reassuring to see these probabilities now 
supported by fresh and unequivocal evidence. 

There are also two more points in this fragmentarily preserved lex 
that deserve notice: first, the text of the back face includes an immunity 
of the persons concerned (as well as their descendants and their sons-in- 
law) for goods imparted (and exported), for personal use, 11 ...el; 
i-naexeiyan Arriav ij vSjtriv Tim Airi'si (face ii, 11. 1-2). The reading 
[enaezeiW does not seem to have any alternative, so we must under- 
stand that the import/export of goods into the provincia Asia is meant. 
The other end of the transport implied is certainly Kos (alone or some 
other places of origin of the privileged, too; cf. above). Kos should then 
be outside the limits of the province, that is, not subjected to the 
provincial administration in this period and obviously enjoying the status 
of a civilas libera. On the other side, the same privilege is applied to 
exports/imports of the above kind (ei'c) i-ijffov ti™ Aorac. The existence 
ofa category of islands apparently not seen as an integral (or anginal) 
part of, but somehow eventually connected with, the province is clearly 



^ £i»<f« iptfrap/ittpiii m philolcgiquu. (Paris 1938) 143-1 50; Htttmka I, 15<nl); D, 
51<n<0; VI], 35ft". (n.3); VIU, 75; RPI< 1959, 199f, 2121 . ;ni:l 1 212. Bull L'ift?, 3SJ. 
Sea also C lljtlielil. . IIN-Hjuju'r t.ui l:if !,n..hnf:<n dts A.iklepieiws, 

(Berlin 1969) 151. Oirran <>: I :!7!.;. 1.1:, IV I ,v,j,IJ no! exclude that a Flavian example of 
the sum: [iratlits oa Kns ii[i[n-;ui ill the dule ill |wni«rw Trno in Segre, TC, 158. 
11 The reaoraticn Mat W™ (face ii, IL2-3) is assured by the 

|..li.i;|.:I : . in Ol:;i'.:;ii-: i s :itil |>r:vileei':; to ScSoukos or' KlBiOi Shcrk, RDGli, 5H.49, 
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indicated." 

Another important point may be seen a little farther on in 1.6 ffi: the 
privilege to choose the place of procedure is here accorded to the 
beneficiaries of the decree in litigation. The spirit and form of the 
relevant clause are again familiar both from the case of Seleukos of 
Rhosos under Octavian (Sherk, RDGE, 58.53rf.) and the earlier one of 
Asklepiades and his fellow pro-Roman captains in the wars of the 
eighties (ibid., 22 Lat. 7-9, Gr.17-20). In the Lex Fonteia, however, it is 
clearly implied, as the legal and practical basis of this privilege, that the 
persons concerned are thought to be already in possession of the civlias 
Romano by the time they make use of this right: jura TauraV nekniav 
TtonaiuiK T!»[|"»ffl»-We may then further conclude that this privileged 
group of people had been given, or soon would be given, Roman 
citizenship. Thus some Koan family(-ies), exactly like Seleukos of 
Rhosos but different]} from Asklepiades and ins Iclloivs (whn v,xiu not 
made Roman citizens), must have earned that option in litigation together 
with their political Romanization through the connections of the 
lmi:i)v;ral ltd S(rai:guh at first sight, Antonii of tome diilinclicn do not 
appear in our extant documentation on Kos until a much later time (from 

Could the latter descend from Koan clients of the triumvir? If so (we are 
guessing), the interim of silence on their intermediate development could 
be connected with the fate of Antonius' memories on Augustan Kos as 
shown by the erasures discussed (cf also below on the Halasaman list of 
Apollo priests). On the other hand, the violent destruction of the stone 
bearing the Lex Fonteia cannot be safely dated in the immediately post- 
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Anlonian period," so one may not discern here any further indication on 
the aftermath of Actium on Kos. 

b. Nikias (I): Coins, inscriptions and the "heroic portrait." 

These observations should be correlated with what has been written 
about M.Antonius' connection with Kos and its people. As noticed 
above, only now may we safely assume the existence of a decidedly pro- 
Anlonian regime on Kos before Actium. Thus old theories about This 
period and tTs prot;]ao:'.::;rs are ;ic1UliII\ f'.:brla::t^,[cd. 

The crucial personality here is Nikias the Koan, the tyrant of our 
scanty historical tradition. Herzog has earned the singular merit of 
having reconstructed, from a whole range of disparate sources, the 
history of this person, especially the activities and connections of the 
(jreek grammarian Curtius N:ci:is with Forrinci'.Ls. (' Memmius. Cicero. 
Dolabella and other dignitaries of the Republic in the period ca 60-44 
B.C. 16 These sources fall broadly into four categories: a| literary texts on 
Nikias' career in high political and literary circles of Rome before the 
period of the Second Triumvirate, b) other literary fragments mentioning 
him in direct connection with his later political role on Kos, c) 
inscriptions, J) and coins. 1[ is useful ;o nj-.-^'v.in..' [l;c evidence of ;lie 
three latter groups here, beginning with the last one as it may permit a 
fresh and more precise loot at Nikias' official position on Kos 

After a period of about forty years (ca 88 B.C.- ca 50 B.C.) during 
which the previous silver coin production on Kos seems to have 



'- llcr/ae. A.t.V. 2l2f.. nj suppose 
Antdimi. " Crjulrird. K.\ |i J'lS nr 

" Htrzne, X&N, 190-116 (with full ci 



i ffom, (Wicihadnr 
lie. (l.miiirai l';85i 

w. (usiiiri) vmi 



-.1 : l.- - 1 lliil-ilseullL- :.l [I:.: Me:^LL[:i .'I K.'. I \ 

liraens orihe Nikiaa siiki. out diik'J u:Urr 1 )lvmpiriK<. nut iilier 
js aliLjiii kniiivi: I'rnm iilliar Nikuai Lni:ii anii one «, n-hiL-h 
.L^ iLr.:iM:l;i]:tL : . m:lii .1: : _.l .i:.\ <i -i: l'u\,:,l lllitli^i demcn'- i.l 
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characteristically large bronze coins bearing on ihe obverse the portrait 
of a man whose name appears as the legend of the same side {on the left 
of his head): NIKIA2. The I 



especially in A Burnett's lemma on Kos in the recent, monumental 
Roman Provincial Coinage, I. Burnett has drawn attention in particular 
to the influence of Octavian's Roman coin portraits (since 43 B.C.) 10 on 
that of Nikias; this is a first valuable chronological indication. 
Unfortunately, most of" Nikias' coins are w\\ worn so that the details of 
his face are only partly discernible/ 1 What one can certainly see are the 
traits of a young man with rather curly hair, broad forehead, hooked 
nose, some sparse chin hair, and a serious expression conveyed by his 
eyes and the downward line of his lips. Despite the realistic details one 
cannot help feeling that this is an idealistic representation. On Nikias' 
hair there is a kind of headband tied just above the nape of his neck. B. 
Head" thought this was a diadem. Were this so, there would be 
important consequences on our view of Nikias' political role and 
projected identity. As Burnett has already remarked, however, "this 
certainly does not look like a diadem." 2 A tied diadem looks very 
different as its strips are usually wider and fall distinctly and copiously 
apart 11 Furthermore, the rest of Nikias' band from the point of tying 
seems to have a somewhat twisted form" where smaller and bigger 
"knots" of '.ho samu notorial tdtur-alo. ir. other words it is nol a simple 



" s^c Ah, ch. A, n.59. 

,n On his first coin tvjui <«■ M ! , :v.-.t'.:ul. N,jb:u>: i'.^iNii-nn Cmnaxt, (Cambridge 
1 ij7J) ■i'J'Jf (m>.4<M)),7*). 

" My remarks rely hm- rail ouk un Lin u |l..'Li>:..; I:-: riuMi.lied in Burnett, RFC (see 
I'.ul il .i ■ .il ii. .ii'.-i i: i ■! 'i on 1 Iil ri.m .h M'i 

has been Idler adopted by, i.a., Neppi ModnriH. 51; Sherwin-White, Cos, 141. It is perhaps 

[■Jill- i,. j7i-l| ' ' 

F I IkmlarosPhiladelphcBof 

Cappadocia, 37-6 B.C.); J871/pl. HKftminzc coin ol farkondimolos of Cilieia. ca. 39-31 

B.C.); 3533/pl. l-tl (brcmie is >1 Aiiluitlnm IV nl r.miiiu^ei^ Iram Lycaonia, 38-72 

A.D.). Both this Deiolaros and TarkondimMos HI hcloiv) miiicved royally through 

! ' Tbsisesri'iijllvdiitemibleiiii ihid . 110.273 l/pl.l IS. 
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ribbon (or similar band) fastened round the head. An instructive 
comparison may be made between Nikias' hairdress on the obverse and 
that of Asklepios on the reverse Burnett identified Asklepios' headtype 
as "laureate" and was then content to remark [hat Nikias' headband is 
"much slighter," although he believed that it also represents some kind of 
wTeath, the backties of which are visible." However, the typological 

overlooked, despite differences in size: 

(a) Asklepios' head does not bear a laurel wreath but a headband of 
twisted shape (as if it also consisted of "knots" of uneven size, 
some almost round some oblong) on his curly hair. The 
difference between this type and other local, apparently 
somewhat later representations of Asklepios with a laureate 
head" is obvious. 

(b) Apart from the type of hairstyle and headband, there is a 
striking similarity in the way the back "ties" of the band are 
shown. We see in both cases a small loop, under which the end 
of the one strip is rounded up; in Nikias' portrait the latter 
develops into the slightly more elaborate form of a small spiral. 

(c( The hair of both Asklepios and Nikias is divided into small 
curls, more unruly and rounded in Asklepios, somewhat 
oblongcr in Nikias. 

(d) Finally, the end cut of the neck in both portraits looks very 
similar (it has somewhat the form of an obtuse angle), also 

of various elements in the two figures. 
If the headband examined is neither a diadem nor some kind of 
wreath (at least as far as one can see on the photographs published and 
the British Museum coins themselves), what can it be? We should begin 
with the obvious similarity of the (wo portraits: Nikias seems to be 
wearing a band like that of Asklepios. The conclusion seems then 
inevitable that Nikias' headband must have a religious significance of 

Some archaeological observations on certain similar types of band 
are useful here." Antje Krug in h.-r n:n valuable !liwi:rTari;;:i 0:1 bund 
forms in Greek art has assembled under "type II" representations of 



* Ibid, (us n. 23 above). I thank Dr. Burnett for an additional exchange of letters on this 
"Bumen, RFC, 110a. 2732, 2734/pl. 1 18 (Kos, Augustan period). 

J " In this section I ara greatly indebLed to bibliographical suggestions and a useful 
disai^mii ■jfuiv vii.v* yiili ]'iot. Hrika Simon. 
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"knotted" bands, very probably thought to be of wool, which were used 
to decorate various cult objects (e.g. statues) ot attributes of gods/sacred 
places (e.g. the Delphic omphalos)" Kiug's conclusion on the 
significance of this type of band may be quoted: "Unter den 
veischiedenen im Kultus verwandten Buiden tragi allein die Binde 1 1 
einen primar sakralen Charakter; One Wirkung besteht in der 
Konsekration." ,< ' Of course, her classification has shown that another, 
thick type of band (her "Wulstbinde" no. 12) was characteristic of 
Asklepios and other gods of chthonic character !l The sacred significance 
of the former band forms in antiquity, however, is further strengthened 
by the case of the Roman Infula (a variation of it being i. lorlitis, the one 
"twisted"), a woolen band type used also to decorate temples and 
sacrificial animals or the attire of priests " 

What could the common element of sacredness between Asklepios 
and Nikias be? To clarify this we should first recall a basic trait of 
Asklepios. The god of medicine was actually, as the ancient tradition 
itself unequivocally relates, a semi-god, that is a heros bom of a god, 
Apollo, and a human :"l'tii:iIl'. [he typically cnlucky kuronis (according to 
the Epidaurian version). 35 Pindar" calls him explicitly fataa, mtvroSanav 
ttXxTTjja uauoidv. To put it bluntly, there was no qualifying difference 
between, for example, Herakles' and Asklepios' art of divine extraction 
and level Success and later recognition were another story. 3s 

Could Nikias have possessed a similarly elevated status , something 
between human and divine? The answer is derived from the second set of 
evidence on his personality: inscriptions. A great number have been 
preserved on or from Koan territory (presently twenty three examples, are 
known for certain, see below and Appendix 2) of relatively small 
monuments, usually in the form of simple slabs of various sorts of stone. 



8 A.Kmg, Biirfm in dir griechischen Kma (S.-I. Jahrh. v. ChrJ. (Diss Mainz 1 968) 
J7-41. 1 32- 126 (cf. Anhang 1, UI). 
30 Ibid . 126 
■ Ihid..-=Mf, 136-130. 

"Cf. K.Ijtle.fu;IX.3(19lfi),a.v.irJuKlW3. 

concisely and more recently (ttith the older literature): W.Buikert, Greek Religion: 
Archaic and Classical, (Oxford I985)314f. (+414: H.S). 

"Pylh. m.7. 

" On UK only relative rifieilv ..!:':[■«: li:iu: hclMvtn fpA and hero in Greek religion, see 
S.Eitrem,RE Vm.l(1913),3.v. Heros. It JSC Vi. iilso ictenlly L Kesms, "Bctwen God 
and Man: Status and Function of Heroes and their Sanctuaries," in: Le Sancniaire grec 
(cd. A.Schachtn), Geneve 199! (Enimn.™ Hank. .'7,. 6i On Ihe relevant stilus of 

Herakles: P.LeveCjUi: will A V,:ik,iL,-,:-: : K :. "I xrii.lt. liiiiis ou dia:.- in C.Uonntl 

snd CJomdainrAiinequin(^.).//*rac/eid'iuieriwil/'aiiife dt la Mfdiirmmit. Bllan 
el perspectives (Table rondo, Rome 1989), Uruxellcs 1992.41-65 
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bearing (he uniform text: 

The letter forms suggest a date in the second half of the first century 
B.C.. Thus the ideiilit-i of thi; Nikias with the homonymous person on 
the Koan coins of late Republican date (see abovel and the Koan "tyrant" 
of the literary tradition (see below) has been certain from the 
beginning. 17 The small size of these monuments, their modest appearance 
and the obvious character of most of them as steles, bases, or attars 
makes it clear that they must be private dedications to the 3so! ira-re^oi 
for the well-being (immjjia) of Nikias, kept in private houses probably 
in response to a common appeal or ordinance for (heir erection . 

To continue the argument, we can examine (for further aspects see 
below) two expressions of this Nikian titnlaturs of public character (and 
perhaps prescription'! Nikias is here principally ~oi S-i^ai- Ji;, and also 
Tj'rJrJf- Nikias' name is not followed by any usual patronymic: whether his 

only parentage visible on these inscriptions is his filial relation to the 
daunts. Now, this phrase, "son of the people," appears here for the first 
time as a public title on Kos (and in general). In later periods, as we shall 
see, the same phrase has been added to the name of other similarly 
illustrious Koans on the same kind of private votive inscriptions. Paton 
remarked thai the expression ruZ sajtot lui" 'immcdaitclv I'ollowinr [he 

added after other titles"" in later cases. Furthermore, the use of the 
definite article (to5 da/iov uioZ-} itself suggests die idea of a symbolic 
paternal personification" 

The notion of a son of (he people" seems to have been much closer 
to concrete political and religious entities of Koan life at that time than 
one might suppose. For the damos was not only the body politic of Kos 
but also a deity. We already knew of a cult of the Koan Damos," 
paralleled bs similar phenomena in other Greek cities." 11 The relevant 



"The only vnrinlion umlln ul aalu islht inmssiMi of in one of these inschplians 

lsecAppcndix2.no 1 J below) 

J " Ahudy uL-tqueJ l s iiiM/,p.l25f. 

™Cf. in the example iiI'Slpl. I.Cix. till Uft ciusl lielow: nfi tb 4i! ™ tj; i>W (A.7). 
" '. he L^ideriei: kr.ma ivin:.- ^eiae. !i '(.-. lu.s ln/er. .nl'.ieleil ;i-|.l ilisniss.'l 1" Sliei'Vni- 

'' See Ihe evidence collected and studied in Olga Alcxundri-Tuihou, IMC 111.1(1936), 
s.v. Demos. 375-382 (3'5f .). Add on the cult of ihe Demos and the Charitea founded in 
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evidence, however, was dated approximately from the first century B.C. 
Thus Nikias' case had no clear relation to ll (the question was legitimate 
whether Nikias had inaugurated the deification of the Damos himself). 
Segre, I.Cos, ED 146 (A.7, B.4/5) is now evidence for a cult of Zeus and 
the Damos in the early second century B.C. on Kos. This inscription is a 
decree of the Koans accepting a donation by Phanomachos son of 
Thessalos for that (probably so foundedl cult and regulating various 
aspects of it. 41 Thus by Nikias' times the Koan Damos had been 
venerated as a god for at least a century and a half. Against this 
political/religious background it is not difficult to understand that Nikias 
was uroj toS Ai/mu, i.e. not simply the "son of the people" in a 



the people (as to be seen in later examples). He was the local statesman 
who was elevated to the position of a son of the Damos. the people 
deified. When this if perceived, die lurcher r'esi gnat ion x&o: uiiributed to 
Nikias also gains its proper meaning Nikias' heroic identity naturally 
resulted from his divine parentage as he was the publicly recognized son 

light of these observations the numismatic and the epigraphic evidence 
on Nikias reveals for the first time a perfect match: Nikias is in both 

In examining Nikias' coins, this aspect is further supported by a rare 
detail deserving more attention than it has received. One of Nikias' 
issues dated under the archon Antiochos varies from all the rest (even 
from the others under the same archon) in that it should bear the 
extended legend on the obverse: NIKIAZ. O A AMOS. Burnett has not 
included this variant type in /(.''( '. alihoui'.li i! has been cited by Herzog 
in his reconstruction of Nikias' career ." The rare coin in question should 
have been once in the Mum hm HeJi-r.-uriunum (the collection of the 
count of Wiczay in Hungary) and has been described by the famous 
pioneer numismatist of the late ciehtccii'h/earli nineteenth century 
Domenico Sestini, in a treatise of L828 * It should bear the no. 5182 in 



onda, (Fifenze 1328) p 240 (no.36). I have to 
re publications of Sestini in the library of Hi 
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the catalogue of that collection. Sestini describes its obverse thus: 
"NIKIA2. O A AM OS. Caput Niciae filo tenui redimilum." There is no 
reason to doubt Sestini's testimony: he has frequently preserved valuable 
information on various monuments, and he seems to have been well 
aware of the uniqueness of thus specimen among Nikias' coins. In one of 
his previous works," he mentions in the entry devoted to Kos the coins 
of "Nicias Tyrannus Epigraph. MKfAZ," and notices they are of 
bronze. Thus it is highly unlikely that he would have confused something 
in his description of the lledcrvar collection since the standard, simple 
legend on the obverse of these series was already familiar to him. 

Thus the exceptional addition 0 A AMOS to Nikias' name on his 
coin portrait shows clearly how the close relationship to the deified 
people was Nikias' basic method and source of political legitimation. It 
seems hazardous to attempt any further conclusions from the case in 
which this addition appears (nominative and not genitive, as one would 
reasonably expect) Was it a complete identification of Nikias himself as 
"the People" or simply a more discreet, side by side expression of the 
symbolic parentage — the relation of the possessor of power to its 
asserted source? We cannot say, but the relationship between the heroic 
portrait and the rare but pregnant addition to the legend seems probable 

The connection between Nikias' portrait and the Damns may also be 
suggested on iconographic grounds by later but relevant numismatic 
evidence. For Demos is represented on some imperial civic coin types in 
the Greek East* with features that are very similar to Nikias' portrait. 
The nearest parallels I was able to find dale from the second century 
A.D., but an iconographic tradition seems possible. They are: SNG 
v.Aulock, nos. 2440-3, 2444 (the closest parallel), all from Aphrodisias. 



Society (New Yorfc). Or, Seami's work and lite, sec Hi HaMnil, 7'mitf dts maimaiis 
gncipia el ramamei. I- Tlwrim el doctrmt. Tomi: premier. {Paha 1901) 194f., B.Pace. 

'IV: I.' :::.ri.i L I li n. Jl I . i^l i li i I. — ■ Li I ■ :-. ill '. cal'^L- V i :j i ddlUiaL.: . >:■! aain.i. Sl-.Li: 

Am a Mii.M ( 1 77'M 7<12 !," .IS I.I ii I = 1 1- ; 101. M 3 -" i; I'u^ln^: CaiT.ilHili. 
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SNG Copenhagen, nos. 106-107, 109-114, again from Aphrodisias; 
H.v.Fritze, Die annken Miinzen Mysiens (1913). nos. 355-6, 358-9 (cf. 
pi. VI. 5, 6), from Attaia in Mysia. On all of these coins there is the bus! or 
head of a young man wearing a band on his head recalling thai of Nikias 
and accompanied by the legend ilHMOS (or IEPOZ AHM02) It is 
noteworthy that the band the Demos wears in these cases (in many other 
examples his head is laureate) is often described in coin publications as a 
diadem, although it is again clear that this is at least not the "typical 
diadem" worn by kings. 

To sum up Nikias" Leonoyrapliii: t\pe h:vl-;i1s a buiie aspect of his 
official position on Kos as hero, son of the Damos. Therefore the 
similarities both with Asklcpios' figure on the reverse of the same coins 
and with the traits of various latet portraits of Ihmns on civic coinages 
are quite natural. 

c. Nikias (II): The tyrannos of the literary and other sources. 
The ban on his public memory. 

Wc now tum to those bits of literary tradition we have on Nikias 
during his Koan political career in order to see how they may relate to 
this new approach and evaluation of Nikias' iconographic and historical 
portrait. The basic source is Strabo" who mentions Nikias among 

political Opponent: ...fy it >a\ tV.iivv.irio- i ■!■ tt„- i; i:iu.u.-.i. a; Kiii 
aiTSTroAiTivtnm) tiJi Nim'«. 

Strabo was a contemporary of M.Antonius and Octavian/Augustus 
so that his short chronological allusion (klj3' ■rjio.i) Ills all the other 
evidence about Nikias. The crucial facts he discloses are two: that Nikias 
had established a lytannis on Kos (interestingly implied as an 
addition/consequence of his rest, important personality: i xai...) and that 
he was opposed by an equally memorable (though otherwise apparently 
unattested)' 41 artist, Thcomnestos, the "renowned harper," The latter fact, 
that Nikias was engaged in a kind of political rivalry (inTiTroAiTsiVaro), 
suggests the climate of a genera] confrontation, a typical Greek stasis 
with two leaders and parties opposed to each other. 

That Nikias' memory was that of a tyrant (by whatever con- 
temporary view of the real character and acceptance of his rule, see 

" l«I9[CG!8).Cf.Hirco8. jv&K207f. 
* Ifcr/og. .V,t\; 214. i4tal ■ 
rr.ur. Mil: i.tii|iI,: i.I I li'ir. l.:: 1:1 
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below) is corroborated by further sources {a) Aelian preserves in his 
]Ieixi?.D 'Itrngia !l 2 l: i iIk- iii] I injt anecdote: 

Aefovn-, K-ikHj; -mli: el k,;. texe>: i: -,: j -0]^^ NlJCIOL/ Tn 
r.M'.L« k Ti-a. : : ■!( m:i ivs >i'.,-ra. : 01'; mi' -0 iyjuis; 
Toyro rijf Nrxra ~r . -.faiM^a 7-^ 11 m aa-f'jj |[avTEU7aa-Snr 

AlBT^ srr ovtj. 

What is noteworthy is the local source from which Aelian was able 
to take this story. There was obviously a literary Koan tradition 
pertaining to Nikias The content of the story also deserves some 
commentary. It is actually a TlgaToAorKt, a marvelous story, the intent of 
which should be to make Nikias' political ascendance seem fated, that is 
god-willed. The birth of a lion is a typical omen of a prominent and 
dominant political role, though not necessarily of tyTanny proper We 
should not forget that for example in Herodotus there appears not only 
the negative association with tyrannical power but also that with the 

.-Wristc's dream 1 j " W: ciKild aK> la'c^l Ansti)|ili;i[i;s' opinion about 
Alcibiades, put into Aeschylus' mouth in the l-hn;x (14il-.-j the ciiv 
should either not have favored the growth of a lion or obey him. So the 
allusion in Nikias' case need not have been conceived as a negative one: 
it could also come from the circle ofhis adherents. 

Perhaps we may go a little farther: the pastoral setting of the story is 
worth examining A lion bom from a ewe certainly elicits an element of 
surprise, thus implying a parallelism with Nikias' unexpected rise from 
the position of an liiuirn; (we should understand: "a simple private 
man") to that of a local ruler The further reasonable inference is that also 
Nikias' familial background had no political tradition whatsoever. That 
the monstrous birth should have taken place "in a flock of Nikias'^ does 
not necessarily mean that Nikias owned all those animals. He may have 
simply been their shepherd, an element in the organization of animal 
husbandry well known from ancient (and modem) Greece." So we 



" Hilt, VL13U. The connection with Urania is exemplified in ibid, V.920.J (the oracle 
on Kypstlos' birth) Cf also ibid., V.S6.1 (the oracle alluding to Hipparchos' 
j-iiisKii..:™., SV :ivh>',V!mv. ■: mi. 1,2 

H The transitu™ "ill same tlutk Iran an ewe at" Nikiai " seems also possible as Nimw 

" E.g in ThcocriLus there is bolh Ihc case of flocks belonging la the goatherd (W S I ) 

an;L :i.a! i-.l a -,1..!- are 1 u- 1 niTL I .■ inlnre !. - Mr'.Li i'I tlxi ' tlcitk 'Jit. IV ■-()). 

ili.'T" Li alsci a irw[.:i.r, i>: ,[r-a:an ^.alliaij 1 1 ykieas ji Ki Jam:-.; mirk:n« ac Km 1:1 id 
VII. Unfree shepherds whose wnricil leased by a sanctuary (DiktyTUlflion)are also known 
Com Crete: 1C, II.XI.3.9f (late first cent B.C.X et An. Chaniotis, EBGR 1992 (in 
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political memory and reference. On the whole, one cannot resist the 
impression (hat the Koans engaged in all this because they wished to 
reckon emphatically and ostensibly with apart of their recent history that 
under new conditions was at least embarrassing. 

Krinagoras' own stance is no less interesting: his sympathy for 
Nikias, who was erroneously thought to have passed beyond human 
turbulence, is the final note of the whole poem (tA^iovo. liabaniaj." The 

well as some possible personal connection 1 " may explain the shocked 
iutcre.'l of the MvtiLnncan poet 

Last but not least, a further chronological indication for Nikias is 
provided here. Krinagoras was active diplomatically and politically 
between Mytilcnc and Rome under Caesar and Augustus, the last 
evidence of his diplomatic actr,a\ |io:atn;e; to ca 25 IK' and his poetiy 
to ca. 1 1 AD." So. in combination with Strabo's testimony {see above) 
and the lack of any hint of Augustus on Nikias' extant coins (issued 
under :n!_'.1i! acdions). the hirer's rule (in Ki:s lias alicadv been lirrrlh 
established before Actium and the Koan overthrow in the early Augustan 

(c) A last puzzling piece of direct evidence on Nikias as tyrant is 
the small bust of a child from Kos (the exact provenance seems 
unknown) with the inscription : NIK1A2 TTPANNOX. The bust and die 
inscription are known only from lakojacli's brief entry and photograph in 
a general chronicle of finds from Kos and the smaller islands of the 
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Dodecanese. 61 The inscription should actually be a graffito— it is 
distinctly engraved without much care for symmetry on the middle left 
folds of the himation worn by the child represented. That the word 
lyrannos accompanies the name of Nikias also points to this, 1 think, 
excluding the possibility of an original artistic engraving. Did Nikias 
appear here as a child? Was the bust perhaps part of a family monument? 
We cannot know. However, die denigration of the "Son of the Damos" as 
tyrant should belong either to a climate of opposition and counter- 
propaganda during his rule or to the phase of dramatic change in the 
political situation on Kos revealed by the violation of Nikias' tomb. In 
any case, the label lyrannos cannot be here but a clear ideological attack 
against Nikias, alive or not. 

Finally, an item of indirect evidence that can be very probably 
connected with Nikias and the % lassitudes c:f his physical and memorial 
presence on Kos is (d) the well-known decree with the appended list of 
priests of Apollo from Halasarna." More precisely, this whole document 
(written on three sides of a big stele) consists in the reiteration and final 
execution of the decision to erect a new inscription with a purged list of 
those priests. Herzog first studied :md hisnm^illv interpreted this decree 
{probably of the local deme of Halasarna) and "re-edited" list with the 
priests until this enactment as well as the subsequent ones (respectively 
forty eight and eighty five names) ,° His exact chronological pattern for 
the list, i.e. its terminus a quo (placed by him in 30 B.C.), was later 
revised by F.Hiller v. Gartringen" The latter recognized in the entry of 
the priest no. 106 a lower terminus o quo and connected it on external 
reasons with the beginning of Titus' reign, 79 A.D." So he moved the 
era of the reform and all the priesthoods to three years later (from 27 
!!.(' on) Tins iriru::i(ins cfinlbin;it:on. althoii.iih iiitjiuibli; (;f bL'ini; 
proven, is the foundation of the more probable (and current) chronology 
of the list. 1 * However, what matters in the present context is this 



" (i [akupidi. "Musd. L-splora/ioni i sain ndtc Bote minori," Clam Wades 1(1928). 
9IIT-(9S-6 with fie 77). LI Shir.™- Whit; Cm, 142 (u.^ij 1 have been unable to re- 
.™.t ii,i>;:i,-. May and December 1 997. 

" Original and basic pull :l.iI ion ■ /.ram;. II.:!. iii-4 ip.4H'i:V). The decree has been 
republished as Syll' T!i Sosdimiki :S'. V. 174; a pan of the list (from Ihe pricsl 
tu 17 L>,1, Ihi llr.I *ith :, li.Man uimej ..:.«! M ICMt :V l!!Ji (T ;i|so <:.. tl;. 
nfUfianu of this labulabon Chaniotis, tfoW. 205 (cf. 189f. wlhn AOT). 
" Three of these letter have been erased. 

"jyi.' 793 (n.5). Cf Hmn'sbnanf^lnrinajlibcfcrelhc number or ft^^ 

urid his a c in the p;e!ki; ul' K>if |i v.n Wic^M-i-Wlntc. t.V;.. L ■> 7 1'. lws 

:i ;ii^irliii:l;, .^uil-i:! :li\- I i 1 . \-.:::\: ;:l I kr.';:! 1 '' •lc'^.h I.. I lillcrllv! L'il hitllsdl 
" Mils nil lbs lit tin; tiiul chuplcr, p. 11211" 

" Hitler's chronological revision has been laier accepted by Hnzng himself, N&X, 21! 
(n-3> Cf also Shown- While Cm I47f (n.353). 
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"reformed list" ilstlf and the way its need and eventual realization is 
described. For the erection of the new catalogue is expressly to be 
preceded by an action in which "all the inadmissibly and illegally 
engraved inscriptions will be destroyed by the servant of the dcnic.'* 7 
Obviously, there were other lists or partial commemorations of other 
priesthoods that had long been officially rejected as unauthorized and 
unlawful, and were now eventually to disappear from the public eye. The 
temple proceeds not to a measure of simple conservation but of 
reformation in its own priestly tradition. 

The priest of the reform year (no. 48) is discernible on the 
inscription because his name is the last entry in a uniform writing style, 
while different ones characterize [he rest, which were clearly inscribed 
each following year Although we cannot rely on an absolutely certain 
chronoliiiiv oi'rhLs reiorru aaj tin- piueeJiiut and following name entries. 

ore.amzaiioiial I'.tnarii; [xiinl have beers alieadv j'la.ssab.v readied b> 
Herzog." Thus the priest no. 19 is rdiee IsuAiee Eia t i™ not 
Erjaeara; who mav well be the important Koan Euaratos at the court of 
king Herodes (ca t B.C.), known from Josephus His influence there is 
presented ;ss rnalirur tisat o:" Aiiinistus' othssi notorious i'a-.oi he. C Juhu.; 
Eurycles. 6 ' Thus Augustus' similar grant of Roman citizenship to this 
Euaratos seems probable. This prosopographical and chronological 
association is mutually strengthened by [he apparent identity of [he priest 
no. 25 Nixorofio; AoAwitAsor,; with the homonymous Koan archon on 
the reverse of a series of imperial Koan coins with Augustus on the 
obverse™ and the also hm no in mo us priest of Augustus (alive) in the 
deme of Halcis under the monarthos Antanor." The priests no. 17, 
Mocjros S8tW0{ Afuxieu u(l)o(i), and no 21, XjioXAuuc'Jtj; 6eaoi)™ 
(pUmi) Si AjroMniw'iov, reappear as hierophylakes in a votive insctip- 



fi ...natfa( piv ™; kla;:-/w''.rvr, ; r. -. j-7. ; ■ : •..[.■ 7a; Tr^y i voliutit; ilfMl^apauxim; 

"Herzog.Hal. 4K7489* 

III. I 2f,'. .1.1 . Ir. Ill ". S.:i;s,-,l;:i.::l rJuJiuriiiii! i:-ic Km. ,:;.!;:„ in ■Airll 
Ihe Halnsaman priest iri Msir.iei While, i \i: 250 (n 171) On C.Iulius Euiyclcs cf. 
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488, l-'rascr-Motlhewx s.v. Nmjiioac |4:i Sli.-n.in- While. r„,-. -W3 identified onlylbe 
pricsl of Augustus ^uli tils: lier:i..re, ir.r'.i' ] l.iUsHmsin priest. 
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tionforthc welfare of Tiberius and Livia (before her death in 29 A.D.). n 
So we would not seriously err if we place the second decade of priests in 
the list roughly in the perind of Asiyustus Co!i5i;qiii;iilly, [lie beginning 
of this revised list, that is not the year when the reform was finally 
realized, but the one in which it was retroactively carried out, should 
probably be connected with some change in official legitimacy in 
Halasama, and more generally on Kos. This change falls approximately 
in the years when Augustus defeated Antonius or the principate began. 

Herzog pointed to the testimony of the famous "Law against 
Tyrants" from llion" where the erasure of the names of all enemies of 
democracy from public record it I'm^Lvn. alio from priestlv lists: ...stos.- 

(Il l 19-121) Herzog concluded that the list of Halasama presents the 
names of priests of Apollo after Nikias' postmortem condemnation, the 
otherwise and approximately reached date of which foils in the same 
period. His conclusion, by now generally accepted," finds further 

names, from the above discussed text of the Lex Fonteia. Nikias' fall into 
official disgrace on Kos seems to have resulted in similar measures 
against his more prom men) adherents. 

What Heriog also noticed" but we should emphasize is the very 
long delay (forty-eight years!) in the implementation of this purge in the 
official temple records. Since the cause of the reform and its execution 
must revert to the developments following Actium, the removal of the 
"inadmissible and unlawful" names from official record postdated the 
entire age of Augustus, having been ultimately enforced somewhere in 
(he reign of Tiberius. Nikias' rule must have had very strong roots on 

dedications for his welfare, see above). Thus the process of "Enttyran- 
nisierung" should have been a delicate and protracted one Conversely, 
the "tyrant's" memory must have retained some degree of actuality to 
warr;inl this ptrsislur.iv 1:1 piTieemiijii. !l is also certainly significant [hat 
while we find some later descendant of the next great political figure of 
Kos, C.Stertinius Xenophon, active and honored on the island (see 
below), there is no respective trace of Nikias' family. The ban on his 



"6X7;SI18(tedcenWryB!c.|.criiowonthe various stipulation! of this document the 
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public memory might have been difficult and its enforcement only 
gradual but it also seems to have been definitive. Tliis point further 
supports tlie view that Nikias' political association can have been only 
with Antonius and not Augustus: for example, the latter's friend C.lulius 
Eurycles in Laconia was able to leave behind an important family of 
imperial aristocrats despite his temporary personal disgrace. 14 

The assumption of a longer transitional period between Nikias' 
postmortem fall and the extinction of all public traces and ramifications 
of his nile may also be conveyed by a comparative analysis of the 
archons' names on the Koan coins of his period on the one hand and 
those on the Augustan coinage of the island as well as the list of 
Halasaman priests on the other. One of Nikias' coins" is dated under the 
archon XAPMTA02 while one of the Koan coins with Augustus' head 
on the obverse under XAPMTAOS B.'" Despite previous views, it seems 
impossible to identify these two archons or to interpret the legend of the 
second as meaning "Charmylos (archon) for the second time."'* For the 
addition of a capital beta (B) after a name in the nominative is a regular 
way to abbreviate a homonymous patronymic in Greek inscriptions ," 
That this method was practiced on Kos, too, may be shown by the study 
of local examples." In Patriarea. 11 {=An£p 1934, 89) we find a college 
of three hierophylakes the names of the two of them include an express 
patronymic while the third (mentioned at the second place, that is 
between the other two) has the form: 6TPZ02 B. It is clear that Thyrsos 
was not here hierophylax for the second time but simply the "son of 
Thyrsos."* 1 In the list of Halasaman pnests (see above) we also find 
many such examples." Nos. 33 and 131 of the list are very instructive in 
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this respect. In the first case we have the entry: AttoWomoj /J' tou y'," 4 
which must mean "Apallonios(l) son of Apollonios(ll) son of 
Apollonios(III) " In the second entry we find: nuAAiuv 6' Zeeriotos 
to /?', that is while the first beta serves as a sign of homonymity 
inside the name, the fact of a second priesthood (obviously something 
unusual, as the list itself suggests) is analytically stated. 85 Various other 
KoEin examples of this significance of beta on inscriptions of the late 
republican/early imperial period could be adduced." Moreover, the 
evidence of other Koan imperial coins is equally clear: on the three Koan 
coin types under Caligula" we find in the obverse legends respectively 
the archon names no OnTlM02 ETA AM 02 B; 110 OnTlMOZ; 
ETA AMOS B. It should be clear that here, too, the sign B does not 
mean the iterated magistracy but the homonymous patronymic (also in 
three name forms probably referring to the same person). 

Thus Charmylos the magistrate under Nikias was not the same as 
the one under Augustus. Nevertheless, the mention of a homonymous 
patronymic to clarify the latter's identity strongly suggests some form of 
relation to his namesake in Nikian times. So 1 think it is quite possible 
that the two magistrates were father and son, the not too distant service 
of two members of the same family in this post being further an 
indication of a certain political continuity between the period of coinage 
with Nikias' and thai with Augustus' portrait on Kos. 

We may find some parallel evidence comparing certain earlier 
entries of the Halasarnan list of priests with the names of the magistrates 
on Nikias' coins."* One of the latter is Eirenaios."" In the list of Halasama 
we find two priests with that name: no. 26. son of Euaratos, thus possibly 
connected with the priest no. 19, C.lulius Euararus (sec above), and no. 
42, son of Xenodamos. Both priests should belong roughly in Augustus' 



(the sign of abhiwijIiiY.; ;:r. Lv_- ro-VLl.^ .■ Lliu 
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Segre, JC. 193, 194 
through Inc form to H\ Ihil is Ilk- .'ikh::on "I [he definite silicic 
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period. 9 " Neither the name Eirenaios nor that of another magistrate under 
Nikias, Eukarpos, are common on Kos " In the list of Halasama we find 
no. 24, the priest Eukarpos son of Ttieudotos, again assignable to 
Augustus' age. Finally, another magistrate on Nikias* coins is 
Polychares, a still rarer name on Kos. Only two more certain examples of 
i! are known from Kos,' 2 one of them the father of an apparently 
remarkable local figure in the Augustan age, Diogenes, the prostateuon 
of the union of TpuTorrwAm/scrularei appearing in a bilingual dedication 

title philokaisar, at least an indication of some local recognition and 
political influence (more on this and similar titles below, p. lOlff ). 

Admittedly, these cases seen separately do not amount to much. 
However, taken together they seem indeed to suggest some degree of 
continuity between the period of Nikias and that of Augustus on Kos. At 
least some people continued to be useful and influential, so that neither 
the animosity of the desecrating crowd nor the official condemnation of 
an age could have so rapid results on all levels. We shall return to this 
and related points in the final attempt of synthesis on Kos in the 
republican/Augustan period. 



d. Nikias (III): Further analysis of Nikias' honorary 
inscriptions. Elements of a civic ideology. 

Wc should mm complete the analysis of the votive inscriptions for 
Nikias' tromje'a the standard text of which has been already quoted 
above (p. 34). These small monuments present many important aspects, 
not the least of which is probably that they seem to have created a kind 
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recently: l.Beynoldj-U. I'jr.iitr-ibjien. ./em on.l (l.ul-iinrrrs oi AphnxBsUa, (Cambridse 
1987)117. 
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of local political tradition: for their genie* was later continued — despite 
the ban on Nikias' memory! — in the cases of major and minor civic 
maiinaii-s (see below). 'I'm cods to who:]] all ?hi:se mk:o\:m plaque;. :;l:ars 
and (exceptionally) bases of portraits/busts (see Appendices 2-4) are 
dedicated are the Sio! TtaTcciior ("paternal gods"). The relative anonymity 
(or collectivity) of these gods is interestingly matched by the total 
absence of any indication in the text about their dedicants. It is obvious 
(and recognized long ago)' 5 that these were perfectly identifiable by the 
place where each such monument originally stood, that is, the respective 
private house. At the same time, the dedication refers to the person 
honored (Nikias) in an indirect form, that is not mentioning him in the 
accusative (even in the rarer cases where an image of the actually 
honored seems to have "crowned" the inscription), but only through the 
modest formula "for the sake of Nikias' preservation." So the formal 
structure of the votive test gives apparently the first place not to Nikias' 
personality but to the "paternal gods" and their protection of him. This 
"syntactic tact" is then wholly outbalanced by the array of Nikias' 
attributes, following his name and placed inside that prepositional 

Who were actually these "paternal gods"? The cult adjective 
riaTe«io! is associated uith various gods in the Greek world, for 
example, Apollo in Athens. Practicing the cult of AttoAAbii- MaTgifjo; 
was one of the conditions to be fulfilled by Athenian candidates for 
archonship according \o A:i;U:'.le. .(,'.''] !'■..■! 5 \'.v Apollo sivms 10 !;:r.e 
been thought of as the toiiutios! tutelaiy yod of all Athenians because of 
his son Ion, their common ancestor * From Kos itself we have now a 
small votive inscription to Zeus Patroios," while a relative of 
C.Stertinius Xenophon (see below) was the provincial high-pnest of Asia 
Qto; 'PJju-tc «ai eeo[U]/ Si&aa-roi Kawaeee Aide UaTeam,." A more 
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relevant case seems to be a decree of the Koan deme of Isthmos 
mentioning a fine to the benefit of the "paternal gods to whom the 
sacrifice is offered" (Siut na.TQaia>v ol; a [Sun's mjnel/AeTrai.)" The 
decree accepts a private donation, probably for the support of cult on 
tribal basis in the demos (the three local tribes are expressly and jointly 
mentioned as the recipients of the gift), and meets various arrangements 
for the conduct of this cult As far as one can see here (the text is only 
partly preserved), the cult actions foreseen are mainly sacrifices. Thus 
the conclusion is probable that the cult of the paternal, common tribal 
gods of Isthmos was the actual beneficiary of the donation. If so, we 
would have an example of the connection between a collective cult of 
3esi r.aTiumi and the inter-tribal unity of a Koan deme. This partial 
example would then accord well with what seems to be the meaning of 
this cult on the level of the whole potis, too (see below). 

On the other hand, the collective mention of Stoi n 
dedications from other parts of the Greek world re 
nor instructive for our purpose. Especially rare and significant are the 
cases of a context pertaining to the welfare of a politically important 
person {or persons). TTiis variant is known to me only from Kos (cases of 
Nikias and later local statesmen, see below), Myndos (tor Trajan's 
father) 1 " and Olbia (for Septimius Severus and his tamily)T The votive 
inscriptions from the two latter places present, however, some 
differences from the Koan examples (apart from the apparent lack of 
earlier examples at both places): in Myndos (three examples known so 
far) the dedication is made in common to the "paternal gods" and 
Apollon Archegetes while the (private) dedicant is expressly mentioned 
in each case. In Olbia the inscription is longer and concerns the 
dedication of a whole balneum by the city to the paternal gods. 1 " So the 
group of the Koan dedications to the "paternal gods" with a political 
context is incomparably richer, includes the earliest examples (for Nikias 
but also for Xenophon, see below), and bears the mark of a distinct local 
tradition. The only help we get from the non-Kuan examples of such 
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dedications to clarify the identity/character of the "paternal gods" is the 
wider attestation of a probable connection between some form of 
political patronage over a city by certain influential persons (in these 
later cases: not local citizens) and die dedication "for their well-being et 
sim." to the "paternal gods" 103 

Of course, the first thought that would come to mind on these gods' 
identity (on the basis of the usual broader significance of the adjective 
TraTcoios)" 1 * is that they included all the ancestral gods of Kos. 
L.Robert 1 " has already preferred to identify the pairoioi Iheai of Myndos 
with the "dieux ancestraux de la ville." What seemed to complicate the 
similar question on Kos was the evidence of another Koan inscription 
on which Artemis, Zeus anil the Sioi naiwo: receive together a 
sanctuary and a cult through a private donation. P.M.Frascr concluded 
from this that the Koan "paternal gods" could not include all the gods of 
Kos; at least some of them had to be extra mentioned in this case." 17 The 
remark was clever but only half true: for Zeus was here mentioned as 
Hikesios and Artemis with a respective (not preserved) cult adjective. So 
in both these latter cases the cult of deities as TraTsijos/TrnTcaja (like 
Zeus in the example cited above) were not concerned. This leaves the 
possibility open to include all cults of Kos traditionally bearing the 
attribute traTncjiof in a collective group of Beat itaiq^im "' It seems then 
that the essential point was not the inclusion or exclusion of some gods 
but the common significance of their cults expressed separately by the 
addition of rraTeiSot to their names and jointly (apparently more often in 
such a political context) with the constitution of a group of Seoi no-reim. 
Therefore the "paternal gods" on Kos (and probably in the similar 
dedications from other places, too) included all the ancestral, traditional 
gods of the community exactly as they represented the original, authentic 
religious tradition, generation after generation, and the consequent divine 
protection of the respective BOTefc, the yorJieriand. This last connection 
(Tia-rcic-iraTeqioi Bio!) had a glorious tradition for the Greeks at least 



m Trajan's father. M.Ulpjus Traiamis (see concisely JB.Campbell. OCT?. 1570), whs 
proconsul of Asia in 79/80 A D Olbia seems to have become pert of Moesia Inferior 
under Septimius Sevens: Lalyschcv at IPE, I'.l 74 (comm.); C. DtmotT, DtrKltine Paufy 
Uv. 01biatl),273. 
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Philius and Theoi Solefes). 
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since the Persian Wars when the signal of the Greek attack at Salamis 
mentioned successively the liberation of fatherland, families and "the 
seats (sanctuaries) of the paternal gods." 1 ™ Wc find later a similar 

the Koan examples also the dedication to the "paternal gods" bore in 
itself the connection v.rdi th-j whols konti co::inuiiiitv and ils fair. 

It is significant [kit this iiithurL-md-comiL-ction recurs in one of 
Nikias' attributes: the statesman honored was (nAon-a-rcic, "lover of (his) 
fatherland." Although the concept of the beloved fatherland actually 
underlies some Homeric phrases," 1 the adjective (piWr»T(ie — as far as 1 
can see— seems not to antedate llu: I Udlaiistie period, where its use 
becomes more and more frequent in both literary and epigraphic texts. M! 
One may think of two reasons for this later expanded use of the word: 
first, in the classical period the parallel word (hiAottoAic ("lover of one's 
own city") was in use, that is, a term designating the "patriot" in the 
same sense as above — for practically the greater part of the Greek world, 
which lived in poleis. Second, the characterization of a citizen as "loving 
his fatherland'' was probably superfluous in common usage, exactly as 
the title euergeles for a city's own citizens had actually-no sense. Only 

their pioti'iincn; citizens' practical contribution vjwards 11k: n;ik;:qi nf 
their community become a specially laudable virtue (with a 
corresponding honorif.i: l.rL'i suiveeilimi a previously implicit standard 
readiness to serve the common good 113 Thus the attribution of this 
adjective to Nikias must be also explained by the need to describe his 
outstanding merit towards his fatherland. 

emphasis on the fortune of the fatherland suggests a closer association 
between xaitwei Ssni and Nikias the t lAom-reic. The dedication to the 
gods of the fatherland for the preservation of such a citizen very probably 

"* A., Pers., •H)lfT.(Br<Aidh=au) : ira-Tiei lUAljHaB ht, ih^igo^rc m-qitf, 

;: ' V.: (,'J 2 : .. i/J. a -; iiv.o !m NiSJLi. >:I:iti:> V.'li.i,: IV: li A ; hen I : m [inline M 

break nut from the sen-blockade at Syracuse in Scritembcr 413 B.C ) Sen ib r$> rownnii 

KJ-Dflwr, A Histortcat Canrnwataryoa TbZfMn. IV. (Oxford 1 17(1) ad ]oc. 

"' Cf die representative examples assembled m LSJ, u. and L.Robot, IMIenica 
Xm|l96i). 215. One of the earliest examples ul' ils use us a personal atttihalc on Kos 
o 'in 1 !„■ ..■ ,i .■! ' . . I ■ ■ .: .1:1 If ■ ■ r, i iith il ibiloiss the nameol" 
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meant that his life and action were presented as the guarantee for the 
welfare of the fatherland itself The gods could actually do nothing better 
for their city than preserve the person and work of its apparently most 
eminent citizen Nikias." 4 Obviously the same idea fits very well the rest 
of the cases of such religious-political dedications mentioned above. It 
also neatly fits the choice of the word nvivrm'ia to describe Nikias' 
preservation: for this term seems to have been much more often and 
meaningfully associated in the political vocabulary of the Hellenistic age 
with (he fate of communities/cities than individuals. 1 " However, the 
reference to an individual of decisive importance for a city was simply a 
natural variant of the main usage (d" the w eU-kiHuwi use of the attribute 
2wn» for monarchs as "saviors" of cities etc.) 

Nikias' attribute ToC Aauau i/io; (cf above) presents an aspect that 
may now be seen more clearly 1 lis description as philopatris 
immediately follows the one as "the son of the Damos." This is a well- 
chosen sequence of terms, "peuplc" and "fatherland" being very close to 
cadi other ideologically Nikias" love for his fatherland is implicitly 
parallel with his quality as child of (and, we should understand, his fdial 
devotion to) the People. It is here noteworthy that the term yiktrna-tiiio. in 
its — as far as I can see — chronologically first literary example denotes 
exactly this filial love and devotion.'" Love of the father Damos and the 
fatherland were perfectly combinable m word and essence. 

our present Greek evidence. 01" icusly, it corresponded so well to the 
needs of political expression in the cities of the Greek East from that 
time on that later examples of it and the related t^tms L-ii; Jr,: 
ftjujtijci "™f rfeowrins etc at various places abound. 1 " It is also very 



"' The tent of PH SI is similar ami different at Hie same lime: O Sip*; bnig l-ridf 
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below) ' 
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L.Robefi. in: J. des Gunnels al }. .'.«.■ k/i r-.v rfu iyecu. i.e Nymphic, (Quehet/Furis 
1969) J17-320. Cf. also belov, mi l!i£ tasc ol'C luSius Pardalas and the Koan examples of 
such lerms lain lhan Nitias. The same concept could be geographically enlarged: 
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characteristic thai despite some assimilating tendency in the honorific 
vocabulary of cities in Latin West and Greek East the above terms 
remained specifically Greek under the Empire, no exact Latin 
equivalents having ever been coined. So it is in every respect 
important to throw the maximum light possible on the apparently first 
conception of this title on Kos. 

What strikes one here land has been just alluded to above) is that the 
symbolic filiation of Nikias as "son of the Damos" has completely 
replaced any mention of his real parentage. As we shall see, the name- 
title iafiou uloe simply follows, in subordinate place, the real filiation in 
the later similar votive monuments for Xenophon and other Koan 
notables." 9 By that time the wider use of this and similar designations 
has undoubtedly detracted from its original force. A "son of the people" 
(et sim.) was no more loftily or rigorously conceived as the hero i zed son 
of a local deity. It is significant that in one of the earliest such examples 
after Nikias' period — the case of the Sardian magnate C.Iulius Pardalas, 
archlereus of Rome and Augustus in Asia in a year between 2 B.C. and 
14 A.D. — real and symbolic filiation turn up in unconcerned symbiosis 



(/O/Ui 111.87), an <Mt MonMnrv nu ri£ roV&s (ATaUa, Awi^rt 
Prmopograpliy ami Socitly, Athens 1988. no. 1 321 ) etc . on which all cf again L Robert, 
a:; AMI !,3i : 'ifu : i. ">i>l :~ ill . : il N3L--I i liilJ Hn,7 1 ■):,:■. ^.h 

"'"This has been correctly iimi.:.\I jlicadviii S- Venue, DEL 38(19601, J60 with regard to 
ApaL. Ma'. IV.26.3 and via; i-fe ««iu«; <:r nmt the l - l ir ll 1*11] iuuivsis tiv Cornier. 
Parnate, ap. M2f, SS.1 r'Hli Ui; <-.-r.x\ rewrvji™ of HWPIekel. SEG 39, p. 405 on 
equating the meaning or™ t mUaac with thai of Tfoteumc ltt*we. and the corresponding 
Uilin li-lki- .ji'i ~fT I'lunii ipn cohniae/pptriae). 

1 ""Hie examples of smii liu-; iiljiu ii. L' S'-l-liiil-.i' X^Iz-.-ij-Ilmii. M.Aclius S.iriiriijiuis 

\V S|>l'l]jLL* RUlillllS J'lllnllLL- «|ll IlLL |]|-LI1^,I III ■Hll.*Ll<ll<LTl1 ^f|L']fln- Llll.l 
LllipLLIlJlLL'.i i'lU.T.L .LIL sL'II.C J J lL. 1. L L I LL I. LVL •■. I;,.L..I - \i J:'j'J~//L 1^5 LLl ^LLLIIL 

inSOiptionS: Nikaeura'. S'UI m|' j 'll.-.ini.L--. LL' uil'IHI WC ilj.V :L iI.'iLL. liriOll. .I|:|Li'lL-||\ 

the demc of Hala-Sania. as tfi^affaTprJi, S-ju..- :.!■■'.. p-iAa-Wagi (Heizog. AIF. no. 

I!!. [I l-l.'' ilL.-jll.lir.LILLLr LL! .;,,„* | , ,| , _± l|; t l,.| t .. S | Lin iij ^ppM 

in Meiuri. AS, 4611-= Same. m.s. i:v ;:(>■(, .una <„> i,,,,, m i\ K part en Xtnonhon's 
family below). The priest i>f Apollo no. f>5 (ca .IS AD.) m lire list or Halasama [see 
Lib,. ue. n (il) t: I ieMeiils I' I I iiiit'.JS n slyi.nl lhvie k.LiL.liy ll. iijuw uif ijfu; waf 
;irwie imi ISiis liekiwi ei>oire&i™t Wo find a mention gf/Uaiiu KwCnlrnv AtwiiMj 
ttt Bi™a[>/) OiHotfar,*™, ,MI, pWiimjac m />// 131) (Segie, /.Co, EV 206 

SlilllC, IVl-iLli I IlilVC .LiO lIiC-A'.-J illULL L.LIi lit LILL , | lit f. L : : I L ! 1 1 L" L. L.l I r.f JIlT LL MLSlClJ | ,l,'3i, 

naCBuni Mjun, mm and supposing thai this person had been "adotlalo dal popolo di 

l.eio " 1 li'l. Ili.'l^ L- i:o ■ ; :-: :- I li t !ll ; :i:ilii:i;: .it I Illi : :l-l,liliill li '.l.i nil.], tud ih^TL 

been here a reference to Ihc people of Leros, this would have certainly lalen Ihe slandard 
form ToJ li&>. icf. (i Manuimaiu. AS.ll ji«2(i%Wi4), 1165,2^8). Iliere is 

oiinnuncement of the deme of Hippiotai (O.pugliae'c'anatelli. /•/' 13(1958), 41ST> At 
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LIS I IiijiMArl jtffij -oi ir : ;ia\. -n ^nqii\n.;-\mv v'toi?" Is the contrast with 
Nikias' exclusively '"unreal" filiation merely due to the latter's concern 
to be associated just with the deified People? Was there no reasonable 
room for humans beside the People if Nikias' filiation should have the 
proper effect or was the divine exclusivity of his projected parentage 
additionally motivated by his humble descent? The remarks on Aelian's 
story about Nikias (see above) should be bome in mind. As Nikias 

of Antonius, one may also recall that the triumvir's favorites and staff in 
the Greek East often belonged to the lower classes. They were either 
descendants uf ordinary faun lies (like 1 1\bie;is of \lvl.isa. se'j hekuv) or 
even treedmen (like Theophilos, Antonius' representative at Corinth, 121 
or Demetrios who had a similar function on Cyprus). The rise of a 
favorite freedman in a provincial city, even under the "stricter" 
Augustus, has been well illustrated by the splendid eareei and local 
honors for the latter's hberlus C lulius Zoilus of Aphrodisias.'" Curtius 
Nicias (according to Herzog's basic identification) could also be an 
example. 1 " 



.l..:i:...i k.;::. cvpi .:...;:.] :l:,l j.: r'-'/'r! lihi'lllii 1-c cviik:i: 

'" rJ(,7.V .(■?;. I- ICKH IV ::,U* I.^'m l*25l. -■ - 1 I y^r, r«r»U 
HdjJoAi ,ai -rai Iismiif toC ZoeMs.'il'T; tij. I JijSif.i... On person I 
icivntly CuniiiaraLe, m> 2fi ([> -ISt" J I. Robert, Laodkce (n. 117}. 318 a 



''' Pint. .-Inf.. 67.7 ...-,p<y«; (Ml'. A|-t.;i^l 

jirjiLrov Ji nei( Kaioue a hob iirijf L3i e ™ , 

;T m Mi;: the next and similar cases among the republican pi 
most recall]!, (.ill Uk («:tiisiini ill C iulus /..Hills tin cue. see I 
■/fci-.tABjii^mlo/CJirrtiuZo/lojIAphrBrhsiosIl, (Miiira !';')i|')f 
'"DC 48.406: ..Zr- C ?vv i< i>i jjfiiji™* iiA^i (sc. An' " ' 
Tf tdeT Kanropic Toil R^onoDEi £ji-, jiai thtb Tp 

■ ■■ !■ ■■. ■ ,i i : . in. ,i 

sj..L^:::iliii/. a.vv:- nil i.lio t vi t 'in .'■lil.'s The Aphrotlisians dedicated a mcnui 
lo him on Which lie ie|,;e^ciil'-.< .e:. i.'i.ikilL;, li.Lii.ls '.Mill ihc Humus iiiieI t],..Viiu, 
:I.m i'i.Iis ■:! A [v.i i^ i,. ;^ i :■ i I l.e ■ p::it ul 1:iU re|i:;scr.Lliii:i id Sir.illi. lhiii C::| 
iaiEill-iilinn :ik e.|i:ul> "I ^l.il'Ji liy liic li^iil.'li.ikc I i^ [ em in k.i 111 \ sisml. 
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After all. ihe notiea of a "iiorr:!;^ fiaahen" (not ye: a forma] njmg 
or title) appears in classical Greek history in connection with lower 
classes of free -bora, shoes, or UK-skives. One may adduce here first the 
brilliant rivalry between Ihe slave Paphlagon and the base-bom sausage- 
scller Agorakri'.os for the gaatiiiati.kip u^to^hi) of thu aged Demos 
in Aristophanes* Knights, where (he image of quasi-filial devotion 
repeatedly appears in Agorakritos' action: so for example when the latter 
asserts (769-70) x'ayviy', St Aiju.', ci n (siAui no.) miprw, 
xaTaTfii)3E:f edWiiip..., or when lie addresses Demos as "father" {raTso. 
724) or "papa" (namr/oW, 1215) The simulation of a filial role towards 

the Denies is cle;::k implied fnr Ihe lower-class bill benevolent 
demagogue contending for the control of the people. 1 " 

A more pronounced father-son relationship between the Athenian 
people and afreedman exists in the case of Agoratos, the ex-slave whose 
liberation and spurious enfranchisement in Athens Lysias presents in the 

Athenian demos as his adoptive father (thud™ mreoa) although he 

Agoratos' version of ho« this new parentage occurred was that he was 
given not only freedom but also citizenship by the demos for his 
collaboration in the assassination of Phrynichos, the leader of the Four 
Hundred. Obviously, such a brave act— whether actually performed by 
him or iinl— wojU eini'/e him lo regard [lie Athenian people in theory 
as his adoptive father. Thus there appears again a man of 
and (purportedly) high merit towards the demos, who is at the 
beneficial y and benefactor of the people in an imaginary 



K'l' 1 111 u|.iiii;:il Ilia! ;i .' i v "ail. I - l>.:.r. nimble la pte^enl :i puhliuly acceptable 
pa Iron Mine ":i K"- ■ . r v^.-'iaef. ho. Iv:i re I ice re. I lcipnl.i'il:: 'iv ^■-iwin-'eOiit.; ' 
c^rexdudehisliberlms.'.TiiliiMKehefaw) grammarian 
'"CI also ibid. 21 If. 426. 741, 773, TMf, and Ihe relevant remarks of B.SSUauss, 
Falhen and Sax in Allien!. Af™.'o K i- nuj Si^iei.- i„ the K™ if the Pelopanntsian War, 
(Princeton l993) esp .lii-7, jod L.Slraas*. Skiuus and Arislophonti, (New York 1966) 
103 [IIlo reLi::;i^e-Hc-llci -"■itt.^ ,11 :i. having txien exposed as an infant, he has now 
reeognized his father and been recognized by his lather, who repents his mistake 1 "). 
3l7(in contrast with Hut leUion Paphlajon, i.c.'Kleon claims to be the- father of Ihe 
riemiu (11)37-9). but neici tii lie il. child") 11k iiii:i« of the demagogue as tpitropos of 
Ihe people ret-urs n: ,'Vc.v. o^ " 'J lie :tf.i\.s sooais In a.oe .il<n it:n::: pa^ai;, 

applied 11. trie- ilIjI: a aio. pi:p,ll;i[ lc:.l.:. .uleai al policial, lu the ih'ni,i: Ll' Plata's 

(7) Fifth Letter, 322 it (the author would have given his advice lo the demra xaSinti 

"•XHLSl.tf 70. 72. The authenticity of 9 1 has been sometimes doubted (so Blass and 
Gcmet in the liudii edition!. Milhdiit sMItieieol reiuinis, I think (so Hude in the OCT 

edili I I .li 'i :l:c a t, - _ ^i- : "i l I am ■ : 1 1 1 ■ 1 1 ■ . . v- in a-,: :iM .-anion hy 11. hrnhberger. 

■lii)-™*-''' ><«!•■" il" I.vjmi .., I', (Leipzig 1880)p.t66r 
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filial -parental relation. 

Was NikLis a similar, later example of a man adroitly concealing his 
obscure origins under a solemn patronymic remunerating his services to 
the Koan darmr:'> \; is remarkable in this respect that (a) lie preferred to 
appear in those inscriptions without his Roman name-form, although for 
example Theophanes of Mytilene did not refrain from doing so as a 
Pompcian client about a generation before. 1 " All later important Koans 
honored on the same type of small votive monuments as Nikias appear 
there with their full Roman names (see below). 13 ' (b) The decree for the 
final erection of the revised Halasaman priest-list {see above) lays 
emphasis on the authorized tabulation of the pi iests. mel inline ilie latter "s 
patronymics (raTpcurni!, 1.13).™ (c) Curtius Nicias in Cicero seems not 
to be simply a man of letters but also a shrewd news-agent and 
businessman who differed once with a Vidius on the repayment of a 
debt 1W If Syme 13 ' was correct in his replacement of Vidius with 
Vedius — thus integrating this element into the ingeniously reconstructed 
life of P.Vedius Pol'io. Ihc laler. riolonou.- prolci-c ;jf Augustus who was 
of libertine origin and habits— we get perhaps a glimpse of the real social 
milieu of parvenus in which Nikias' gourmet and idle nature (according 
to Cicero's 131 allusions) would fit perfectly This view oTNikias' formal 
.00;:] status iein;Li::s a distinct possibility mth CI;:' present ei kience 

Nikias was also a "benefactor of (lie city" UU(,ytTa<; to; noA;os) 
and a "hero" (iietos)' 11 We ate left to guess on the kinds of benefaction 
lie offered the city (see below) but. nbviousSy. Ins heroic eleiatioi; 
(whatever his social origin actually) should minor the greatness of his 
euergesioi. One should add here that to be recognized as a civic hero in 
lifclime was not yet a usual honor for a Greek, and, as far as we know. 
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had never before occurred on Kos Deification of living kings/dynasts 
(and then the emperors) and formal heroizationrtie.oic honors for 
important iiving politicians, generals etc. was known from the beginning 
of the Hellenistic age. 1 " However, such a public recognition, under 
scrutiny, shows that only outstanding merit of the Greek honorand, and 
this only rarely, could gain him the name and/or the honors of a hero in 
his own crty during his lifetime. 134 The same is true, a fortiori, for the 
outright "godlike honors" (£tb9iiu ziim!) decreed by cities for great 
benefactors. 13 ' As far as I can see, 1 " there are only two certain examples 
of this last category ftom the late Hellenistic period: (a) the Pergamene 
honors including a priest, a sanctuary etc for Diodoros Pasparas, who 
brought about the political rehabilitation of his initially pro-Mithridatic 
city versus Rome in the early sixties, and (b) the similar treatment of 




jws In M l>N-,lss:>n. ,:„■ zwkHck;-!! 

IJSff (tap. 142-4} md K_LaHc. Rlteiicht 

!W:i™ W .iiiililr. 'M'.imllLI. I'K.I!: tsf M 2-(. always I'-ssic 0:1 liwse devclur.iirait'i 
(with further literature): C.Habitlit, GoBmenschenlum imf griechische Sadti, (Milnchen 
U!7i:-jesp 2IMC. 2tV.-K ]..;(,ii^rt.;(K.: 'JJiiSs:). i=«-n(>(C. Prior KrSf. 211T :.:•[' 47- 




inChilkisiiil91 B.C.: Plm.. 
nam.. Ifr.cf lUruniki. W; XXI Vf ]«:!), ,.v LQuirKtiinf-ij r'lamjniriuj. UTO. must 
have been granted durin E the honorand's lift Cf. Price R&P, 461; A.Lintott, Imperium 
Ro»MN U m I'ul.nri aii.&isKai. 1 1 ;:■[■. I ; :r: . lVHj I HIjI I iJ-V;. ]-. ; L i 

sBeising the importance of Cic. attQa.fr I 1.26 an 

in Asia being also associated with UK erection of 

s^Uirte archa I :o!t>r;ji:a; ru:i:i,i:s :;l:Iili si!^:lS[ . Ik:.! :i:.^ •uy.ilii ILs'.LL.Iy :;jko- 1t-.LT I'lMir: i.]' 




4(1974), 183-205. Cf. 
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days of honorific performances will be added to a series of six other such 
days referred lo as ri; t«ik SiiT™ xai wffMttw ijttieas (1. 18) and 
devoted in turn to Augustus, Tiberius, Livia, German icus, Drusus and 
T.Quinctius Flamininus. A real hierarchy of cult honor is implied, in 
which even the living member of an important local dynasty of euetgelat 
does find a final place after the imperial gods and hegemones. and his 
own father, the deceased hero. 1 * 

The name of a hero does seem to be accorded more freely to living 
persons in the later empire. This does not entitle us to suppose, however, 
that there were similar habits for the end of the first century B.C. or the 
beginning of the first century AD, where in most of the known cases 
only dead benefactors received it'" Thus Nikias' case is finally, and 
naturally, brought much nearer the figures of his roughly contemporary, 

status and privileges being regained or secured under Roman control in 
such a decisive way that they were considered to deserve civic honors 



'" Price. /I£P. SO with ii 1 22 also perceive? these honors as heroic. 

"' Some lata esampL-s v.r.crc J.s,,,; shojIJ LliiTiictaiM living persons: IGRR 1.979- 7C 

[.xviii.55 (Lytlos. Flavian oi post-Flnvian|. where the combination igum m, >c«rp>mjjv 

fiaoJ,^ ijiuiwioi tmm (1.8). ISsnaonttaia II. 1, 10tS (a. fourth cent A. D.), 




iwiuld he equi.Hv uiKile 10 mlale a siiicl nilu (so Utobert. Hdlenica 13(1965), 207, 

cf. also Bull. 1977. 489; followcdcg by P Herrmann, AfflW/(7J 44(1994X208 with nl7). 

early Empire The Koan material (its importance partly noticed by Fruscr. RFM, 166L. 
Ti.t^l . wli'i |»iiril^d 1i. eNtLpLii.ii-' tifkoberfs nile, and rather underrated as a "Sonderffll]" 
by Oraf, ibii.130, n.71; see also below) should warn us. I think, against such a 
generalization. It would be better to treat each case as a special problem and admit 
uncertainties, especially in references to distinguished citizens, us for example in un 
lii.l-iiukih Inn A,Ii;ii:,v:ii,.:i ;;j|.iisl:^ ]■'■ I- Sd , worth eim, EA 19(1992). 126 (tirst cent 
B.C ) and some Koan examples to be mentioned right below. 
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that transcended the human sphere." 1 

Neither the public name nor the honors of a hero were something 
ordinary— as the evidence of Kos itself may finally show. For we find 
here one more certain, later case of a living benefactor receiving the 
name of a hero: the Claudian/Neronian magnate of Kos C.Stertinius 
Xcnophon in some Koan inscriptions However, neither Xenophon nor 
his still later Koan "peers" M.Aelius Sabinianus and M'.Spcdius Rufinus 
(on all this see below) appears with this honorific name on the same kind 
of small votive monuments to die patrotol theoi as those on which we 
see Nikias' concise Burgerspiegel. It is also significant that the other 
cases where ■Sjiui/'^oir; is used in boncriFicAkdicaEivc Koan inscriptions 
after Nikias' age consist in three applications of these terms for 
honorands of whom we cannot be actually certain whether they were 
alive or not, and a fourth for a young dead person. All four persons 
concerned were of high social status: the three first 14 * belonged to the 
very distinguished local family of Ti Claudius Alcidamus, tracing their 
ancestry back to Herakles and Asklepios and related to Xenophon's 
family (see below), vdv.k the fourth died as priest of Apollo at Halasama 
and was also a member of a family important on imperial Kos, the 
Hetereii.™ At any rate, even these additional examples of Koan imperial 
hemes can only lend more weight lo the attribution of a heroic identity to 
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a living individual on late republican/early imperial Kos,' 51 and thus 
enhance retrospectively the value of the honor once accorded to Nikias. 
To be publicly accepted as a living hero was obviously nothing debased 
in those periods. 

The formula referring to Nikias in the dedications to the palroioi 
theai (imiq/mg) -rac NiJiio...CTuinK!;o5) deserves also further examination 
of its possible models and character.'" This indirect form of honoring a 
man or woman in power should have as ultimate sources of inspiration: 
(a) various votive texts of private individuals who chose to indicate in 
this way who was entitled to the divine attention and care corresponding 
to their offering Thus by the use of the ims-fbrmula they stated either 
their sharing these potential benefits with some relativefs) or they 
completely conceded them to this/these last In an Attic dedication from 
the fifth century B.C.,'" for example, Smikythc dedicates after a dream a 
statue to Athena [su^lajistT; J[sxaTT)v/ xai] inrso waliiwy/ x]ai tavnjfcl. 
The second alternative is found for example already in fourth century 
B.C. dedications from Olbia, in the one imcq -n>i/ tjhtsos by Mestor the 
son of Hipposthenes to Apollo. 154 This usage went on in later periods (so 
for example in various dedications to Asklepios from Athens, Paros and 
Kos, and to the Egyptian Gods on Delos)." 5 In these latter cases the 
dedicant credited some beloved person's spiritual account, we could say. 



1,1 On these cases of heroizanon on Kos cf. also Sherwin-While, Cos. 366f. (when; the 
N'k^oru::. ™ !>;■[■: -j JiinosorilLTBi.c. AV-". 212 ■■ sle..J:l\ ■n:;|irir.^J us ■ lMuii:t,- '1 
A L.:fJ i:uHiiht.i 01' liiis Jl'Jh-;i1:i; i-,; irati! :n ilr.vk VMS : i i. s.j r i ;i 1 i Cj -i : : 
papyri) has been offered on the occasion of such Ptolemaic dedications by Eraser, PA, 
I226f . C.374-376 (ils 297-8) Howvcr, ] see no reason to accept his rigid distinction 
(575) of the meaning of iirau+bare genitive of person and the more expanded forms like 
imi$ i^c uytitn;, r% rwnfiiae etc. Cf. also M.Guarducci, Epigrqfia greea, H, (Roma 
1969) 125, 147, who tried (1 think, in vain) to establish a difference in essence between 
such cases classilicd as "dediche volive" and "dediche anorarie" (approximately the 
trou;;* 1...] Mini (t>> L.nly iIil: iri|».!l.i]'L.- i.I Ill- !*:r-i.n. ■■r.'L.,ii:i[xr"L\r Ulc SIOiJs' 

Soch-iteliprHK Cvil'xre ti'fS.na and .', [,,.'iipal::niia in the G:aei:n-Hom„n t'lrintt Ha.fe.d 
on Epigmphical Evidence [Rclifiir.i i:i liic Grj^o-R™i,m World, 128], (Leiden 1994) 

ev.\< t<L.L,<JlL.ii.:.o. l.,IIl:.:-- ;u::i ;:]r h III:: Ar.L: L 1mj[ uls.i the 

Greefc and Latin forms si sjoh lioJkvli.jiii ■:i:t the \;i:-huie:\ of..."] from the Roman 
imperial period and the area of the Nabataeans, Hatra, Palmyra and other places in 
Syria/Phoenicia. A ver. ir.'.L-n- -.:nc :i sp-.-i l :-:'l;is re;:j]ls ■;: liio o:sl:ncl probability that the 
wido •llllii-:;::r. :::' 'ne-.e. :'.:r:r; jI.l- :ii rli,: I ;i:l'..T.N li: [;.^ 'mill' nnu'-| .'Jihu 1:in.:- iriLjihl 

partly due to a longstanding Near Eastern (already Assyrian) tradition of such dedicalive 

concepts and patterns. 

"* 10 1 J 857 (si 1 524). 3-5, ca. 470-450 B.C. 

'".ivM.'zisitr.iii.iux 

Athens: ;rj n' 4351, 4j(-5. i.5f.7, -1.17:, <>j74. -l-KHi. 44;>! cK (.):. TVras iirnl IMoi d 
the cases cik-J by liawi In \'i2}. [\ ?7< Kris Ibuhammar. no 71) 
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(b) Equally old, and obviously stemming from ihs same concept, 
was the public custom of expressing the sacrifices offered to some god(s) 
for the sake of a community, a state etc. by the same formula. An early 
example is the Athenian decree on the colony at Brea where we find the 
mention ...xaAA)rs(jemii hi/trie Tsi dnoixiac.'" Further, we often find the 
more or less standard mention of sacrifices imiq tou J^ou/t^s 
■noKtia^lvtfi fjeuAijj in Athenian texts (literary and epigraphic) of the 
classical period.'" An interesting development in the Hellenistic period 
was the specific formulation of the purpose of such sacrifices of the 
prytaneis as =V irricia xai nnw) Tfj; flouAiij xai tou fij^ou,' 51 to 
which during the Macedonian control of Athens under Gonalas and 
Demetrios II the royal family could be added, so for example xai unit 
■mti BaffiAtcuj tumybiai xai QIKas -rfc flatnX'unnt; xai ™u ixy&vuv 

'["In? last example of a "royal le-skiu" ni the discussed formula is 
not at all isolated There are many such examples of sacrifices/other 
votive offerings for members of ;ill lln; riujor I k'llu:iis'Ji-. royal houses or 
their dignitaries cither in the simpler form, consisting in ine g (genitive of 
the name/s, or the expanded ones, comprising a mention of the kings' 
etc. preservation ± health. So officers and soldiers of the Attalid garrison 
on Aegina make a dedication to Zeus and Athena trnig flao-dtitug 
Arrahw (Attalos I),™ while a gymnasiarch of Andros under Eumenes II 
or Attalos II had offered — among contributions to the performance of the 
royal cult in the city-- -sacrifices ~ -r- roO 3'tii\/..h.i; t-,n\a; xai 
ff-iuTijei'a;. 161 The indirect but definite, special association of monarchs 
with the cult of other gods through this formula facilitated its use 
becoming widespread . In contrast there seems lo be scanty evidence of 



'"SvU^Meigss-Hwis' 49.5. 

'' c« lilt ViL-wus u:..l„;,ll „. 11.;: .■U l ,;,„„, Hr.ul,. jOMimi 1972) 

lWff.; Syll' 144 25.473.1 1-12 etc 

See the useful study by V.l.Anaslasiadis. "01 U «*rwp Mh Tri iSr^ixi, 
^a™|HT» Tfl(iMi^""i^ "OCT.'." KAA1ISIKA 4i(ig!»> iij-'33 where many such 
exjiujik^ Lire ail lifted and analyzed. 

SEC 33.1 55, 23-5. On Kiii we have ihe sim:U e„ja ai Negri.-, /.Cos, ED5.15IT. where 
Ihe bene He juries of Ihe divine attention solighl llirollrh saerifites to various deities will 
Ue li.ilh damn' ,md tl.v.l! hiriuly ofCappadocia under Ariaralhes IV: ...i/je££ te to-s 
flVflvura^]/ *o? OTurlijp^J nu re ia/iou xlaf SlaolrArias ApjapiSat xai]/ ra$ iVI*™! 
r)S; .Mjm{ Ara^l.i «a( tw Ti«v (1 .]/ ref. oa Ihe date. ca. ISC B.C., 

II : 
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difference with Nikla.- ea.n is r,..1 ,liro:i,:i::ei':il la-.- ■.olive le*ls for the imperial 
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as Archippe of Kymc. This last example 10 ' (ca 150-100 B.C.) is 
probably characteristic in thai Kyme chose a sacrifice to the gods !n\iq 
r« Aexhnnii ewrnoias xa.i Bruise (11.18/9, 32) on the occasion of her 
partial recovery from a serious illness and so as a special thanksgiving 
offering Orjaeiorijeia, 11.15/6, 30).''" Oil Kos itself there skills r;> be. 
apart from the votive offerings to the palroioi iheoi, only one other ease 
of a public dedication imtg roc ff-oiTTjoioc of a local benefactor, which 
should be, however, later than Nikias and occurred on the level of the 
damos of Halasama."" 

Thus the mainly monarchical background of the form given to these 
dedications "for the sake of Nikias, as well as the distinct undertone of a 
sentimental relationship ln'tweer. indicant and beneficiary of the 
dedication should have clearly emerged. Tactful but effective connection 
with the traditional gods was combined with a sense of affection for 
those who really muttered in these dedications, the powerful in tin: 
political realm. 166 

Of equal importance is the form these dedications take (cf. above) — 
they are usually small slabs that could be built into some wall etc. or 

ct sirn. Tli.sc sironulv recall — as has already been seen— 167 similar 
monuments with the simple lew \qitivbik ^lAoJeAwev that have been 
found at various places under Ptolemaic control/in alliance with the 
Ptolemies in the Aegean and in Egypt. L.Robert"" lias convincingly 



beneficiaries arc presented itiil-iI;' "I" Ui:^ !!>■!■" Jiid ;u.: l-1 i^eri.slicJLly called 

Dwrigw ("propilisiting offer") 
'"SEG 33.1038 

l:,J : i a\x 111,- Ma • .nr. (i.e.) v.'::.;,- Nc** tiered sacrifices w^i. 
tOWa] because of the sals mum i 'Infill.- Ine;,l lviic::i^::i Thersippos: CXiJSA Al 

ikriog. Hal. 7 ( p .-1 '!■!)= iliiplimnicar, SI Ru I'lnhun. ruleplcd sou of Agliiiw andra] 
son of Nikon, also known i™. his himdh i^uiuushsr to ■ Erodes Antipas (PH 7S) and 

100.11, law .a-C"). ^ ^ 

Ji * One iniiy recall here ^icruLlui evpies-inu- :ii..dciii ;::ccce. uliere, tor example. 

politic inns' portraits righl under an icon of Christ el am., or where wishes for the well- 
being of such persons ivcn- auvipnnilc;; nun the evening prayers of small children or, as 
In: ^lilli-. . ir.:'i;.^.i. :i..: M.-c.die.l ,\'...'| : ii'.iuhm . alto Itie lilurgy. 
'"' SI>cni-in-Whiu7. Coj, 143. 

Honor of C-B-Wtiia (American Studies in Pnjryrology, [), (New Haven 1»6) 175-210 
(202-20K), where all Ihe relevant evidence ui.s iisseiul'k'.l. Some examples published 
later are included in ihe ■'coipiiscuiuin'' l.i such C'.pruiie cases given by Inn 
Michaelidoii-Nkokiou. ItDAC 1DS3, 226f. Add also: SfiG J0.739fMinoa/Aniorgos). 
763(Er«ria); 4J.895 (Ksunos). 
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analyzed why these monuments sliould be interpreted as parts of altars in 
private houses for the cult of the great Ptolemaic queen whose 
involvement and influence on the Aegean policy of her brother and 
husband seems rvm t» have outlived her death. Thus in addition to a 
monarchic source, there is probably, and more specifically, a Ptolemaic 
source of inspiration for Nikias' honors in private milieu, something not 
surprising for a partisan of Antomus and Cleopatra."* What was a 
straightforward, direct dedication to a deified queen was possibly 
adapted through the votive wre'o-farmula, which seems again to have 
been used for the Ptolemies more than for any other Hellenistic 
dynasty.'™ In its more modest form it satisfied belter the needs of both 
religious tradition and ideological innovation on Kos. 

Then: is perhaps something more to be said on the likelihood of that 
Ptolemaic "micro-monumental" model regarding prescription and 
freewill behind these acts. It is obvious that the standard tent of both 
dedications (for Arsinoc" and Nikias) presupposes a certain central 
coordination by some royal/civic officials. Nevertheless, why only for 
Arsinoe and then first for Nikias? Exactly that later Koan benefactors 
were honored in the same form (with the changes naturally resulting 
from the partly different conditions of their times, see below) betrays the 
success of this form of political expression. Frequency and method of 
engraving count, too: to date there are twenty three known dedications of 
this sort for Nikias' well-being; these amount to about half of those for 
Xenophon and the same as those preserved for Sabinianus (see 
Appendices 2-4). If one also takes into account the ban on Nikias' 
memory (sue isbuve). v/li:n icin:u:;~ :s eeiiainly ihe indisputable testament 
to his popularity. To emphasize a previous remark, if this type of 
dedication recalled simply a cruel tyrant's reign of terror (and there is no 
other case of a Greek tyrant where such a private vehicle of propaganda 
occurred, let alone succeeded) it seems improbable that anyone would 
have chosen to continue il in the following eenoralions. Furthermore, 
each one of these texts seems to represent a different, personal script;'" 
at least some of them were very probably engraved by the men into 
whose households they were integrated, or by some literate relative. This 
reinforces the personal character suggested above for the relation 
between citizen and "model citizen." Whatever public impetus there was 



'"Cf. Frmet, PA, 1.316: 1 V . largely, ttiough mil entirely, confined 10 Wolemiic Eg>pt," 
1,1 Cf. e.g. Ihe remark of Herzog, KF. on no.18 (p. 6iy. "Schrill (lading." The same 

tfttfb C 'scnttura irregolaje") or Segre. I Cos. EV 298 (e£ Appendix 3 below, no !6|. 
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(perhaps through a decree,™ see below on Xenophon's titles) to honor 
Nikias in this way, what matters is that a considerable number of Koans 
were found willing to respond to it with their own hands. It is more 
probable, I think, to see here genuine (though certainly not unanimous) 
popularity than some sort of constraint. Nikias must have had a 
substantial, devoted following during his lifetime, and even after his 
death these small monuments bear no marks of the wrath exhibited at his 

It is remarkable that no place was found for some allusion to Rome 
in this apparently self-sufficient triangle of Koan patriotism (palroioi 
iJjeni-Nikias-dedi eating citizens). Neither Nikias' Roman name-form 
(trio nomina, cf. above) nor any title referring to his relation to Rome 
and the triumviral princes of the Republic appears. If we did not know 
the historical context, one could have supposed that the Romans had not 
yet crossed the Adriatic and Kos was still enjoying the relatively 
undisturbed period of peace in the heyday of Hellenistic chez nous 
policies. As for the avoidance of the Roman name-form there could be 
personal reasons: Nikias' social origin, for example (see above). The Kos 
of Nikias' age might not yet be Zoilos' Aphrodisias Nevertheless, the 
contrast does remain not only with some later magnates of Kos like 
Xcnuphun 1,1 rejoicing in their display of titles-references to their various 
Roman connections-functions (see below) but also, for example, with 
Tarcondimotus, Antonius' contemporary and favorite client-king of the 

anXanuinoc.'" Other kings and dynasts in the Orient had already put on 
the badge of ipi^)s(J»a.ioc long before the Augustan age. The first 
example seems to be Ariobarzanes I of Cappadocia, Sulla's choice and 
life-long dependent on Roman favor and support.™ The title is ascribed 
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in the first century A.D. to various Koans, most notably Xenophon, as we 
shall see later on So Nikias' apparent lack of such Roman "plumes" may 
tell something more Despite his own dependence on good relations with 
Awonius (quite possibly also other Roman generals in the East before 
him), Nikias was mainly concerned with establishing himself inside the 
political traditions of Kus It was perhaps too early for a civic potentate 
there to display his foreign political connections in a rather offensive 
way. The city itself might not yet consent to the intrusion of such a new 
sense of political values ' 77 Nikias' features on his coins might be 
influenced by the young Octavian's portrait (see above) but, to be 
accepted, all the rest had to look as Koan as possible. There is some 
natural similarity, too. as we shall ;uc lain, trtwuai Nikias' position and 
policy and those of some of his coeval colleagues, the variously talented 
middlemen between Roman power and Greek cities under Antonius' 
overlordship. 



'" Cf the roughly contemporary fljte lirs( cciitor-h l!.C ) pl.t-1'Iulli; "1 in outward 
pitlem of autonomy in the behavior of Athens as recently shown by RMKnllet-Maix 
and R.S Slroud. Ctoron 27( 1 997). 1 90f 
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C. Notes on C.Stertinius Xenophon's Roman career, 
family, titulature and official integration into Koan 
civic life and society. 



a. Xenophon's Roman military posts and decorations. 



C.Stertinius Xenophon. the notorious personal physician to the 
emperor Claudius and his chief link between Rome and Kos in the 
important Claudian phase of Koan history, counted among the assets of 
his Roman career, service in some military offices with the subsequent 
decorations. Two previously known honorary msenptions for him 1 and 
two new ones (from Segre's posthumous Koan volume)' make this 
minimum military cursus honorum clear. In short, Xenophon was 
Iribunas tnilUwt! a::d /jrao'iv.'.d iahrutn: Le reeeind [hi: award.- of" 
corona aurea and hasla (para) during the emperor's British triumph. 

To have the emperor's doctor fully involved rn military activity, is 
unusual, but Claudius is known for his innovations in the Roman system 
of equestrian careers that allowed a nominal occupation of a military 

"imaginariae militiac genus, quod vocatur supra numerum, quo abscntes 
et titulo tenus fungcrentur " s Claudius assured in this way the necessary 
acquisition of some elementary military titles for many educationally and 
administratively talented aspirants who later advanced into the equestrian 
c:v]| sen it.'." Indeed, there are m Claudius' and later periods examples of 
people in whose succession of offices one or both of Xenophon's above- 
mentioned posts appear, but they remain isolated from the purely civil 



1 PH. 145 (-fya 3 80415-10: mi hkxotv/ ™v 
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character of the rest , ! Thai scholars in the past tended to interpret these 
phases of Xenophon's career as a kind of sinecure, tantamount to his 
joining the emperor's retinue during the British expedition is 
understandable* Furthermore, specialists in equestrian careers' thought 
that the addition of the words cm 'P<in<K after the mention of 
Xenophon's praefectura fabrum in one of the cited inscriptions 
necessitated (he separation of his prefecture from the context of the 
British expedition (into which it naturally seemed lo belong). They 
imposed a later date for it, i.e. between 44 and 47 A.D ; because a 
praefeclus fabrum was traditionally attached to a consul or proconsul to 
assist him in his duties (cf. below). Thus such an assignment was 
technically possible with another consul or the emperor himself, 
Claudius having been consul not only in 43 A.D. (the year of the 
expedition) but also in 47 A.D * So Xenophon's assistance could be 
dated after 43 A.D and restricted to Rome, where it seemed to lack any 
specifically military or paramilitary character. Xenuphon appeared to be 
a nominally upgraded and vainly decorated, idle follower of Claudius to 
Britain, whose sole service was likely to have been no more than his 
ongoing care for the emperor's good health The distinctions after the war 
would then have completed a pure mockery of military service and 
reward. Claudius is known for example to have boldly given the award 
of the htata pura to his freedman and eunuch Posides after the same 

A crucial detail here is that prior to the publication of Scgre. /.Cos 
Xenophon's military tribunate was simply a "titular" case, lacking any 
specification,— that is the name of a legion attached— thus strengthening 
the impression of a post without real content, a true application of 
Suetonius' "imaginaria militia." 10 An inscription in Segre's posthumous 
publication however," has now adduced the missing connection: 



Demougin, 0& 2171 (»ilh further bibL). 

■ Si. I Si™?. ui.W 21',. i'flaura. (V*. 1 IMp ■»!".); F Millar, JRS 5J(I9M). 196f and 
l-IIW. S;,.-Jm::M,L. . - A:,-,::.,.,:,. ; V. -^7 [|> Wj. !. L -viLk, KM 
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problem in Ihu temporal wiiiieilicLi Iril.jn.k ..in; r rel'L-;u::e [kvijvei, PME, S 79 
..I. |-,ai;ii.-,i I...- -,::j.i.w-\ •::[ I i-.lhllns (see below) 
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11 Cl 'esp. Millar's (n.6: JUS) remarks on the ease of CMius Spartioticus (Co<i«f/i 
VI]]. 2, OS) and Uemoucui. >>:. J'«, (|>.4ilV t on Xenophon's unrk Ti.Claudus Minus 
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Xenophon has been lribunus mililum fcyi&tof 6y!6ai, that is of the 
legio VM Augusta. This legion, stationed after 9 A D. and up to ca. 45 
A.D. in Pannonia," had to be one of those remaining on the eve of the 
British expedition under the orders of the governor of Pannonia 
A.Plautius who was the commander of Claudius' expedition against 
Britain We know that he took with him the legio IX HispanaJ 
Macedonica, also stationed in Pannonia at that time.' 3 The participation 
of the VIII Augusta in the same expedition has been a problem for 
specialists: Ritterling thought that the detachment of some of its 
vexillationes to the British front was probable, although there was no 
conclusive evidence. 11 The new detail of Xenophon 's career seems to 
offer the missing link here. It seems reasonable to accept (hat Claudius' 
doctor was given a post in one of the legions, parts of which Plautius led 

decorations during the final triumph in Rome. It is further noteworthy 
that this new piece of evidence brings Xenophon's career very close to 
that of Ti. Claudius Balbillus 15 whose parallel service as lribunus mililum 
of the legio XX Valeria Vlctrix during the British expedition never posed 
a problem. It was naturally interpreted as an initiation into his subsequent 
civil career in posts of the central imperial administration (ad legaliones 
el responsa) and in Egypt. Balbillus' tribunate is mentioned in his cursus 
honorum just before 1 ' his iron divi Ciaudii another 

point of similarity with Xenophon's career which we shall presently 
come to consider. To sum up: Xenophon's tribunate (as was true of 
Balbillus') did not exist in some bureaucratic vacuum. It was not simply 
a title without a real connection with place and time. Thus his 
decorations fit better into what gradually emerges as a distinct (and 
distinguished) chapter of his Roman career. 

There is no reason to disconnect Xenophon's praefectura fabrum 
from the British campaign either. The above-mentioned addition "in 
Rome" after the tide of his post does not necessarily mean thai 
Xenophon's respective duties had nothing to do with the expedttio 
Brilannlca where his tribunate may now be safely placed. This is already 



Wenlyeighlh (see concisely and recently J.B.Campbcll, OCD 5 , s v. lesion. 842). 

,! On Phufin* MJiofimm, RE XXL1(1951), s.v. Plautius (39), 27f. Cta the legio IX 

Hiipana/Maculanica Campbell (all), 841. 

" E.Ritlerling,fi£XU .2(1923). s.v. Legio (VIE Augusta), 1647. 
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" The inscribed cursus (XnEp 1924. 78) follows, as often, the inverse chronological 

order. 
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implied by the juxtaposition of his tribunate and this prefecture in his 
insenptions as it is also the case with Balbillus' similar career. Actually, 
specialists differ about the contemporaneity of the two posts in both 
careers. Some have attempted to date each post in a separate year; others 
have preferred to regard both posts as parallel assignments associated 
with the needs of the war in Britain." 

I think that this latter view can only be corroborated, and 
Xenophon's duties in these posts somewhat clarified, if we consider what 
a tribunus militum and a praefeclus fabrum were probably expected to 
do. k praefeclus fabrum, as far as our sources go, seems never to have 
had clearly defined duties in the Roman army and administration. " It is 
probable, as both the Latin term itself and its Greek translation {enowf 
a(j;iTiXTonui'/TiXToi«ut/T»s^iTaii'/s;sieoTszi'a)i')' s imply, that his job had 
initially to do with forms of "technical" support for the army's 
operations.' 1 ' Perhaps its flexibility in practice caused both a lack of 
clarity and its high success in the Late Republic when people like 
Mamurra, 11 the notorious praefeclus fabrum of Caesar, were considered 
some sort of general aides-de-camp to the mighty commanders preparing 
the principate in civil war and prefiguring it in organization. This is a 
crucial point: a praefeclus fabrum was then and later personally attached 
to a consul or proconsul/propraetor whose confidence he obviously 
deserved and enjoyed. The exact extent of his real duties was at the 
discretion of his chief. 12 Atticus, for example, seems to have accepted 



I! Cf.lhc still useful, v\:k:x .<lc:;:i I- Knmemaiut, RE Vt.2f.1909), s.v. Fabri 
(praefeclus fsbntm). 192D-4 and the later, basic studies of Duhson (here esp. 62, 76-5) 
and SaddingtDn (both of which cautain the grates! pari of the epigraphic evidence lor the 
early Empire and further literature). On the decisive Late Republican phase of the 
institution, see also the avcnl jnd '..icl'iil itudv K.L.W:!k;i. "The Office of Praefcctus 
Fabrum in the Late kci:i:M,c. ' (7„™„ ivr-Ni.i. 1U-14S (with further bihL). whose 
main results are not affected, I (hint, by E.Badian's equally valuable corrections end 
suggestions on various points in her argument: "Notts on a Recent List of Praefecti 
Fuhnim :mh: as Ri::iLih; ;.:.'' inij IV.Wl). 1-1 ■' 

:t r.iwin ,':;•,! ,r: siMn. 1 1. r. 1 1 j.ac i. CI' osp. Saddinglon, 536; Dobson, 62f. seem 
mlhcr loo sccplical on the value of Vcgclius' passage in regard to the original connection 

Of nunte and post. JiilVvev.:! . :1il: c::nr..:c!';:i: IHAV clcjlv c ii:c IVl-J tioiti \'nc I.l'.c 
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many such positions without following the respective commander to the 
province (and the ways of enrichment), honare con/enlus." In the 
imperial period the post remained in the administration of both Rome 
and the provinces, but gradually and frequently became simply a lower 
assignment for an equestrian airsus hunorum without being a distinct 
step toward promotion " Often, as mentioned above, it was the only 
military-like element of an otherwise civil ( "proc uraturia I ") or municipal 
career, as for example in the recent example of Ti. Claudius Apollonius 
from Ptrgi;.'' In these ■alter casus especially, where no other connection 
with the imperial administraton is iiiblu, the probability increases that 
praefectus fabrum was a mere title, as it had sometimes been under the 
Republic (e.g Atticus) [n addition, as there were praefecti fabrum both 

important to distinguish the former from the latter by the addition "in 
Rome." 24 Thus this label probably expressed the level of Roman 
command by which the respective praefictus fabrum was supposed to 
offer his services. 21 This meant further that the praefecius fabrum "in 
Rome" was often personally attached to the emperor, whether the latter 
happened to be a consul at that time or because of his extensive 
proconsular imperium. 

i'hc emperor could assign seme administrative duties to a pra'.fvnn* 
fabrum "in Rome," and these were «;:'. ne; j.i.ianly diiecth connected 
with the army. This direct connection was probable if his future career 
was to be military. If not, the prefecture seems to have been either a 
preparatory step for a civil administrative career or, in a purely municipal 
framework of service, simply a title. "* Initially, this might lead one to 
suppose that the character of Xcnophon's praefeclura corresponded to 
his purely civil career (he was also frr) tomi dnoxg i(iaTiuv= ab responsis 
of Claudius, see below). However, the important difference is that his 
prefecture appears combined with the tribunate- as in Balbillus' case, and 
both functions clearly seem to have caused his final decorations after the 
success in Britain. The synthesis of prefecture, tribunate, and decorations 
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seems to strengthen the impression of some actual assignment having 

How military was the tribunate itself? There are a considerable 
number of cases where its function is administrative rather than military 
(of. above). Some observers have aptly spoken of ''desk-bome" tribunes 
whose main responsibility was to ensure the "material well-being" of the 
legionaries. 25 Here is an example of the growing need not only to 
accommodate educated people at an initial stage of an equestrian (and 
subsequently civil) career but also to cope with the various para-military 
tasks needed to sustain the Roman army. When Plinius recommends a 
man lo a provincial rjovcnior for such a post, lor example, his praise of 
the candidate's juristic knowledge and loyalty to friends is not at all 
unusual. The governor certainly needed qualified men to handle 
discipline problems or questions about the soldiers' legal transactions. 3 " 

So we may perceive that the dilemma in Xenophon's case — where 
both the tribunate and the prefecture seem to have co-existed— is not 
necessarily that between a real military assignment and a titular sinecure. 
The Roman army also needed persons to perform paia-military tasks that 
may have been equally important, 11 especially under certain 

seem to be more substantial than previously assumed, the nature of these 
assignments can be verified only alter a careful consideration of the tasks 
Claudius had to face because of his daring British plan. 

Claudius' British expedition might appear in some respects to be a 
virtual parody of an imperial march The emperor, safely placed in the 
rearguard until tin; final blow, ironically contrasts with the exuberant, 
almost childish victor he became.'' Nmialhck-ss. although Claudius 
stayed on the island for only sixteen days, he was away from Rome for 



'" l.tvitk. 8r'. ii ilok ::::ir,t .il' ill'lt rii'.n.-Y ::i - --: - 1 1 r I L I :n |...M.::i.^ "' IJl'ijvlt. 
CAME, 76- "Les tribuns equesties Staienl responsablcs du tecn-elre malcricl ifcs 

"Pi., Ep.7.22.Cf. IhecaseofCjDccius SaUimimis (ILS 6286, Augustan period) whose 
i.lir^HN llli.l. I. II;:: I"I'..:":iilj I' 1 !. :: i.: ' Inl. i-ii'. . ;:::.l:! 1;il:r L. d -I sortieild 

niliL-i !:■!-. mi ,V :,. ' v, i 111 111.- remx-ks «' I whson, 65 andSaudington, 537. 
" Cf Saddington. 541. ,!n iis-in:i til,: tin,™ cit" the duties of * pnmfectu-' fahmm: 
".. The prefects ol" the protoiisu] cl' Asia art found lo ht turning olll judical and 
administrative tiiriLlunis Km m Ihe llamao toolunt ' iiiilmuy" tan be undeislood in a 

" The foundations for such a picture exist already in Ihc ancient IradiUon: Suel, Cf, 17 
and D.C.60.21, 23(cf. esn. the "hasle," ij™( r Sij, of (he return and the multiple 
imperatorial saluuilions in 60.21.5). Cl. Ihe sober judgement of C. Wells, 71re /Won 
Bmpln, (Cambridge, Mass. 1W2 ! ) 111: "All had been stage-managed to give Claudius 
lu^ Irnlmoll 'villi * 1 1 : 1 1 lii flu i rL ..I i i:-k ait! l-iIi.ii on his part" Cf. n. 35. 
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six months, 33 while his army (under A Plautius, see above) went through 
various hardships before the final victory mainly due to good planning 
and careful preparation for a predictably unusual war among marshes and 
torrents. 34 Cassius Dio mentions in his basic report on Plautius' 
campaign that, when the general stopped his advance (the Britons were 
collecting their forces for a counter-attack after the death of 
Togodumnus) and waited for Claudius to go on, he did so in accordance 
with the expedition plan. B He adds; ■nnqaoxtuvi yn en/ Tfj imjftTti'n 
rroAAij t&v t< iLAAcuy hoi ikstpavTwv neoavvtiktXTQ In other words, 
the whole expedition had precipitated Extensive Roman preparations 
(armaments etc ) that included even the formation of an elephant 
division. In all phases of the campaign, the crossing of rivers and the 
construction of improvised bridges would have also been essential 16 
Who would have been charged with all this? Certainly not a single man, 
and not just after the beginning of the war in Britain. A carefully planned 
logistical and (in the wider sense) strategic work in Rome and in the 
provinces opposite to Britain must have preceded what then developed as 
a series of successful Roman solutions to the various difficulties 

expedition We should note at this point that the relatively certain large 
number (three) 3 ' of them has already caught scholarly attention and 

campaign, but he may have been prodigal with appointments, as ]k l was 
with decorations." 3 ' But why substitute monarchical whims for obvious 
needs? Thus Xenophon can very well have had important work to do as 
Claudius' pmcfecnajiAnm "in Rome,' as well as on some sites of the 
actual campaign. 

His tribunate in the eighth legion under A Plautius' command may 
have similarly been nothing but a sinecure, however unwarlike. A 

"£>.C,60.23.1.W.a. 17.2 

" Claudius tiilil.t [U-.iu.lli li.kn rl,i,1 lus 1.^-:, K.^hal \>me J 

ionur|a]"(/U216) 

"D.C 60.21. ]-2. Hmvuvur. rf tntak'i, 142 imtifiod dubdid untie Dionian picture of 

I'iaimus' slopping 111: .ipi-r; .s ::u: «< finr .ih- .ill diiv.'ihiia I'iiiuilt and. nolv -hai. 

sending Claudius tlKiluei-lnulo kale liiniK t-riipau: was likdy already on his way 
to the front. 

'■<iC.«: :i!2Ji. ;i A Cr -.iii'Ik Una::, a. t i:,: J:....l ::,„Il^ Imi.Iu,,^ „■ v.;u ti Wd'-^r. 
WalbwhnxnalA'my.lLuHto" 1 979') 23 J f 

'" Xeiiciphcni. li:.H.i[li: S and tililms: Ijarhams (CII. V !,<!»>, J PIR'- G 182), who had 
reached Hie post after u pvui-lv military rimer CI DotisfflL 73f; on two further 
pas.si turtle (M Silaiuus L I Ccruuus. US 21V), and Ti.Claudius Dinippus, Corinth 
VlU.ii 86-90): Saddingtotl S4)(n.3l) 
■ Dorpson (previoua n.| 
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significant case in point is the initial resistance Plautius' encountered in 
persuading his troops to follow him to Britain, "outside the world" (i'£ru 
ttj; oikqujichj;) as they appear to have exclaimed in Cassius Dio. JS Dio 
further reports that the soldiers' reluctance forced Claudius to send 
Narcissus, his libertine right-hand-man in administration (he had the post 
of ab epislulis), to address the troops and persuade them* Narcissus 
would have then spoken to the soldiers from the commander's (i.e. 
Plautius') tribunal, but they fiercely opposed the idea of a freedman 
taking, even temporarily, the position of their general and grudgingly 
consented to follow Plautius to Britain. The relevance of this story lies in 
Claudius' use of one of his high administrative aids in Rome as liaison 
with the "front" where he assisted with its various needs. Even if Plautius 
was beyond any suspicion, as it seems he was," another amicus principis 
with desk-experience on the commander's side would certainly do no 
harm. Wc know that Xenophon later assumed the office of ad responsa 
Craeca in Rome — exactly the same subsequent advancement as in 
Balbillus' case One may suppose that Claudius felt safer knowing that 
some of his closest friends and assistants were "planted" in inferior but 
important positions in the campaigning army, where they were able not 
only to consult and help where administrative tasks had to be performed 
but also kept direct contact with the emperor at all times. 

A legitimate objection is, of course, that Claudius' doctor should 
have remained near him. But in this case, where the emperor had to leave 
Italy, the proper preparation and conduct of all operations as well as his 
being kept informed about them, were certainly important to him. He 
risked more in this expedition than any other time during his reign. 
Xenophon, as his physician, would have also been the best choice to 
prepare Claudius' travel under conditions that would not adversely affect 
the latler's health. After their meeting (probably at some point of 
Claudius' advance to Britain) he certainly stayed with the emperor for 
the final phase of the expedition and returned to Rome with him. During 
their separation Claudius may have been treated in Rome and on the way 
to Britain by Xenophon's colleagues or assistants, for the latter was 
styled later archiarros, "doctor in chief," of the emperor (cf. below, p. 95 



"AC.tt.iM. 

"Ibid, 2-3. 1 agree with Levitt 141 LnhoprcTaciiKlodilt Narcissus' dispatch before 
the actual trouble lilti the trwpj began, but not in her general undeicaimate of this 

"Cf MHofmaniKu 15)andrecenUyT.Wiedeina™.C4// ! .X.23if. 
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on (his title).* 3 Thus his temporary detachment somewhere else for a 
special purpose may have been mors understandable 

The emperor properly rewarded Xenophon's success during the 
expedition Paramilitary services had proved their usefulness, and it was 
perhaps for missions like this land Narcissus') that even Posides proved 
worthy of his own hasta para (see above) Xenophon's subsequent 
advancement to the post ad responsa Groeca clearly proved that the 
emperor's doctor was capable of offering not only medical services; he 
could also be entrusted with playing a key role in formulating Claudius' 
Greek policy. Britain proved to be (he supreme administrative and 
personal (est for Claudius His doctor- in-chief deserved to head more 
departments and contribute more to (he formation of imperial policy ° 

It is further noteworthy that Xenophon's family seems to have 
followed his example (with his help, no doubt). Three of his relatives 
appear also to haiu h:jd j military tiib'.nate. although none of them 
presents the same combination of prefecture and (nbunate that indicates 
some form of real service. Two of them, his maternal uncle Ti.Claudius 
Philinus and his otherwise unspecified relative C luhus Dionysii f. 
Antipater (see below) present the bare title of Iribunus milllum," while 



" According lo PL, Nil. 29.5.7-8 Xenophon had a brother of the same profession in 

emperors in the period betvwn Tihenus mid Nero cf the evidence collected by 
M Snpclli, fiOIR 91(1986). pub] 1987. 82 [+88: n.s) and more recendy the synthesis by 
G Marasco, "I IlKdn-l di l luIl: ndlii social mi]>cii:ile." '. lunm JK/199S). 2ft7-2S5 (with 

" PH 345 (= SyU.' 804) 4-5; ... td lav VM.w'w innwui™. Maiuri, NS. 47S.,- S : 
...ttvotuvov it xai ir.: r.-r. r ,.i. : .:-.T,.i^ r!i' r l: U'M i ill sl::.:i ■ illi.M .if X^iu^hi'n 

i,]"-}i_;,r- J,,!l i Me::-'.. -vmL i-llicr ;.mii; i;u-. .iisl r: i-luiis I'll iiini oi lLjdi.,:i 

dale (Scare, /.Cos. EV219, 241.(1: <m Hie Vhij.it: 1 1 ,:I.k«h„-,u™ of all these honorary 
lexis below) fail to mention it Nevertheless, it seems safer (cf below CD Xenophon's role 
:n 1 1::: i," [...n.Vr,:.: hevjee:. ("h,.i:li.i. :r-.e K:::::^: I-:: 1! K Claud™ dale of this 

pri;.1 :i:KU ii I -: , t-rtatnly The case with archialros. both being most naturally and probably 
'L.'lllLl di^llliLll.j.lii -ivui ,|IL L I lliilL.jl l\|'l1::;v'Ii X,.i:.ii'liiTi ':. : ^sp-.' 1 1 s. h L I ;7 >" Icy 
llr.^k W'b'mola ol lilt Lm;*T'ii should be pninanly understood as giving the proper, 
written answers to the various embassies to the emperor fiom the Greek world (cf esp. 

term [apoknmaUi=iv3cnpto y cf Mason. 12fi) appeared rather later.' Xenophon as head of 
the bureau ad rexponsa Gtaeco need not have been simply a subdivision of Narcissus' 

friend and the second an enemy of Agrippina, cannot be excluded (cf already Hcrzog, 

I : I < ><] CIjiLlIillih' ! I" ' -:i i!::: I'Vc I: i L,^ ul lie Ml ±c !\v.-\rc \-ilh ■•or.t\ 

I'Mvn. ,1.: 'lli:::;;:,Md I', 'n- I.li:i:m.< ::i;i>.ii :;: III- ^ri.il'j mi IX A II Lt ul:;i. 
K.Hutasehs, "A Cmltiiliiiiiiiii I., Hi; Suit', ,.l Imji.-rijl t.liaioiy: Remarks on the Tabula 
Claudianu," ,4cm of (fit Tluitl /WilwBi'iur .S>i»i/*i™ nj Uum Snfa, ('fhessalni)iki 
WW) l'Jl-2H[infreekwilh an English summary]. 

" Miliums Svll ' "lid- Sccre, "/'('. !-:!>. tl I Win num. I'r.. A'X- Amipater: Siffje, t.Cu,. 

EV119. 
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the third, his brother Ti. Claudius Cleonymus, hud a specific assignment 
as Iribunus mililum of the tegto XXII Primigenla "in Germany."" While 
senior relatives' tides do look like sinecures, the specific mention of the 
local context in the tribunate of Xenophon's brother probably indicates 
attual service. His legion, stationed at Mogontiacum (Mainz), must have 
defended the imperial border against the attacks of the Chatti, incidents 
that tall in Claudius' reign* The services of Xenophon's brother at this 
post need not have been very different from Xenophon's own in Britain. 
However, Cleonymus' further services to the empire developed on the 
local level of Kos where he was twice monarchos* Those who gained 
Claudius' trust in the imperial service were more reliable and would act 
more successfully as liaisons in civic administration: Cleonymus served 
repeatedly as envoy of Kos to the emperors, a role Xenophon played 
with apparent constancy while in Rome. He was at least twice 
monarchos on his native island after Claudius' assassination and his own 
retreat to aKoan otium cum dignilatibus (see on both points below). Men 
like Xenophon knew how to adapt their talent even to basic needs of 
Roman wars, and profit from it. 

b. Xenophon's familial network. The Claudii Iuliani. 

Xenophon, an Asclepiad (sec below), apparently belonged to a very 
old Koan family. Herzog has studied in detail the stemma of his 
relations* This, and more generally, the network of his Koan 
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connections may be now considerably enriched by Segre's recently 
published epigraphic evidence and the conclusions it draws. The main 
results of the following observations will be summarized in a tabular 
fonn at the end of this section. 

We know little about Xenophon's parents. It is certain that he was 
named after his maternal grandfather as we deduce from the filiation 
included in his mother's name" There is an older doctor Xenophon, a 
disciple of the Koan Praxagoras in the fourth/third century B.C.™ In 
spite of some legitimate doubts on the disciple's own place of origin (he 
is, only once, specified as Aksandrinus)" the fact that Claudius himself 
called his doctor an Asclepiad," as Praxagoras and his disciple must 
have been too. makes it highly probable that the latter was reputedly an 
homonymous ancestor of our Xenophon. 

Despite this distinguished anceslry, however, his family does not 
seem to have reached a particularly elevated status in the society of 
imperial Kos, where there were certainly more Asclepiads, before 
Xenophon's career under the emperors. The only probable distinction 
antedating this phase, mid a< ili<. L same rime apparent^ llit beginning of 
his Roman advancement, was his correctly inferred participation in the 
Koan embassy to Tiberius and the senate (23 A.D.) that managed to have 
the asylla of the Asklepieion confirmed by Rome." This view rests on 
Herzog's observation u that Xenophon as a Roman citizen assumed the 
gentilicium and pracnomen of C Stertinius Maxinms, one of the consuls 
of that year, who would have presided over the deliberations of the 
senate on the Koan petition. " He would have come into personal contact 
with the young Greek with both his diplomatic and medical skills. There 
can be no doubt that Maximus provided his Koan friend with Roman 



" rU«*'i« Stiwwroj &TnTica TBerai in Maiuri, NS, 459 (with the correction of 
i^riav into HJerai already by O. De Sanctis, RF!C 54(1926), Hf.> 




"Htizoe, N&X.mi 

" tic should have also been inHmmcntuI in supporting a similar request [rom Hit 
Simians (Tat. n.53) at the senate: IGRR IV. 1724; P-Harnwuv MDAI(A) 7S(l°fio>. 
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citizenship." Nevertheless, Xenophon remained the only Stertinius of his 
family: the rest of his closer relatives were promoted to Roman 
citizenship, some Roman posts/titles {see above) and important local 
functions through Xenophon's connection with Claudius." Thus they 
were all (Ti.) Claudii: his mother (sec above); his brother TtjUeree 
KAoi^io; UioiivfMf and his wife KAwA'ffl Mfaf 1 his maternal uncle 
Tr^iciof KAaHiot Stmmrmf uioj QtXiveq" and the lattcr's son, 
Xenophon's first cousin, TifSsojoc KAn.i»;o; Tlf&efeu urij BtmfOv." 
I'hilinos, who was jiiob.ibh pry-, idi:J with :i tmikir Roman military 
tribunate, might have some connection with homonymous illustrious 
Koans of earlier periods (sec on both points above). Nothing further is 
known about Xenophon's cousin. Xenophon's brother offered some 
services to (he Roman army and, later it seems, was twice monarchos 
(sec above); he was also many times ambassador of Kos to "the 

The rest of our knowledge of Xenophon's relatives is mainly limited 

(a) a homonymous descendant (rifto [701/0;]) of his, honored as 
benefactor in a later (second century A D ), fragmentary decree of the 
demos of Antimachitai, Aigclieis and Archiadai on Kos." The portion of 
this text that Herzog has published shows that one of his benefactions 
was the distribution of money (and food ?)," apparently to the demolal, 
on the celebrated birthday of Xenophon the heros (on this public quality 



" Iksvue. l'JI. 11 I Jailer H !ii ijn. li 1 .! li i hH: ), 2 I 1 1 i j;. J .v ( SA". 2:2. ii. I tramcils 
Xenoph n a ant In duttors 

uriul Jihtriu.V tunc, ubiili i:. .laui-.tinl, :tie <a.ri.sul"s |:..!i,iaa,t jini.it have been 11k 

decisive luclor in Xeti.ipl inn's ar:hie^tie Ijn r,eu Roinun .villus. 

iJ Even if we place the beginning of Xenophon's medical activity in Rome under Tiberius 

(so Herzo e , MfcV. Hi with n I ,m the basis all'l.. \'H. 2V.ST.tt Hevijver. PME. S 79 

and Demougin. Pr., 4157), "ttich is possiKe I'.n tut ln'e^.r. . '.'i IJ ju-t l JiliL lii : ; 

higher position with Ihe emperors seems [;■ :i.lvl l ei-uri 'vith Claudius. 

"r.n. v-i-.v.jf'siifeScijiL. ;.('<» itv m jtf. above). 

'".Vl' W'.S-Seitie. J<\ Mf.. j'/f. 4:i 1,-7 ( I fV/i'C '.:=■( 

" Patriana. 1 8= _4nEp 1 9H, M 

Sl (n. 58)7-10: rrsMrf.iWkm wUiwic M« -rajs Tnm.»> s Tnii; Till; Esft«™<ic. 

I >ie plllal ( cnl|.iei,.::J': -i.-.:esis I hal ii,: lia.i alrea.iv :i::ve,l .u.ier s.iiix pre jeuessun's) ol" 

Claudius -so Dernougm. IV.. avs- m [mssihly tlm lie m mm tied similar services under 

H HcfTOg, N&X. 346, n.2. The name of the deme has been partly restored, obviously on 
:l:e :i.:;:i> ill / 1 .','. Wl ii: Shemin- White, f W Mlf. 

" Tile fragmentary text mentions [? mrwiuimv jmS' i^irr^ omfH ymlnia 
Jianfuo(— ipiuc -tolt mi iewmjlf--. The last word especially reveals the 

similarity with such cases as e L H :..riu-.. .\.'.';!.'.vie.vi ru dtr gtiechisciien twd rOmischtn 
Artike, (Berlin 1 914), II. no. 100 where we find dcrvjui; luftnif (11. 22-231. 
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of Xenophon see below). Thus the memory of ihe great Koan lived on, 

decisive role in memorializing him (not to their social disadvantage, of 
course), ll is farther probable that the localization of these posthumous 
honors and celebrations for Xenophon has some significance. Perhaps 
not only the residence of this later Xenophon but also his ancestor's 
grave, and birthplace are to be situated in that part of Kos " For such 
distributions or memorial banquets etc. near the grave and on the 
birthday of the deceased donor/relative of the actual donor are well- 
known in Greek commemorative foundations." 

(b) There is also Tdio; Ereer/no; 'Hyo^™;, priest of Apollo at 
Halasaroa under Domitian (ca. 89 A D.) * His name is followed on the 
priest list by Asklepios" symbol (staff with serpent), obviously alluding 
to his profession (cf. below on the representation of a serpent on 
Xenophon's and Sabuuanus* inscriptions). So praenomen, gentilicium, 
and medical quality strongly suggest an otherwise unattested later 
member of Xenophon's familta here, too. 

What has already occurred to Hcrzog" and remains valid is that 
mention of Xenophon's offspring is relatively rare in Koan evidence. 
Plinius implies that Xenophon and his brother (he means probably 
Cleonymos) left to a common heir their vast property amounting to 
30,000,000 sestertii. H So it seems there were not many natural 
descendants. On the other hand, Xenophon's fame and political capital 



" It is also nMmrarthy thai one of Segre's new texts (EV 238) is th. 
base of a statue ejected by the people (?) of Kos for a ~ 
Sept dated this to the fiia century AD. and preferred ti 

ith [AfiirmiiijioL.. The forma n 




_re.i.C<u.ED263. 

-Hnzoftffat. m. 4, priest no llfi(p .48511) 
" Hereof. KF. IM. 

"PI, AH 29.5 8. Hcrzog. VttV. 224f . n 1 has already d»wn lhal il is not necessary to 
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could leave one to think that some distant relatives may have continued 
his public role on Kos. We shall return to this after examining two more 
new inscriptions on Xenophon's family, honoring respectively his wife 
(Segre, i.Cos. EV 205) and one of his ancestors (ibid., 237). 

In the first of these inscriptions the council {boula) and the people 
of Kos honor BaSiar Vatou Bvyari/Qa Toi*p:W, rav Wrauca raise 
STieTinVot. 2tvo»i"iTo;. Her name looks Roman, perhaps more so than 
most of the family's female names. Xenophon's mother was Hedeia, his 
sister-in-law Phoibe (a living connection with local mythology). 6 * Other 
possible female reiruues had cqLijl>. traditional iiitw.s (see below). Not 
only the cognomen but the whole Roman name of Rufina (the filiation 

connected with any important political palronus of a Koan family in the 
past) strongly suggests an origin outside the island. The question is, of 
course. wherluT Xcnophon "imported' his ladv from his circle ill' Roman 
connections or married a woman from the community of Roman families 
that had resided on Kos since the Republican period. 10 Baebii appear in 
the Aegean under the Republic," it remains to be seen when their first 
traces on Kos can be dated. As far as 1 can sec, there are currently only 
four other cases of Baebii known on Kos: (a) bai&a Yt&yea MnT^ta 
in PH. 135, which for prosopographical (see below) and palaeographical 
reasons should belong to the late second/third century A D (b) Baebia 
Maxima in a Latin inscription (Herzog. KF, 165) postdating 161 A D. (c) 
A monarchos Baiflio; Hlwqtqios in a manumission from Kalymna 
(Segre. TC, 197). Segre dates the whole dossier of manumissions 
inscribed on Apollo's temple in Kalymna to the period from Tiberius to 
the end of Claudius, 7 ' but the latter time limit is certainly too early for 
some of these inscriptions (see below, p 1 14). Thus even in this third 
case we cannot be sure whether the mvnarchvs Baebius Demetrius is at 
least roughly contemporary with (he is certainly not considerably older 
than) Xenophon's wife, (d) The fourth testimony is Segre, I.Cos, ED 66 



" Cf. Haiof. NAX. 221. Hunk.'. Km.* «ile. *»u]d have bom her daughter Leto on 
Km Afm,. T„ c .. .-[„,.., 12.61. ] (tf. Shem-.n- While, C'oj. 300f.]. 

■ llieiv.l. [Jin;:]*' "l.:l:r:: (il:!„- ln./;:rv ..I III.: H::nr.:i t;:i:,ir. Ji;n> KiK LS stlii ftv 
Sl;u-.i. ,■-'.'.:„',■. 1 2-;:-2S5.CC also below, p. M6IT. 

" There is a M.Baebius in a catalogue nf wiuffiiej at Samolhrace: JOXn.K. 207 15 (hl 
middle Kthe first ccr.Kr. li.l. , lT :)„vlel;:. ■ u.2i. On u::lher. imperial examples of 
Baebii from the Aegean area, some ol" wiii.h ,:,v,iM c« hack m Itnlian emigrants or the 
Republican peril"!: A I ^ Spawlaild. Roman Corinth: The Formation of a Colonial 
Elite," in: fliiafcj. ftiWmif.'fj. 172. S fciimtiaki, "Die Vertrerwiig der rQmischen 
N:.iia-i 1:1 ::i.::.i." :h:il . ":.l 
" Segre. 7C. p. 172. 
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and contains a mention of [B]o;/3(W S[ — , followed after a line by 
another of some Tlfbgi'su KAlauS/ou — (s. further on this inscription 
below). Here too, by the present evidence, the beginning of social ascent 
for Baebii on Kos seems to have occurred during the reign of Claudius, 
at least approximately. On balance, we should then not exclude the 
possibility that Rufina was one of Xenophon's acquisitions during his 

Xenophon's ancestry is also enriched with a new person in Segre, 
LCos, EV 237 (the basis of a statue): ]AI [0]S 'HeaxAslMiw. 
irleorom; toC/ [eu]eer<™ Siw/jio™;." The inscription is dated (ibid.) 
to the first cenrury A D. Who may be that [irlenTovo; ? If we look for 
suitable combinations of names on Kos," the only attested possibility 
seems to be <btha$ 'HgiDtXinov. a female name known from a catalogue 
in the deme of Isthmos (ca. beginning of the second century B.C.)* Of 
course, this is just a possibility" suggested by the conservatism of Greek, 
and especially Koan, onomastics (cf. Xenophon's own name). What is 

ancestor or ancestress of Xcnophon, somewhat remote (to be termed just 
neorowjg) but nonetheless worthy of some public representation because 
of his/her place in Xenophon's family tree. 

Finally, there is a concrete example where we do have full names 
and an express statement of relationship to Xenophon: the important 
couple of riio; lo&wc Arwi/tfwo uio; AimWrjo; and louXia 

rioMjr*t>us hrt&rye Nuraroe'f Se 6"S. ,Cos - EV 219 ™s is one of 
the- new honorary inscriptions for Xcnophon, erected by this couple and 
their children for their "relative (tot irvlyV-r"^) as an expression of their 
thanks and favor" (II. 19-20). At first sight there seems to be no possible 



71 We may notice that one of Xenophon's "colleagues" in that period whs C.Baebius 
Aniens, procurator of Claudius in Noricnm: MB . B II. cf. Cl.WinHer. RE Suppl. 
XTV(]974X a.v. Baebma(21). 70f. There is also a C Bacbius P L. l/wr quinqfacnnalis) in 
Dium under Tiberius (ibid.). 

'* Segre commented on Ihc form of the ten: "Ddle prime Ifloere i consLrvruu solttmlo i! 

ba'S.'" 1 lis ri.'LiJ:]ltl is s-.ir|*illeii :■• tlx imKl'liL-.i ]. !: ^i--!. Mil: iniee- A, [ nr. I >: .r 

the beginning and the space of just one letter bcLlveen [ and £ seem milled. 

™ In Sherwin-White. Coj. Onomastikon. S.V. H(i*2inc ( (p. 4SSf£) and Frascr- 

Mallhcws. s cadem V. (p. 204 II). 

" Cmatelli. /wWi, Kc 12, 27,42 (p.l72f). 

' The ej? ::i lln' i::Y!ri]i:]ia ::l'.v:;:i::. I.', '.jv. i'V ".i7 Mo.jkl tie sa! is fae Inn ly restored: 
There seems to have been space [here for three to four letters but the first line may have 
I.,:.:,: little iraieiilo! r>:i i:i oilier examples ie.e Msiiin \.V. -ir.S. -lrvii In «:» tl:e 
following discussion of Xenuphuif. es1eii:ial fajcilv. it is (jerliaps noteworthy that the 
name Philias appears in the onomaslic lists of Islhmoa in familial connection wilh all 
three names Hcrakleitos. Nikaguias and Alkidsmos (on the latter two: Canatelli. Isihmos, 
LX a 72 (p. 169]; XXVI B. Tnll9f. ,27£ ( P 200) 
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connection to subslantiate this claim of relationship. No Ajttipatros and 
no Dionysios are known from Kos {among the five and fourteen 
respective bearers of these names there) 71 that would have appeared in 
conjunction with one of the names known from Xenophon's family. As 
for Nikagoris, both her name and that of her father, Polydeukes, are 
unattested on Kos (hers also in the whole area of the islands). 19 
Antipatros styles himself (apart from the titles eiAoxaimir; and 
(wAoffifco-rei, on which see helow) as XfMtHOPf xai anottttty-iiivot 
rij; Aura; aQxieQZ&s Stac "PuiHK rai Seo[u] SsSootoE KaisBfios A10; 
nsTouijou (II. 15-6). So he had also acquired an apparently titular 
tribunate, as had Xenophon's uncle, and had then been designated 10 high 
priest of Rome and Augustus in the province of Asia — an illustrious, 
much desired position for ambitious aristocrats of the cities of Asia." 
Perhaps the boost Xenophon was able to give to his "relative" by this 
candidacy (probably also in getting the tribunate) was the prime motive 
for Antipatros' grateful reaction on Kos. 

Are we to suppose that Antipatros resided or was bom on Kos? 
Nothing seems to impose such a conclusion. There is no other lulius 
Antipater/Dionysius known from Kos and, as far as I can see (see the 
final chapter), Kos was not a pan of the provtneia Asia in this time 
Besides, this is the only honorary text for Xenophon in which no 
elements of the Done dialect can be found," a probable indication of 
non-Koan (quite possibly Ionian) origin. So one has the impression that 
Antipatros was, at least, a resident of a city in Asia Minor whose 
connection with Kos was limited to an expression of gratitude towards 
h:s powerful "rel.itive" 111 the latter s homecity. We may also notice that 
Antipatros was a lulius (he correctly mentions the tribus of the Iulii, 
Fabia):" insofar he seems to belong to a family established in provincial 
Roman society before Xenophon's closer relatives. 

Where could the link of that more distant relationship lie? Perhaps 
the rare name Nikagoris could provide a clue. Like many female names 



" Fraser-Matdiews. s.w (pp. 47 I. 137 III). 

'' [hid.,*, v. Uoh.foixys (p. 377 11). no entry Nrjn TO i{. 

w Cf. Mason, s.v. dmfeuivuju (p. 24). 

" Cf. Campanile, cap. 162-171 This AnlipatrDS is now to add to her list of high priests or 

E So we have the forms >&>» Mr (L 3), imai-nr (L 4), JWipioi (I. 7) etc. Cf. the 
examples uf Greek dedicatory inscriptions regularly espoused in die home dialect ef die 
dedicam, that is not in (ha (pcoibry diQenra) one spoken at the place of the dedication, 
ill the still useful study In t :j lleefc, "'liie [meislate Use of Ule Greek Dialects," CP* 
W1913X 1351T. 

D Cf J,W KuhiLiehck, Inrpehum Romanian nibulim desenptum, (Prague 1889- Rome 
1972) 270. 
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name in the family: cf. e.g. the pairs Ptolemaios-Ptolemais, Antiochos- 
Antiochis in [he Hellenistic royal houses and abundant examples from 
the onomastic material of Kos itself M So Nikagoris. an unicum in the 
onomastics of the Aegean islands, could simply come from a family 
where Nikagoras was a frequently given male name, perhaps the name of 
her own grandfather Now, what we gain by this observation is thai 
Nikagoras is not only a frequently found name on Kos but also one that 
may appear in connection with other name -I inks— finally leading to a 
possible line of relationship with Xenophon. 

Before proceeding, however, we should examine another Koan 
family whose exact relation to Xenophon has also been a problem: the 
distinguished Koan family of Ti.Claudii luliani It is obvious that this 
family owed its Roman citizenship to cither Claudius or Nero, with the 
formei more prob:ible (beenuse of Ins sju.vi:[; n;l:itii::;si:ip with kos) [- is 
equally probable that Xenophon was personally responsible for the 
family's gaining the civiws. A fragmentary inscription in the British 
Museum (I'H, A(i) seems strong] \ to suggest this and, even more, the 
family's relation to Xenophon. We have here the preserved left part of 

(see below) may be restored with certainty first in the list of these 
benefactors. On the second place of the same list we find 
Tij3!.IKAau3i(j;, Etra^Bvnf wo;!/ OiAsivoi, that is Xenophon 's maternal 
uncle. On the third place Paton has quite plausibly restored the name of a 

well-known man in Koan prosopography: Tifle. KAauiilo; Ti^egfoK 

KAanJi'au]/ Nixayiga uia$, AAxSafioI; loiAmwi... A mention of another 
'Aj/s.iiwti.M... appears next ami Imallv. lief'ore t);e list of competitors 
begins, a "son of Chaimylos" and a sPiActteiuM The impression is that 
very distinguished Ko.ui- were mentioned here (see above on the various 
Charmyloi), and that Ti Claudius Alcidamus lulianus, son of Ti Claudius 
Nicagoras* 6 coming directly after Xenophon" 5 uncle should bo not only 



" S... .■'■ir.l-.'^o:: :. il..iid-.!ei A:iL:i;i.u.:i.i'. / J 1 /,|iYiis. daiiyhli;; nl' /.i>[:vi'is 

{PH. 589.!]. Thcudor-.i, itjuclue: at T!kiu!ii:<w ICjmild]]. Isilimos. IX u 13. p. 165); 
Arislueure. iluljditcr i>j Ausliisosas iCiiiialulli. I't' 24(1 'iM) : iZKC, no.l); IL-kaliiia, 
dauphler ol'IickiloJoros (;■;'/ .i'/B J I i. K:.ilnL-,ile. dauthki of KoJIiaralus (Cjiraldli. 
Islhmo!. Df a 105. p.1711. IH ls J.a, in^i.Li <-.! UiiMklLj (ibid.. K a 75. p. 169). 
Sapatra, daughter of Sopalros rib. XXVI B, iii 73, p. 193); NDatkn, daughter of 
Nikiiinlros(ibiJ,[X:i.lS ll . l(,7i 

" Just before the liane find Uietrasiti^i;,,', „-.c:-,i„,:,- ■ r 0 t,-:^ „tb [ - 

* The form of his lain: is ;i^ul.::i:te In k-.ili: manes -A :l.e JmUm and Ihc son in 
Koan inscriptions (sos IkIdw) 
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roughly contemporary with him but probably also somehow related to his 
family. Herzog" saw this and correctly pointed to the common use of Ihe 
name ijoiuc for Xenophon, Ti.Claudius Nicagoras Iulianus 81 and his son 
Ti. Claudius Alcidntiuis in koari :;]iiii:;i]iliv. irulk-.atinir a certain similarity 
of status and political recognition (see below). 

A certain and basic familial link between Xenophon and the Claudii 
Iuliani could have then been already deduced from the proud genealogy 
of a descendant of the latter in Maiuri, NS, 46 1 . Here on the base of an 
honorary statue the inscription mentions its erection, according to a 
decision of council and people, for KAauiiW 'Povyefoav IwXtavyv 
Sisyarcta KAauij'ou Nixo^a lofXrai/oD inra-yovov Ao-jAipriatev 
xai 'HfjajrAaiSuiiA Her brother, homonymous with their lather (Claudius 
Nicagoras lulianus) had covered the costs of the monument. It should be 
clear that this lady— despite the omission of the pracnomen Tiberius in 
her own, (already on palaeographical grounds) 5 " later phase of the 
family — belonged to the same Claudii Iuliani,* 1 and traced her family's 
Lincx'strv back to the Asclcpiads and Heraclids 

That this claim of a heroic pedigree now recurs, with true genealog- 




G.Puglicsc Cnrralclii. "AnarONOI AEKAHIltOT KAI HPAKAE0T2," ilL SWrto, 
poaa 1 tmxw net mo,:,k, <:,,<!; .;, „„;„-,■ ,1: t.l. : )i i: „;! c . { Napoli 1 994) 543-547. 

The same text seems also lo provide evidence for another brother of Claudia Rutina, and 
dedicarit of the monument, v^iose name appears in Herzoe/Carratellj's edition as 
[Tifi({/oo KAmft'ou ' tttxirvfiif- AAnil/»li|u>ii J. However, the extent of restoration 

The claim of hemic descent is a frequent and historically eloquent trait ill the behavior of 
11^ (rTeck diles — equally in Ihe im]ieii,il fierioJ Olher e>airrjp)es and analyses (with 
tunher literature): J.Touloiunsltos, Zbp&dri flip E'prfja t% /prapr^ ff^Fi&jna* mt 

Eli.jan otV iwozi e^nitv, lA'-tens I 'J":;. (<2; W.Amcling. Herodss 

Alii: ft. :.Ii.-,K.mpl.w. iliijku-iain lvSlj « . Clmniitis, IMH, 225f . Nigdelis. 105F.. Ch. 

TfrAt&k em^^^^vK^.ReH^^AIlTwmijm.Q^.Hrin., 71-73 
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ical precision, in Segre. i.Cos, EV 224 further supports the belief ™ 
Despite die fragmentary state of the text, the preserved right end of the 
stone helps render Segre's restorations certainly correct. We have here 
again an honorary statue decreed by the council and the people," for 

TW ( t» KAaOhw Tifaiifv ICWtou A^Sapev lovRrayw,/ 

rial 0VT7«tH avha ttoMIuii. avjfuw TleTi£ia/|if suv agliraf iifta 
[xaf/ tvvotas t£j1 *c aura* (sc. ™ &**«).... 

So (his man, one of Claudia Rufina Juliana's forefathers (see below), 
boasted of an exact descent from Asklepios and Herakles (by thirty five 
and fifty generations r ; -ipa-[i\ d> ) us wull as of a relationship to many 
other persons of public renown. 

It is clear that at least a part of this glorious ancestry coincided with 

nonetheless important relationship of Xenophon's family with the 
Claudii luliani can be substantiated. We should also notice that 
Xenophon and the Claudii luliani are the only known cases of descent 
traced back expressly to Asklepios on Roman Kos * 

Further links can be recognized: (a) Claudia Rufina [uliana bore the 
same cognomen as Xenophon's wife (Baebia Rufina). Of course, this is a 
widespread Roman female cognomen. Nevertheless, I can find only these 
two examples on Kos. (b) One of the last known scions of the Claudii 
luliani, Ti. Claudius Tullus etc. (see below on his long full name) was the 
husband of the Baebia Severa Matrona mentioned above as one of the 
few examples of Baebii on Kos. Perhaps the two families were 
interrelated through several generations— a tendency to endogamy has 
been noticed already in Hellenistic Kos (cf. Stavrianopoulou). 

An examination of the beginnings of the Claudii luliani as a 
separate family may also establish some links with Xenophon. As 
already suggested above, and now made more probable through the 
preceding exposition, the Claudii luliani should have acquired their 
Roman citizenship under Claudius However, this explains only their 
gentilicium (and pracnomen, when they bear it), their familial agnomen, 
luliani, remains a problem. Salomies' recent, penetrating study of Roman 
adoptive and amplified name-forms under the Empire has shown. 



sofaSegre,f.Coj.EV!14b. 
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through many examples, that the names in -ianus, usually associated with 
an indication of the original gens by Roman adoptions in Republican 
times, have btui .-imply nfcrred to a relation of some sort with another 
gens * This is also verified by the most polyonymous member of the 
Claudii luliani already alluded to above (and to be examined below). So 
it would be reasonable to look here, too, for some lulii who might be in 
some way related to the Claudii luliani, this relationship somehow 
adding to the lattcr's prestige Since Nikagoras and Alkidamos seem to 
be the only Greek male names alternating in the family (after their 
acquisition of the cMtai, see below), we may think further that these 
must have been old family names, possibly also present in the 
nomenclature of the lulii. Thus there is precedent to consider here lulia 
Nikagoris daughter of Polydeukes whose man claimed a link of his/their 

Roman citizenship before the Claudii luliani, be the relative 
"summarized" in Iullanil This would fit perfecdy and enrich both 
families' independently established or suggested connections with 
Xcnophon and his own "smaller family." Based on present evidence we 
cannot go further," 

Claudian times) "reconnected" relative Xcnophon, So this broader circle 
of Xenophon's relations makes the rarity of his direct descendants' 
appearance on Kos more understandable. The earliest members of the 
Claudii luliani attested so far are the already mentioned Ti. Claudius 
Nicagoras and his son Ti. Claudius Alcidamus Iulianus. Apart from the 
already discussed list PH 46, they appear also in: (a) PH 106, the 
inscription of an honorary monument decreed by the council and the 
people for Alkidamos styled fount, lrile(i]a [tIov i<pi$ — (L 4). (b) 
Segre, / Cos, EV 116, a similar monument for the father, styled as 
xa]i txmrfk-rqv (1. 5), which has been decreed by the gerousia 
of Kos and erected by Alkidamos. This inscription is also important 
because it shows that at this point Nikagoras was a Iulianus, 5 * a detail 



"Salonika, csp. 61. 84-87. Cf also his earlier study and collection of relevant material 
r™ the Greek East in Ainoi 18(1984). 97-194. 

" We may notice the Uki I i ',U^ii^ Aiiti.uL'r lU:.-.:m.'. irwi.j .u lil l in iijihusos 

; villus AuMkiA: i.u.JWIi: I V*. \ F;. t'ii.iW Li.::.' K: s.vn.: .iinrwiliiii ;:: ins 

Willi C lulu.s Diont.iii I A:,h|>;ii,:i lli^ As I ; li . : , !i=,J Hi; C..:jdi: it : 

" L. 3f.: lT,ait.*v] KMtfW IN,™,^ loltAnnw. C[ II 6(T.: [iiaV-t "» 

;\:!„,^-.^ y.Li. r.irci; :\\,ih,c: K/.;-.:i;c;.- •■ ,:,|; A.- , I * , , 

loiAlarac. 
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otherwise restored or omitted {as e.g. in the previous mention of his 
name in the filiation-formula of his son), (c) ibid., ED 66 (cf. above) 
where the existing small fragment of the stone presents the traces in II. 3- 
4: Ti&ieiov KX{anS!ou — V Htaayiaa [ — . So we cannot be sure 
whether we had here a mention of father or son. The whole inscription 
seems to be some form of a decree {i-i-h)j>itralv.ivov or -tuv in I. 2) and 
important Koans seem to be involved: apart from a Bacbius (cf. above) at 
the beginning there is also possibly a mention of OAaWou KAaftuMioC 
in 11.4/5, a little after the name of Nikagoras. There was a monarchos 
Flavius Clodianus known from the Kalymnian manumissions and an 
inscription from the deme of the Hippiotai " It would be tempting to 
recognize here a further mention of him. so that the document would 
most probably postdate die lulio-Claudian period and thus refer to the 
son rather than the father. We cannot be sure and may keep simply a 
general impression of the kind of people father or son was somehow 
associated with in public documents, (d) ibid., EV 224 where the son 
appears as Asclepiad and Heraclid {see above), (e) Segre, TC, 181, a 
liKirr.nniiiiuri djletl ir.t imi-iix"-) 'U«;^i^- 'l«J«i'.;. !lie njine of 
the son being here abbreviated, as usual in these formulas." 10 

The ne\t generation of the faim>\ is then most probably represented 
by the gymnasiaich Ti^i'tiio; KAtti/iSin; KhxiiaiLov i/Idc Mjc'Sajio; known 
from the list of persons that found entrance into the preshytika paiaislra 
i:i llii U'rru of ofliee.' ' One of rie'.v mei-bi'rs. "Wh.S'ji '1'V.iiOi T'/Z- 

irOTWriB/, 101 was probably the son of Helenas son of Dionysios who was 
priest of Apollo at Halasama ca. 41 A.D. I<J! He and another priest of 
Apollo at Halasama (ca 76 A.D.)' M appear as members of a board of 
temple magistrates (vanoar) there implementing for the local deme the 
erection of a statue of Titus."" So a date of the gymnasiarch somewhere 
in the Flavian period fits the d;ita well."*' The gym nasi arch's name form 

"Segre. TC. 167-172; Carrafclli. PP 13(1958), 41Sr His rjoiuliuum is mentioned only 
:n-|v r,i^;:-!.,^ k:0:i.)!:..;:^ !t .l:ii 

™ Cf Xenophon's °™ ense in Segre, jr. 1M, 194 (simply 3™,sf,™ f ); ib, 1(57 
(iWaWoi KAwirawS), 117 |TW™. A^tji'ou), 2lj2 (A»iol, XaSimavaS) The 

'"'^anatelli, Ram.Cta, 818f= Segre, /.Cm. ED 228. 
™ llenof. Hal. no. 1, priest no r» 

101 Cumtclti, ibid., SIB dated the list lo Die first century A D "dopo il regno di Claudirr 
;ii. I ;'liL.-.d' Unwell'. Ct.:. l:i.- ^,:iei.-.:i.u.:i . " ill U 1 II '- - : :-i "i ::; Ti n.ii.diM' Al. i-.lnnu:- 
hiliunus of PH 106 .mil Jfi Klienvm-Wliile Vox, 2S3 prcforaJ a dale under Claudius 
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does not include the component Iulianus. His exact name does appear 
partly, but safely, restored in Segre. ICos. EV 228:'°' he makes there a 
dedication, typical for his office, to Athana AJseia (errio to$ Tin ve]iai/ 
ml! iwifimv maplov piAlonow'sij (1.2). It is noteworthy that in his name 
the filiation no longer includes the pracnomen and gentilicium, that is, 
we have AA*i5dViou and not Ttfittlov KXauShv 'MxiSinov. The identity 
of the cognomen by both father and son obviously inspired a 
simplification, which may have extended to a possible brother of the 
gymnasiarch appearing in Maiuri. NS 592 as TiSani'ou Y&nvtm 
Mxiiapo" viaO Eevoxga-ou. This tendency towards simplification will 
continue and develop further in the next generations. 

So j deseenilun: (!'jainU:.ai , . 1 j of t'.e iivmnnsiareli v. us tl'.e " Sp:.:;ish 
nobleman" of the ramay. lavishly .styled as Ti^ebio; KAaeJiLv; 
AAxiSa/iou TuAAoc 'IouAia.i>o; SmSrauo; AAAiatoc. in PH 135. We 
may say that various strata of Roman intrusion and integration into the 
Si)L'iet\ lit' kos are reeu^ni.-.a'lile in [his narrii; We .should also recall that 
!lie name of this man v. us aiven here with eencaloaieal precision and 
allusiveness by his wife Baebia Severa Matrona (see above), who was 
probabk very keen on stressing all the rn::i]fknlions of her provincial 
Romanitas. So the n™ rdaiions of the family, more probably acquired 
between ca the Flavian and the late Antonine period'™ included the 
Spcdii and the AHii. Tlic former reached on Kos a certain prominence to 
which we shall return later In regard to the Allii, they most probably 
belonged to the old gvtm-s o!"«n,'rjf;';itore.i who took up their residence at 
various points of the Aegean in the Republican period. They are 
characteristically, as already noticed in the past, one of those gentcs who 
are represented both on Dclos in Republ ican times and later, among other 
places, on Kos. 1 ™ There seem to be three or now possibly four cases of 



L. 1: (Tiflie»( KJauiiol; A*xi)i|is[e [flat tOjiliafoai IoiAum; 1. The inscription 
eo.s ;;riL'i:i:jl.k piaTi'hei .M . 1 1 .11:. i : - : filer sluLlieJ by I [ughammar. no. 3H 
'lrieeri''. 11- 1: 111. 1 i'. If. Ia S.ii-.i.. I'/-;!' S I; 1 1;:.,.. ■■] ; l.,:i; :rL S, ■, 

person 1 nspe ti 

i.i ■. a. ii 'i ' ■ i 'i i ■ i 

1M The kilning of the inscription, especially lire (""nils of T and (I given by Palon 
(ibid.), til- a dale ill la.- l:,le ;.e::i:d'e,e Iv T.ire eeinury A.D. Cf. below, p. 1 1 if. 
'"Cnrralclli, ft™ Cos SID. Sirer™- While. ( «i 252. .1 1X2 Cf I [iitz&ld. esp. 384 and, 
more recently, on oilier Ala. t)i relahveli eailv dale ie me feiiera] Aegean area, the 
examples studied by [-.Papazoglou, tv„™, IKd'.'KS:,. 3)7. n,> XWvbemefclocedoiiia, 
50/1 A.D.)andC.AnI«!iiela.ia Ui,-...is. ft..rJ™,.i,™.-.i L 5.1J". . trie lion ionMctolia. second 
oenluryB.C. 7). 
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Allii known on Kos. Their first certain mention does not antedate the 
Flavian period, but they appear twice in connection with the life of the 
local gymnasia and also twice with typically Greek cognomina, so a 
longer integration into Koan society seems to have preceded that 
.Yi-iJi.'.'i.'M ( ;j],'f j/.'.yij! of ihe:i inscriptions! emergence. We have in all: the 
ne\\ adjr.i^ion in'.o '.he ^i\shviika pj:a!slra, under Ti.Claudius Alcidami 
f. Alcidamus (see above), £«Kt»() 'AAAtos Bimro;," 0 he should be 
either identical or a relative (son?) of a now very probably testified 
epimektes of the gerousia, appearing in a dedication to Vitellius." 1 
There are then a [Sls'froj 'AUIilcj "EmxTnToe jrjunJiirejoc 
naArrt$^ a and an 'AXKa Eirmxia on a tombstone." 3 Perhaps even 
more important than these testimonies of Allii on Kos is the case of a 
member of the more renowned Spedii (see below), a hereditary priest 
whose full name was M.Spedms Beryllus Allianus lulianus." 1 It is a 
clear sign that the Allii had also reached a higher level of social 
recognition on Roman Kos by the early third century A.D. (see also 
below, p. 1 16ff. on this person and his date). So by Tullus' time the 
Claudii luliani seem to represent accurately the actual nexus of some of 
the most honorable Roman families on Kos. 

While one tendency in the later generations of the family was a kind 
of "onomastic baroque," another branch developed a natural, and quite 
Greek, trend to simplicitv. This applies to the branch of the family to 
which the aforementioned Claudia Rufina luliana (Maiuri, NS. 461) 
belonged. Her own name and those of her father and brother (both 

They consist only in the combination gentilicium-t-cognomen+agnomen. 
The lettering sf <:ns imer^tum also t'jts well a bier dale, and so (lie 
father could be a descendant of the gymnasiarch of the Flavian penod 
(perhaps a great grandson?). 115 

It is somewhat more difficult to trace the Claudii luliani back to the 
period when they lacked a Roman identity. Herzog was inclined to 
accept the identification of their apparent Roman patriarch, Ti.Claudius 



u °Cmati:lli,/t 1 W7.Coi,S18=Segrs./.i 
111 Segre, LOa, EV 255, 6-7 Segre 
Biim but he hes also cited in his i 
pnAjtOajatiiijtn (see above). Wen 
,H Heizoi.Hr 112. 

Msiuri.W5.65l 
<"PH, 103. 

Notice asp. lie degree of the spit 
below, p. 1 161 :jl Mjllh:' - C 
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Nicagoras lulianus (sec above), with Nikagoras son of Eudamos to 
whom a dedicative inscription from Halasama refers as <piXonaTot!i, 
&aiiou u'i<j>, jjQtai, tpiXoxattrtiQi" 1 Even if this man was dead by the 
time of this honor, the combination of the terms "hero" and "son of the 
people" is still important (cf. below on Xenophon's titles) and points to 
an eminent social position. The use of one of these terms (hero, see 
above) in the public nomenclature of Ti. Claudius Alcidamus lulianus, 
the son of the same Ti. Claudius Nicagoras, could also be a further link. 

It seems preferable, however, to place one generation between 
Nikagoras, son of Eudamos and the first Roman Nikagoras, making the 
second a grandson of the first, because of some further prosopographical 
observations There is first the honorary inscription on the base of the 
statue erected by the Koan people for the distinguished local priestess, 
Minnis, daughter of Praylos Segre, I.Cos, EV 226 1 " recognized that in I. 
2, after Minnis' patronymic, some farther description of her identity 
should stay, and proposed: iviOiyiui UimiSa Hea-CXou ItoE — . Now, in 
11.3-4 we find the obvious sequence of these further prosopographical 
data on Minnis in the form: tov EvSapov (oiAorraToiJoc 2aW" v'tovV 
vtXexai/niQoi, lif(t)tay. The beginning of this is so strongly reminiscent 
of the name and titles of Nikagoras son of Eudamos in the inscription 
cited above that I propose here the restoration, fitting the space available 
and the estimated average number of letters in each line: am'3i)xsv 
MiwiJa rhjnffAou [?™au«i to NuuvfAoaV toC EiMofwu (oiAorraTjio'DC 
ialiiev viov ijooiosV piAaxawuga;...'" What this text further discloses on 
Minnis makes this restoration of names and identities even more 
probable. For Minnis is mentioned as priestess of a whole range of local 
gods, including not only the traditional local triad of Asklepios, Hygieia, 
and Epiona but also Rhea, the Twelve Gods, Zeus Polieus, Athena Polias 
and, last but not least, [tov ZeBao-nSV KaiVaeoc (11. 6/7). A little later on 
in the text we find mentioned that Minnis was {TtVriiiaiiimv is xoi Otto 
■mv 2*hWroS KoiVoesf T»]/[[Tulotl«Wl] T<mwf nastjwciWis... (11. 9- 
II). Minnis' extensive concentration of cult functions and imperial 
honors matches very well the statusof Nikagoras son of Eudamos with 
his own impressive collection of public titles, and strengthens the view 
that they were consorts. However, although Segre (ibid.) dated this 



Hmoft AST no. 21J, p. 13S. 
"'/ill ir,|.|. in:,' ,:,li:io:i iii Mi.ini. .VV. -11.11 

"' 1 :;:n J U: si::: I'm '.lin: ■!;!■ : : I'lun i t" 1 I.;-m:K i^---::iii ;i!i,:.liI. uLLiini:.! In 

Herzog and was mentioned in his notebooks: see Canatolli (il 92), 54J. Similar 
descriptions of a woman's identity by the names of both her rather and her husband aic 
noted in the honoraiy inscriptions ofKos: PH. 115; Hoghnmmar. A. 
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inscription to the period of Claudius, the two latter passages together can 
actually prove an Augustan date."* Minnis' husband should then also 
belong, approximately, to Augustus' time. This is further supported by 
the entry of a namesake (Nixa/yoga; EvSoilov) in the Halasaman priest- 
list ca. 9 A.D., li0 also significant in this connection because of the local 
affinity with the inscription mentioning Nikagoras son of Eudamos as 
heros (see above). So we would unjustifiably condense the development 
of the family if we accepted that Claudius granted Roman citizenship in 
very advanced age to this same man, who was already so important 
under Augustus. 

There is a further prosopographical note that may support this 
conclusion. In Segre, I.Cos, EV 72 we find another priestess honored by 
the people whose name is partly preserved: — ]xi&a AAxiiifiou 
OuTarcea 7j7 KcxsiULariKJiai/'" [ — /...jV Avirtftdxou, feefgiav/ Sia] 
,8/eu TiSegiou KAo[uii'nu KaiVa^oj]. That this lady was also invested 
with an imperial priesthood (this time for Claudius) and that the name of 
her father was Alkidamos make some connection with the early, "pre- 
Roman" history of the Koan Claudii luliani look probable. An 
Alkidamos might so be inserted between the Augustan Nikagoras and his 
Claudian namesake through whom the family acquired Roman 
citizenship 

We should add that there arc probably more links with the imperial 
cult in these earlier phases of the family's history than hitherto assumed. 
Another Nikagoras, son of Daliokles, priest of Apollo at Halasaraa ca. 3 
B.C. 1 " is probably identical with both Nikagoras son of Daliokles who 
appears as priest Ai/TOKoa-rootic KoiVdjof Qtw uto[u] Stflao-rai in a 



official nomenclature of Tiberius or Claudius [cf for example Maiuri. NS, 462.8 -11 or 
Se^. i.Ci*. F.v ::'>.(,-■:, liI.m, rid:: leo'.vi i:i.,y he tvJi.Ad :r. ill.- ::vs.; ..if 111. iMiiply 

n:-li:i:alol i: .:! i:, r .W i' i.' lin.i. ' III L:i,: nlii^i fund. lI' l h ,iltl iircii. 10- 

Hoehammar. 69.7-S and Sefre. I.Cia, i:V nan on Augustus 1 description simply an 
£>#L<njf Kawn« on Kos IX ni-jrse. il nimlJ Mil! iv possible, tedually. to add to the 
restored words in bolh gapsSioi; (cf. c.f. lh: Lift Ljse ci1cd) : a:id so assume lhat He date 
of Mltuus' honur^ ^.:s p.is!-AiLUUsUm 111.: ;i. l- 1 1 1 r 1 1 1 " -_- 1 . -r ■ -: ! r" :;i III.: |*:i*;.r ::: 

Minnis, however, makes it highly improbable that she would simply retain her role in 
Augustus' cull under one of the subscquenl emperors 
""Wtnag. Hal, no. 4, priest no. 36. 

111 She ins probably adopted iu!u Die himse of .\ll,iil:nr,(i.i. V: p)iy<iiii] I'aihei buirij: ■■ 
Lysimuchos: el. on this use uf cxeiHtAwJxZ&wiTixi l'i di.-n.ilL .i primus idenhly e g. 
S£GIS.12SSimdthitcisMii 1 K HianseliH, WKM ■liJJ'.'i.-l. i Alliens 1 939) 143-t. As for 

her name, a lllslinLlJ^ K.::iii p.^-il.l::-. •ui.iU I:.: I:: lesmil: [Wfi-] I-ki&e , cf fsasei- 
Maltl^.vs. s .v.(p. 333 [). 

l!! Heraog, Hoi, no.4, priest no. 25. 
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decree at the deme of Haleis" 3 and the magistrate NlKArOPAX 
A A( A IOKA E0T2 ) known from the Koan coins of the Augustan age.'" 
He might be a somewhat older relative of Nikagotas son of Eudamos. 
Eudamos/Eudemos was then also the name of a priest of C.Iulius Caesar 
under Augustus at Kos, Eudemos son of Epikrates, known from a 
fragmentary Koan decree found at Olympia.'" He could very well be the 
filter of the same Nikagoras Eudamou above. 

To sum up, Xenonhon's larger network of Koan relations seems to 
have closely and continually connect id itself es;iccrti!K with the utipitri.il 
cult (and the rest of the cults of the island, sometimes in accumulative 
fashion as in the case of Minnis Praylou) This accords well both with the 
family's involvement in the forefront of local politics for generations and 
with one of Xenophon's own habits of inserting himself in an 
unprovocative but efficient way into the provincial Roman microcosmos 
of Kos, especially after his apparent retirement there following the death 
of Claudius. We deal with this subject next. 



"'PH, 3*1.1-3. The beginning of the decree (issued by the eili/enand other residents of 
Haleis iiikl i\]c) prints & double -Jjitc after the motiatchos and this priest of Augustus, & 
;l j:.ILi I-.:-., k d.ile ..her .fe .liIiiil' <hr:r:- ><■ :■ tuning jt the end. TluLi il should he n puii- 
Koaii. a diLnioitt. prie=Jhood of (lie iinptri;*] eult thai ener.onler here [eo.irm 

Burnett. RPQ 1732 {p. 453). Hazof. Ha!.. 488 already identified the three 
homonymous persons. He also expressed the interesting thought that [hi: mines lite 
I'^.il :i:;M'-.:t:;ite:. tile K;::,,| il'ili- \<::\: ■Vii'LLll.'sil' l::'..I.1 1^ 1Iiil.;ll ol h:s K.i.irl 

Lines!' \iIiil iu I Hie tin Jul. hill res il .l il sl M e m.. .uslk-.te.it . n i;,._- ,,:ilv icsliriioriy l. double 
diilc, lloyevei. Hill del. ill I'l olii I Iil'.ills emr .iulii'I. I Iili Il..,liI m.li.l' Jiile njte[ tlni monarch'* 
conies fiist, the dale after Ihe pricsl of Augustus sctond, thus having a supplcmcnuuy 

'"Mm Sec father below, p. ]J4. 
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c. The imperial doctor on Kos. Titularure and official 
integration 
into Koan civic life and society. 

Unlike Nikias, Xenophon never suffered a local form of damnatlo 
memoriae on Kos Thus various aspects of his personality and imperial 
as well as local career are celebrated not only in the most numerous 
surviving collection of private small dedications to the "paternal gods" 
(listed in Appendix 3), of the type launched under Nikias, but also in a 
large number of longer honorary inscriptions. Furthermore, he is found 
twice offering himself an epitome of his official positions and titles in 
dedications he presented to his final imperial patron, Nero. The proper 
historical interpretation of this material is very important because — 
among other things — it may help understand better Xenophon's relations 
to his city of origin. It may also indicate the mode in which he managed 
to insert his imported power and authority into that local socio-political 

Let us begin with the two dcdicative inscriptions by Xenophon 
himself. The one is 1'H 92 in which he appears as the dedicant of a 
monument 'Ktrxko.mm Kaio-aoi KyaSia Biu (II. 5-7). Asklcpios is here 
(cf PH 130 and below) identified with the emperor who is also Agalhos 
Theos. This latter identification is very interesting, because it combines 
an alignment with local religious tradition, in which Agathos Theos 
seems to have been a popular deity appearing in connection with Agatha 
Tycha, the Damos and other gods.™ Trends of the imperial cult in other 
areas are equally significant Nero appears as AyaSo! Aoi)itut on 
Alexandrian coins and Egyptian documents. I; ' Thus Hcrzog has already 
reached the right conclusion that the emperor to whom Xenophon 
dedicated the monument of PH 92 was Claudius' successor.™ The 
dedicant styles himself here as iwfri-raj -raj mifiJe; xa! iagsuf hi fSiov 
(obviously of Asklepios Nero). Xenophon's other dedication stood on the 
basis of the cult statues in a small temple by the staircase of the middle 
terrace of the Asklepieion: 



Collection and discussion of the evidence in Shem'.ii-WKili i'la. M<ii. Or. Ok 
connection of Agalhos Daemon and Agathe Tyche in the Hellenistic world, see also eap. 
Fraser,ftil.2]n(+ D.35S, n.s) 

E.CbiistiansHi, Tin Roman Cains of Alaaadrla, (Aarhus 1988) 1.380" (passim); 
[(■jTTWtt. UK'. =2L:i, ilLv, );.».;, 5i.|ij. iiA% ;Jf:i: r.Orv : l.'I i - ScU'ap., [1.235. OGB 
666=;Ofifli-ILL]10. Cf.R.Ouischiriiete/£Suppl.m(1918)^ 
™ Henoe, KF, 1 96. Cf. id, N&X, 2*2. 
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AnAamft Kawoc, ZtfarrCh, xel Trial/ *ai Vmirn i ieoer* 
■fro* J.i 6W rile; ZT.orii^ 'H C a*A„W uii; KotwjL'o 
Z;:e*i,:: iVi-.'an'ijia.-s; [; v -i/f-:-s;!,:i]] i I .'.j.iu ,■ 1 1.0 iiAweJairTo; 
(CiAo/iraTsij Jiifiou kmc eirai/Jirc / iuidtitoc t£c naTjiJo; i)fcus/ 

There is no alternative for Xenophon's erased title on I 5.™ Thus this 
inscription, too, belongs into Xenophon's post-Claudian period on Kos 
(cf. on both points below). 

In both texts, Xcnophon has silenced his Roman career. In the 
shorter self-presentation he is simply the benefactor of his homecity and 
priest of Asklcpios Caesar Agathos Theos. In the longer one a closely 
similar priesthood and his quality as euergetes appear again respectively 
as the introduction and the end of a larger group of titles to be examined 
below. The imperial doctor exhibits tact in describing himself on Kos as 
the generous citizen and faithful worshipper of both the imperial and the 
local gods. It does not seem to be by chance that two further brief 
prtfdHLiriinis of" his [Vi-diLilitv hiijlifiijht [fie sjui; fcmircs. These are 
Segre, I.Cas, EV 95, an inscription on a marble block (probably the base 
of a statue) where he is simply i eicQfiral;], and a coin type of the 
imperial age from Kos where his bare, youthful portrait and name are 
accompanied by the attributive legend [I)EPET[S] on the obverse 
while the serpent-staff appears on the reverse Segre's dating of that 
mention of "the benefactor" in Xenophon's early career for the reason 

can have been useful in all periods in accordance with the nature of the 
respective monument, and perhaps we should not underestimate the force 
of the definite article: Xenophon was not "(a) benefactor" but "the 
benefactor " On the otherhand, the coins need not belong to Xenophon's 
time. 1 " We cannot say more on the basis of the description and 
photographs published. He could have been remembered later and 
celebrated on Koan coinage as "priest"— this obviously being another 
basic quality of his in the official local edition of his historical portrait. A 
variation of that titular pair appears on the short dedication of an exhedra 



«iA»<e«>A \aPtI 345.1 1 . t:f iicm> 6 KK |>.1W= Segre, JC, 111 11-12 (....JiaJjWHe, 

"' BMC Caria 315. Cf. ibid 212-214: the bare head of SENOOllN (obv.y Hygicio 

'"Cf. for example the posthumous appearance of Theophanes on the coins of Myulene: 
D.Sabmesai.MDAHK} M(1M5). 254-6, 258-60 
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to Xenophon by the people (or the city) of Kos at the Asklcpicion 1 " 
where hews takes the place of the priestly function His basic quality as 
the benefactor of his homecity ' remains the only othct aspect of his 
personality included (sec below on this combination) 

An equally short but more secular (and pragmatic) view of 
Xenophon appears on the base of a herniate stele apparently crowned 
with his portrait. The dedicant is here a frccdman of Xenophon honoring 
toIi-/ aexia-rfiov] tuw "Ztfiajniaii xa\ cucQyi/lTau to£ mOigfof 
(Segre, i.Cas. EV 245). We may also think of restoring here roM 
aexictia] -Won 2ij3atr-r<«i<. Such a form of the archtertu&liSt, 
however, lias not been prcscried foi Xcnonhun thus far. while then; is a 
similar mention of his imperial doctorsliip (on both points see below), so 
that Segre's restoration is equally possible. 

Xenophon's medical acumen and its recognition in imperial service 
is mentioned in four of the five longer preserved honorary inscriptions 
for him."" In the first of these, Xenophon appears as archiatros of the 
Them Svhusini. in the rest simply .1- urchiu/mx Only in the honorary 
inscription of the altar dedicated by the KaJymniaftS and Kalymnian 
residents to Apollo for Xenophon's health and preservation is any 
mention of his medical service 0111 i lied '' 11ms his liicil'.eal sen ice ;■,( tin: 
emperor's c;vjn was re c 11 kill;, (a:'.il nejitlv) deemed > he the Kims In : . 
entire Roman career (see above) The term un-hnfrns itself deserves 
some comment. It does not seem to have been, al lens! 111 the eaily 
empire, a strictly defined imperial post but rather a high-court title, 
loosely applied to distinguished doctors of emperors, a direct legacy of 
Hellenistic etiquette. 1 ''' It is note worthy that Claudius refers to his doctor 




in relief or enpiavcd, 
■> naif Cf also Uk lymHnl of naff" with v 

K Fl.ijii.-.nmii pilrf iist (tier/up. Hal, nn ■! 
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in the second of his three still unpublished letters to the Koans (see, p. 
138ff. below) simply as toC faTooD (ton. The same plain term for 
Xenophon's chief occupation and source of influence on the emperors is 
found on the base of another honorary monument for him on Kos: ... 
Ssfoipuivra ysvoiisvov tar^ovl Seov KhavShu KafcaQO$.' i ' 1 Both 
aspects, the relative informality of archiatros and the fundamental 
importance of Xenophon's medical skill in and outside Rome are finally 
verified in the inscription 13 " in which the damos of Kalymna honors 
Philinos as uncle "of Claudius' physician" {largoD TijSigi'ou KXnvSiou 
KoiVac o;). 

As for Xenophon's distinctly Koan functions, it is equally 
noteworthy (and was noticed long ago by Heizog) 1 " that no list of the 
great benefactor's specific posts and titles includes his tenure in the 
highest local magistracy. But we happen to know from the dating 
formulas of two Kalymnian manumissions that Xenophon was twice 
monarchos im He and his honorers seem never to have alluded to it, 
however, (in contrast for example with his own brother's practice, cf. 
above). How should we understand this omission? A chronological 
explanation, i.e. the (certain) tenure of this office in the Neronian period 
of his life and retirement to Kos, seems improbable because — as we shall 
see— two of the four longer honorary inscriptions for him (as well as his 
self-presentations cited above) also postdate Claudius' death. The 
explanation rather lies in the relative unimportance of this iterated 
monorchia inside Xenophon's local sphere, in obvious contrast with his 
accumulation of priesthoods, which we examine next. Furthermore, 
Xenophon might have exhibited locally a sort of constitutional tact, quite 
like the Augustan practice with which he roust have been acquainted in 
Rome. It would be perhaps too provocative to emphasize his tenure in 
the eponymous magistracy as an expression of abiding power." Thus he 
sought the confirmation of his local authority on safer ground. 

Before we proceed to an analysis of Xenophon's various Koan 
priesthoods, we can now assign a Claudian or a Neronian date to the 



L 'ou1ciiilmiLo!i"oruicarr'ij'atmr post in Laic AMiquity).On the Koan background oflhe 
tide (and here, probably, city office); Shawn-White. Car, 281-1. 



■"Henc* iw>. 

"" Scxni. TC. 193.1 CEii ri B SMWWf...), 194.1-2 (Bni prtnLatou) SLWu^u 
mmi^^m&^e,l.Co!.E\\ms].6-l^lo!ea). enophori 

Scgra, ib., 3-5 bus dually [■.-■!■. 'lei ...-nit pa<AnQXQvl *ai jicKipjcijlflaLTn 

irA[eoHi/wi;.. r We could also rcslote [Ti^uaeiapxiiWfTa. 
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inscriptions where they appear, rdying on [no criteria: (a) die 
presence/absence of the title (eiAouifioii (on its content see below) — 
regularly erased— for Xenophon in the original text, and (b( Claudius' 
mention as dims. According to them, Segre. I.Cos, EV 219 and 241 (in 
both Xenophon is wiAoxAa&iot but not wXoUqw.. in EV 219 Claudius is 
not divus yet) antedate and PH 345 {ipikmiquiv erased, cf below) and 
Maiuri MS, 474 (II. 2-3: ...toD AroKoiTonoe KAtuJnu Kaicraeoc 
postdate Claudius' assassination and Xenophon's apparently definitive 
return to Kos." ! Even this elementary' chronological frame, completed by 
the Neronian date of Xenophon's own dedications mentioned above, 
seems to let a certain development of his significant priestly offices on 
Kos gradually emerge. 

In the Claudian period Xenophon appears as loseln Sia.V giw 
leftwToi?" and as itgia tii $au tiTju 2s(iaoTiulvV xal TigtQiou 
K},at*$ioL KruVri0e£ Zt$ar7oi> rifle Vlta'sixou aiizox&azoQO^ xai 
ArmATrniou tai [Ty-iira.; xai Hhiowk "oto yivot A-nM{a>i/vos 
Knot-iou xa'i ZiSo<rrijc 'Pine.'" 

So we find Xenophon during his residence under Claudius in Rome (at 
least for most of his time), having first assumed apparemly a lifelong 
priesthood of Sebastos (Claudius) alone and then a lifelong, enlarged 
priesthood of the Sebastoi (obviously the previous Augusti), Claudius 
and the local Koan triad of Asklepios, Hygicia and Epione. To the latter 
a hereditary priesthood of Apollo Kameios and Sebaste Rhea 
(Agrippina) 116 has been added. 



Am.. 4.38; Utuon 608S.XXVI, 608 : i MX (': K 
(Monchen ivtu) 3IS and J.Knchner on in li-UI* 3: 
M I' i ]uil.wwn:L./;^:;; . ;7iV 
10 CF Herzog, A , 4« 240tf.Sber»in-Wiiie.Coj. 151. 
*Segre,/X' OI EV241.S-6. 

has restored (II. 4-5): ..awpjtn]* «k rraTpi3oi. tTrallgi]/ -roil Zt&trroS, Jefaa..., and 
commented: "v. 4, A. hip." My own inspection of the stone on Kos has fawn that after 
the A seen by Segre there is the trace of a vertical stroke, and there must have been 
initially (the right edge of the stone has been later chiseled off) room for about two mot 
letters As there is also a faint trace of a vertical stroke before A. I ask myself whether the 
nghl reading could be simply Wewp ™ EiSmroi, the later entry i^n-^M (1. 9) 
representing just a posterior, higher title (cf. above). 

,,S The identification rests on further evidence from Kos: cf Hereog. N&X, 219 with 0,3. 
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When Xenophon retired to Kos under Nero, he seems lo have 
accepted the additional honor (and undertaken the burden) of many more 
local priesthoods, some of which — as Herzog reasonably supposed — 
were actual revivals of obsolete local cults. This picture emerges from 
Maiuri, MS, 475 111 mentioning Xenophon as 

iiei >'& 0/ou t» Xi$aarien, SiiV* mi AnXanioS «ni 
T?.jai xal Amowif/ »oi [Ki -lai Meto™; ml "le-.fof M ! 
XaQambo$, ijp-ii/ .lar [[tt[o' ?*:r.,.- Vl.ir.; nfLr ATT&y<uyec Kaptlfa/ 9 ' 
*ai XnoMiu[i*j/ fluSiou ?1 «ai A»c rioXiiaj; mi ASivo* 
n[oAii/Joj— 1 Siflv *ai "Hoof 'E^jV Ajti'b; BaWIA/a; Hal Suit? 
NuilefHlbnra ™i A7raMcwi-s/[AaA:au 7 *oi AtpeslJrnit [knr'at Iijij 
ILAlotW? / — JI^ho £W . B ; MH[....M-J/1Z [..I2IIZA (U. 5- 
14). 

Xenophon 's accumulation of priestly offices is impressive and 
reminiscent of earlier similar Koan examples.'" What we find in PH 345 
seems, then, to represent the immediately following phase of his priestly 
action on Kos: Xenophon is here simply 0Qxit$ia Tun* Sioit nal imia 
ilia/ Srlou tow XcfSaa-riiiii, xa! Ao-xAamoC, /[xa'i] Tylaf xai HmoiflK. 
Dubois,'" Patonand Dittenberger'" thought that the term "high priest of 
the gods" referred to dead emperors and complemented the next, 
familiar priesthood of Sebastoi etc. in which we should recognize the 
living emperors. Herzog preferred to see all emperors, dead and alive, 
included in lheol, and assumed that "priest of the Sebasroi" referred to a 
e priesthood of the reigning Augusti (Nero and Agrippina)."' 




i v - 1 y.K--.=. iiMi iti ,;^y,'.' :«vi'.' 

" (_':'. usp Line cjulra uisc ui' his (liiiiiM.- r.-l.ilivt- ViMij. ['iiiy!::u (iauvfi; :ic 
XtiU>|i1u>n's apia-osioiali: coeval LNumus ArisKidiimus (Mamri. MI, 4G2). On Ihc 
TOllomKodaeultsatl I l:ar,:' Sh::.T"-i:i- Vilnlf. r,,,, )«1 ' 

ln BCHS(lS81).47i. 

'" Herzog, KF, 195 (if. id , MfcC !40f where such a : 

suggested). C.G.Btandis, i?E E.l(]8°i), s v. Aetjtjiut. 4su also accepted una com uvmg 
and dead emperors u*rc here the content of Iheai but equated completely the lalter wilh 
Slfrairol, which could only lender the one cf the two priestly offices redundant 
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[ioih Miliums seem to he unsatisfactory: for it is on [Im one side 
inconceivable thai Xenophon's priesthood of the Theoi Sebastoi in 
Maiuri, NS, 475 should be limited to dead emperors For no complement 
with the reigning ones immediately followed.'" Besides, again in PH 
345, Xenophon is archialrns of the Theoi Sebastoi. which can hardly 
refer only to dead emperors, even had Xenophon in the meantime moved 
to Kos. On the other hand, it seems extravagant to assume a separate 
high priesthood of all Sebastoi (dead and alive) and another reserved for 
the reigning ones but without a specific mention of them. "* J think that 
'.lit evolution ol' XcrinpisDn's priesthoods may provide a more natural 
interpretation. In PH 345 all Xenophon's various priesthoods are 
included and cumulatively upgraded into a general "high priesthood of 
the gods (: all gods, imperial and local)" so that his basic priestly office 
combines again the specific cult of all emperors with that of the most 
important local deities. 157 So the twofold need of finding a loftier title for 
the great benefactor of Kos and evading an immense list of local priest- 
hoods was satisfied. Xenophon was recognized as the head of religious 
life on the island, something which perfectly matches his already 
mentioned, epigrammatic description as IsgsO; on Koan coins Later, 
when Nero was identified with Asklepios and Agathos Theos, Xenophon 

the train of priestly offices covering almost all other aspects of the local 
religious tradition tin: emperor and the holy triad of Kos sufficed 

Xenophon's concentration of religious offices may be compared to 
ithe career of an earlier peer's, Potamon of Mytilene, the famous Lesbian 
statesman of aristocratic descent and vital liaison of his city and island 
with both Caesar and Augustus He was invested with a general 
priesthood of all cults both in Mytilene and Lesbos. We also know that 
he was actively engaged as priest and/or high priest in the local curt of 
Augustus.'" Such a "personal union" of religious posts reappears in the 
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career of another Lesbian magnate, very probably Xenophon's 
contemporary, Ti. Claudius Damarchos of Eresos." 11 

This constant prominence and augmentation of Xenophon's rote as 
a {finally central) priestly figure on Kos, however, deserves more 
comment It is, of course, not the first time that the imperial cult becomes 
a channel for provincial ambitions, aristocratic or not. The specific 
character of Xenophon's case seems to result from his imperial authority, 
which is no less important than his personal resources, with which he 
reestablished himself in Koan society Add to this the difficulty of 

ill id i II.,: .-1)111:: X.h-.l both. Cuilsl.lii^iuiMlK acceptable a:lii jiei.-onallv 
sufficient function for him on Kos As high priesr. uniting in his person 
both tlie vital expression of loyalty to the Aujjusii anil due homage to 
Koan religious tradition. Xenophon very probably- found an ideal office 
that was ai once serviceably "clerical" and inoffensively secular We 
may also cecal] how the Ptolemaic governors of Cyprus in the Hellenistic 

;is;e h.id iiiiulK Q|'pi(:p: i.ited. :il painllcl to tlieu | nil ideal uu'.lio: it\ ok:;ici 

the post of high priest lagxiietii;) of all cults — naia bene, the highest, 
dynastic cult found on their island '" (liaiitan; tlia - dm.vt uml sisyiifican! 
political power was past history on Kos, religious authority naturally 
'.ended to take the place li! (nol 10 replace, ol cclitsc) its extinguished 
political correlate. What could be saved of old Kos was linked to 
imperial loyalty. Xenophon was 11 sensitive Janus — caught between a 
fatherland no longer important land probably strong sentiment) and the 
new Roman order to which he and, largely through him, Kos owed its 
privileged slams 

The list of"Xe:ioplinn's titles 10:1-1 also ;;i\e \:itu:ib!e iti.sidit into the 
way(s) he accommodated himself to the world of imperial Kos. A useful 
historical interpretation might begin with some sort of temporal classifi- 
cation. The "canon" of Xenophon's titles presented in the small dedica- 
tive monuments to the "paternal gods" (see below) includes the attri- 
bute (UfAojrAaijSfoc but not the similar ip/Xevtgaiv. This must mean that 
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such superficial judgments and contributed essentially to the elucidation 
of these and related terms. 16 * 

Philokaisar seems to be the somewhat earlier term of the two (as 
Caesar, of course, antedates Augustus) or, at least, the one with the 
earlier diffusion"* It was an attribute of many client kings (as those of 
Kumniayene. :iml Uospoiris) in An mis Inn and Tibenan times 1 ' While in 
these royal cases the term seems to have alluded to the legal relation of 
dependence on the Cacsar(s) indicated,'" there seem to have been many 
equally early examples where phitokatsares was a civic term by which 
distinguished citizens were obviously somehow connected with the 
emperor, though rarely in a specific way We find them holding various 
local posts, but. significantly, they seem to be frequently involved in 
some form of the imperial cult. 16 * J.H.Oliver 1 ™ once suggested that the 
combination of the terms phihkiii'iir ir:.d /i-ii.'ryiir.v. s eould even be the 
first step in the evolution of the imperial high priests' titulature in 
Allien;, and possibly elsewhere While (Ins lend', characteristically 
perhaps, to give the use of phiiohr,.;,;*- too [ircr.ise. a meaning, the always 
possible implication of the imperial cult should be kept in mind. 
Sometimes this becomes more explicit as, for example, on Kos when the 



Ball [966, 368: "..nous nc suurions mm K(nibbe) duns ce au'il dit des 
■Suliincichckpiltclu" ierAosn'ijiajei. nAouiSnTO-, (i1imhj( " Cf csp. his study cited 
in the previous n 
"' Ct iiLnsiiiv Monstetherg, 318. 

11 ' !r. :-.diiilicr, to tin- bicmieiv wi i'l iii"\: II. i! Sulkuiii. ,l.\7(in] Sjl'J77j. "si. 

Injinnl. !i)5-7(witli:i.s,p 1 Kit".); Nawotka. 

■;': .'.'.llski':'.:.:. .■!"' ":i,i 111: l-.-r Ii^h-lJ |. il.c ;:r >.x. : 

»iAn e iipi™( in Greek inscriptions (see for example V VSBuve (ed.). Corpus 
[nscriplionwn Rcyni tSosjmuiili. Moscow i%5, 44) and amicus imp(iratoiis) populiqluv 

^A W seledion of examples in this latter sense (see also below): IG V 1.59, 551, 553 and 
SEG 34.307, 313 (Sparta, quite usual the further combination of »iAi)innrna with 
irMmipS here and in many of Ihc ncM examples, also sometimes with m'ij niAiiujl. IG 
V.I .1441* IMcsscne. a viAsxairaf i itptii auToit, i.e .il Ncmi. l.l:;Jrt.v,.. lior an 

Julius in a decree or Halikamassos lor Augustus}, I.Slmlimiieia 1 024 (the bearer, a 
Ti.CIaudius. was also kpinuravroc ruiv Et&wnwh OGIS 583 (Upelhos, a piicsl of 
Tiberias); FdD IU.3, 18; i-.Syl!. 1 HI 3 Ai. SIX, 7K7.5 (Oerasa. lor the agonolhelts of a 
local festival for Trajan praised in nr" imefiiMoifnv avnO nfot n to* tlm ra* 
S(!3*TTf;.. i-o-i5i,^... i;h lniOiiraiu: iip:'jrciii;i never liiiniis Inn r>;r»";i;:l!'. ;i.i|i:;im::..I 

with thu iTipm. lei -.n \\:± in .ve 1:1;: is icii pr..vi:::,:,-r : mem ihiaI j. i-nl 

;? =')::!.::«,:,:;,: lh,!ll AlUki:;. third . CI.: A1V1 

™ U, (n. 163). Cf. the view of Duiuuit and Pouilloux (n.163) on the connccUon of toe 
same titles with Ihe fonnalivc period io the development of the imperial cult and its 

repn:.iiT.I-.l! ■•■:!.! I'll T-hlBiW Jill ll'i; til'-' Ilt^ LCLtlin A I) 
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title philokaisor is attributed to the head of a local association of frippery 
dealers in the text of a dedication to Augustus identified with Hermes." 1 

titular's devotion 10 the kaisar -sw, this being postulated by the inherent 
force of [he first part of [lie compound.'" Furthermore, [he gradual 
formation of the fatmh of the tou™v.v r endered the term as applying to 
loyall> to [he whole family, fciii.uir remained for j '.one ii:ne in the (keck 
East the standard way of referring to the emperor, rivaled only by 
iiiiii'ir.Hur hirer "jy >■■<> 'ii,-,i< ' ' while .V, idsrui remained always the 
term for referring either to the founder of tlie principate, Augustus 
himself, or an actual Ink ;>f [lie cinperor(s) as a iivmg institution*'" 1 do 
not know ill an; case (and I could not iiiiie.ltle one) m winch ;; (i:eek 
would address a Roman emperor in die early centuries "ill Elinors ." 
Kariar was much more of a personal, real name and so die term 
/.■j'::;! j.iv ;;.«»■ was ldcaky suiu'ja: lo express a Jceoiion primarily to [he 
person(s) and not the institution. 



ITI Maiuri, W. 466. on whith pee above, p - with n. 93. 

<-.v.iisl-'. lhi^ 1'iirrl .Jliil i:!l.l i' Niv.n aKc -.1,: \ ,:■[::. I l.i" 'Mlln:el iei iiri]ll,L;ilu.:i ill' i' ill 1 1 .it 
compound was not new but rooted in classical mid hcllcnislic Greek tradition, regarding 
especially cities, nifcrs, and men olleller. 'llnii mi; [in J e e .-J.-^ato;. lulrMfitmf d 
mm.; wkMfatps. r&fix* (all already in Strabol and. of course, 

viiri,..!' ■lull ;i-'il: 1,1 V:.< .1. ^ 1 .j. : 11 Mem; r...^. 

n sirara. (all Ihe examples from 1SJ. s.vv mt.ere liie rcipc^.iye sourcc/s arc cited). Thai 
sjeh ei'lll|i'iiii„l' c<i:ikl I'.ii'e kiT, >.i\i 'II :l.e Li;<;-RiM;e.]| iiiil di-liuero'e i;X]TLV.i']ll 

piedahng Roman limes can be seen in such casus as. for example, the ^)jrSaa ihtrnti of 
Ptolemaic Lfiypt — el' Ml .chil;,. ^■:I; i tiiiim <:<> |',\: •n-»:t;:< lh'!!. ] r;:shi/iti:s, (['ah: 
11.1029f. — with which wu L.1.1M lliezi u.ni|iire [he ffjAiiearo-nti of Santos and the 
iiA.^.T^n; S.il i1;ul- !-;li;m ..- Tie <2:i.'. as. ..I ,' / . -■ ■ 1. j VI? .' second celll All; 

OT, even more flpptOKiiulel* ji.'.Gxne-a^i,- 1.1 the [ll.^ription of llion {Picket, 

I.Leyden, no. 4: firs! cent. A.D.I. A lute antique .e'ji-.'U":! of Bach a usage is then e.g. 

rile Reel;.]! penod h. Al Vi i:..ir....J. Anakr.il .1 .-. .i.-.ii km-ik-is licmciMj-.-jca /:\ den 
griechischen Benenmingen der romischen Kaiser," in: HMFMA. (M P Nilsson... 
dcdkalum.cd KHjiiccl el, li i. I'UV. =■:■■>-'■'■■> ['mrlli.-r Mjson. 119-21. 
Ifl This enierees most clearly. I ltull v . from tile fiei]ULHt toll^tive use of the pluial (oil 
e.g. m Syll.' 814-15, K2l)'i. Oliver, tif. 2'l.6-7. !X 17,46.4. [0| S,Jj 
iiliUniTii; :1>lJ . 7? ]] 1 : l.i letter ot i liidrii.ii m Hit- I Hphians. 12.5 AD j wasolinoi.sk 
Augustus. Cf. Mason, 1441. 
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A Idling detail in this respect is that philosebasios is used only later 
with a frequency paralleling that of phllokaisar but also applied, fat more 
often than its "twin title," to larger bodies such as cities, constitutional 
organs of cities (demos, boule, gerousia etc.) and associations of various 
kinds. 175 A good example comes from Kos itself where Sosikles son of 
Menippides, himself styled as phllokaisar, is the priest of wiAco-ejSdoTim 
kay/iv Kt|>cw.'™ The same impression is conveyed exactly by a passage 
in the famous donation of Salutaris at Ephesos: in a context where almost 
everyone and anything wears the badge of philosebasios (as very usual in 
this city), Salutaris himself distinctively appears as ifiXaQ-rini; xai 
(OlAoxaitrac, 177 both terms obviously bearing out a much more personal 
and genuinely religious devotion than philosebasios, which seems to stay 
on a somewhat more distant and official (though, of course, not 
negligible) level. Ntvi:iili::lsss. this ilixs nut at all impe-iie a cm meet ion 
with the imperial cult for philosebasios, too, as many examples may 
show — notably in an inscription from the Hcraion of Samos on which we 
find in the year 71 after Augustus' apolheosis (: 85 A D.) a vetmohn 
iwcjSijj bearing the dual title (wAfjjaBrriJf 91^0(1^00-™;.''' As we also 
happen to know on Samos of a priestess t% finxmcTitoi "Hca; xoi 
Sea; ImMof Ztfjao-rijs (:Livia), 1M it should be dear that both cults, 
Hera's and Augusta's ran parallel to their priests' respective devotional 
titles. On Kos itself we find a pnest of Tiberius, worshipped as Zeus 
Kapetolios Alseios, with the titles (piMolxaicaDcs viXootfiavTov and a 
collegium of three napooi at Halasama dedicating a statue of Sebasta 



On phtttatbaSas applied to cities etc. see shove all L.Rnbert, in: J des Gagnins (ct 
el), LtnxBdi du bfcas. U NyupMt, (Quebec 1M9) 281-9. id.. HtHmka 7(1949). 212. 
A farther selection of examples: LPtr$aman 432: viXtni&atr{-<9v xontiv twv to™ rfjvi 
WJA^iavl. Id X]]J.26<> fMinoa/Amonras): i nAwiStttno; Mutwrjitw SmA^. 
;GRfirV.932 (ofUK p..-.:,.™ „l Cli:':'i. I22v \21*. ;ul the basil olThyatcin^ 
SEG 28.1115, 111" (ol'Uic itmru -:iJ .1 flf.i'c :n EumenciafPhryBia). Also this usage of 
the lerm is especially frequent in Ephcsus: SEO 77.4190* (of the polls* lEphaat 449 (of 
the dcmoi), ib. 21snd 449 (of Ihe bouk and the demos), 532 (of the Wit, so also in SEG 
37.^535 (ofthe^™™. so also ini'ii.-TI ?f.S.i. 201 iol IliuJ ™r«» P .; 3™; 
Aiovl-tbu KopijiraiTDu aaxtjf^ai fuinoi). 

/>// 362. probably first century A.D. 

I.Epbtsw 27.451-2 (p. 198). Cf. also ibid. Ihe decree no. 449 (under Domitiin) vdiere 

ph liii.'e /iuiJr.1 L:i utHiuileii Ills r'.iiuV. :K: ./cmu.i |tl absvc j allii the collef.JVL'lv (nr.! 

individually) named jtotfego: of the city ivhile the gTtmwDlenj of the people, fully 

™^!SRlTH*a: the comment of the «fl«o prineepi by M.Schede. Mm/tit 
44(1919), 39 
™JGJWrV.9W. 
""Scgre/.&J.EV 135.2. 
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Homonoia Drusilla and being collectively called <pt\oKa.tiraQiav m In 
other Kuan examples, as for example in the collective attribution of the 
title philokaisares to a group of three generals honored after their period 
of service," 1 the term may have a more formulaic and general 

So both titles, not an invention of Xenophon's age, already had (and 
would continue) a history on Kos and the rest of the Roman East. An old 
and relevant question here is how someone received these titles. There 
seem to be mainly two theories: either they were conferred by the 
emperor 1 " (as the title ami eta Cwsans/prmapis, postulated as an 
equivalent for them in all cases) or they were granted by the cities to 
their citizens who had distinguished themselves through some special 
connection with the emperor. 15 ' The first alternative proves impossible if 
we consider the great numbers of these titulars and the further attribution 
(t']ii;ci.illy ol phiiosebailos) to corporations etc.™ The case of the client 
kings, for whom amicus Caesaris sometimes actually equals 
phtlokaisar" 1 seems to be an early and particular part of the 
development, belonging rather to the sphere of expressly inter-statc 
relations and consequent concession of titles. The second alternative 
seems much nearer the truth, and the view has been held that popular 
proclamations were the usual mode of such awards as it is attested for 
cognate terms, for example philopalris."" The end of a fragmentary, 



181 Herzog Hat., no. 5 (p. 493). Drusilla' s tmiut liad been erased but was si; 

lfl "' On LhL u;iiL:: :::,lu. J:.' iii'iil 1 v'l-'ULal ^■ ■::r 
parallel development i 

1M MMstETberg, hi-316 <*ith earlier literature). 

111 Most recent and authoritative expression of this vieiv by Frascr. Kings of Commagene. 



: ""(.T. n IMandBraund 106. 

la SoFrasffl. Kiiijfj o/r.'ommai.™. ' -H. " IS utlii-me I. K;:K-n. Klutlts tpigmphiques 
i( /j/u'Wojf j'oai'j, IParis I (38) I ■!!)(» mention of «i?jjrarp( luiH^ii; in an inscription of 
Chios) and id., HtOaScc 13(1965), 215f. with n. 4 (combination of the latter withtuc , 
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apparently unpublished honorary inscription for a Koan benefactress, 
lying today in the courtyard of the Casa Romana, clears up the point: to 
reward the lady's services ...o Jonoc i^uviWro j^ijimitiCsv avrav 
ivriflri ifoidi'Ja teMnargtv.' 19 Obviously, these three designations 
(eusebes, herois, phllopalris) were titles officially conferred through a 
popular vote. Whether this always occured only in the form of popular 
proclamations, or these latter possibly culminated from an act of the 
assembly might be a matter of (perhaps varying) style. There seems to be 
no reason to suppose that there was a procedural difference in regard to 
the awarding of philokaisar and similar "imperial" titles in Greek cities. 
Thus the important fact emerges that the possession of these titles on a 
local level was not simply the imprint of the imperial power-nexus on 
provincial societies — the people of a polis were also allowed some sense 
(better: illusion) of autonomy in keeping the formal right to confer titles 
testifying loyalty to the Sebastoi A little strange though this may appear, 
it was nonetheless quite clever as an injection of vitality into local 
politics to involve the citizenry in rendering such loyalties into socially 
accepted titles on the peripheral, but not at all insignificant, civic level. 

On the other hand, the proliferation of these "imperial titulars" in 
the cities obviously created the need of a new term by which to honor 
someone more closely connected with a specific emperor (or even actual 
co-emperor). So the properly personal friendly relation with, and 
devotion to, a particular emperor found its expression in further philo- 
compounds, continuing a relevant tradition of the Greek (see above). We 
find y-uch :,ii association of tptXavQirmai &vft$i<imit, obviously devoted to 
Augustus' viceroy, in Smyrna (?).'" Philo 1 " has Macro, the praetorian 
prefect, assert he had sufficiently proved »rAd*aiirae I'Ji'ui; xai 
(piAoTiflseio! thai ("to be not just a friend of the Caesar(s) but especially 
of Tiberius"). There is then only one piAo?iiio; in an Ephesian name list 



Ptregrinus : ..JshtQvjn ei&is 1W fiXinvw, vMipnQiv, i\a Ais-refoirc jbJ 

^ This is the conclusion af the preserved text (sixteen lines), covering the lower part ol~B 
broken matlilr sink (Si (>■!. «. S'j Mb ? I he. lb; kit :u::l rithl margin take Ihe form of a 
decorative cornice, so the written surface is just 47x40 cm). Hie hononmd'a services 
loruvrnud 111.: pjuvi^mii L.1 ;i ulii.k *:til:- L.jll iihint- !;i;i;>:Lr.:[irt' Ui; ;i lcill|lli:!. so 
(11.4 IT.): ...xa.i tfaJAi .\i,)i,S,'i[:,i f L-].' :l,, v iv j^.tm TfilWjv BO&MjW 
™i &xt*&)xtl> mil tWo Wniwv mi Sfi/m irwroeu (?) jv* imm)i/w 

The kllLrillil WOU'J .ilji lv ■■•in :jii L..I h .ii:|:e:i:il .Ll:^ 1 'ii IIi^ |.l.;ul: nu^.l [it'-ucl] litks 
a. now also the case- of :<louii.,s lOv-ir,,, ir. ,1 \',.f: r, , siiC, 1I(]')K2). 

1211.26-28. 

1M Pteket. i.Ltydtn. no. 5 (p.ll) Cf the testimony of a mrfWij t&i fAmgirtav 
puNisht-J ml L.iii-iiL-iiI.-J hv t- i liil-id::. /V/v,™./! V..: i. : „. .^;-! ! I 7} 
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of Caligula's times in which all persons included are collectively 
designated at the end as oi vnXariSaa-rai''' Polemo II of Pontus, a close 
friend of Caligula, from whom he icceived his ihrur.c. 1 '■' appear? also as 
»iXo7fe«avixo! in the date of a manumission from Gorgippia . Herod 
of Chalkis is styled as (fiXoxAauSioj on some of his coins."" Still later a 
procurator of Commodus and high priest in Egypt slyles himself as 
ifiXoximioSoi mi rfrJ.oo-aoams, 1 "' while — not lo lose sight of the basic 
undertone of familiarity in such compounds— one of Commodus' 
deticiae was called J>iAoxojiiioSo;. Jsixwoiwtk f*>K neB/riftOQitK; -rip 
ff-rseri- e; Zd'uHw; ;ss ) k:roii;;i;i explains "' 

Against this background, it is quite natural, but nonetheless 
significant, that Xenophon was also *iXojiAouSio; iss and later on 
ipAavieaiV. Philoklaudios appears in the "canon" (see above). In 
Segre, TC 111 (cf. above] both titles were inscribed and survived 
Philoneron existed in PH 345 (erased) 1 ™ and AnEp 1934.93 (also 
erased). ™ It is furthei remarkable ili.it phUokliiudiiH appears in the 
"canon" between phiokaaar and plnhsebastos. It seems apt to say that 



and loyalty of Xenophon to the family of Caesares, Claudius personally 
and the institution of the Principate. The friendlier one might appear to 
various aspects of imperial power, the more elevated one's local status 

L.Robert, Hellenica 7(1949X207. Cr also Robert 'a remarks, ibid. 2KI on the really 



,,e mianga.AAnlHung 10(1962), IMC 

The imperial trodi; llu -Jin eivit [v.hn.vl t 
unpublished letters to the Koans (see bcluv 
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Xenophon's Roman connections were also twice (in the two 
documents mentioned last) expressed with the oldest pertinent title 
vAoeianato^. As both these cases are post-Claud ian (cf. above) and in 
the latter, Xenophon's own dedicative text, philisrommos is placed first, 
before philoneron, philokaisar and phifosebaslos, there might be an 
effort here to emphasize the great Koan's firm bonds with Rome, beyond 
any change of ruler. 103 

Between Xenophon's titles of imperially and locally centered 
distinction belongs sijo-efjij;. This is very probably a hint at his various 
priestly positions discussed above; eusebeia was, of course, the virtue par 
excellence for a priest. ™ Piety to all gods, imperial and local, was 
certainly an asset of Xenophon's personality; thus it appears 
independently exalted in the "canon." Xcnophon himself did not fail to 
include this attribute in his own edition of his titulature I4"6p 1934.93, 
cf. above). Claudius probably also mentions Xenophon's eusebeia in a 
restored passage of the first of his three unpublished letters to the Koans 
(see below, p. 138ff.). 

We next address the portion of the title list Chat brings Xcnophon 
nearer his native island with its political traditions. In a significant way, 
it helps mark the points of similarity and difference in the polis-centered 
praise of him and Nikias, his unspoken predecessor in local excellence. 
Immediately after the titles that celebrate various facets of his familiarity 
with the imperial house, Xcnophon appears in the "canon" as laiiou uroD, 
tfiJ.oTOTf[3o! and (after civckoSf) iviQieza to? ikltbSoc, which con- 
cludes his Btirgerspttgel, Wc may recall that these are all old conceptual 
insignia of Nikias. The last one remains virtually the same (only toc 
iKtTgffe; replacing r£c toAidc), Xenophon's quality as Koan euergeles 
crowns and epitomizes at the same time his historical role in Koan eyes 
(cf. above). On the contrary, we may notice that place and value of the 
rest have substantially changed. The subordination of Kos to Rome is 
now openly expressed in Xenophon's usual hierarchy of titles for 
distinction near the emperors comes first.™* Unavoidably, the old 



J0± However, \m; ni I'll '..^ plntoromaioj appears last in the scries 

of "Roman" titles, just before philopalra. Compare also Hit remarks above on the 
absence of this element from Nikias' titulature. 

™ Thus for example the instigator of the above-mentioned reform of the Halaunum 
priest-list, Arislion son of Chairippos, appears himseir with the label .ilmftis (Herzog, 
Hal. nt>.4, priest mi. 38) TK- *.ir:.: in It is ;il!:,d:of tii Uie nenrw/oi St the Samiail lleraion 
known frail /( :iU'. I V. I . Iliu iioori oIli pri^:: ™ also often praised with the adverb 
.On/Mf as (i.a.) in the Koan examples PH 1 1 9. Maikrri. US, 462; Segre. /.Cos. EV 226. 
™ The only exception is PH 145 where liuou nib comes alter the Roman posts but 
before the Rome-centered titiea. 
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designations "son of the damos" and philopairis look insignificant in 
comparison witli iliosi' of Nikias' a;;u— especially The first. ;^ alroadv 
noticed in the longer discussion of its attribution to Nikias (see above) It 
cannot have retained the same meaning and force. This is here clearly a 
supplementary titular filiation (Xenophon's real father is always 
mentioned first), which takes us from the simulation of a real relation to 
the Damos, (and consequent foundation of a heroic identity in Nikias' 
case), to the level of a simple element of the honorary political vocabu- 
lary in the imperial East. It is perhaps equally significant that what was 
by now simply a title could be also omitted, while the Roman titles 
remained — as in Maiuri, NS, 459 (the honorary inscription for Xeno- 
phon's mother, cf. above). Besides, it might be noteworthy that Damos 
as a deity, although mentioned in connection with other local priests of 
his age,™' is absent from what we know of Xenophon's own priesthoods. 

Xenophon as philopairis needs only two more points of comment: 
(a) Claudius himself mentions (and advertises in a way) this quality of 
his favorite doctor in his third unpublished letter to the Knans (see 
below). The emperor apparently regarded it as vital to confirm this 
element in the public image of such a useful human bond between the 
imperial center and periphery, (b) Philopairis appears also in many other- 
similar honorary texts for imperial majputcs in (he Greek East in 
combination with (and regularly in hierarchical subordination to) the 
"Roman" titles philoromaios/phi'mkcoscr piuloyennsitis. 106 An alternative 
conjunction of "son of the people/city etc." and these latter titles is also 
frequent. 30 ' The significance of these phenomena should be clear: love of 
the fatherland and filial care of one's homecity could be now only 
guaranteed if, and to the degree, a civic statesman could exhibit firm 
loyalty to Rome and receive corresponding Roman (in the best case: 
imperial) favor. 

The only title of Nikias' canon interestingly absent from 
Xenophon's is hens. As analyzed above, the other post-Nikian examples 
of its attribution on Kos may show that, as a term of public distinction, it 
was not lavishly bestowed, but was rather conservatively and selectively 
used for really important Koans. At least some of its original value must 
have been preserved. It is therefore noteworthy that this attribute does 
accompany Xenophon's name in one of his own dedicative texts {AnEp 
1934.93) and also in three of the honorary texts for him (PH 93; Segre, 



■"SiimM.iiiui, 
w Cf.n. 169 above. 

" Cf on Kos itself the cases of Niksgoras son of Eudamos. C Hctcreius P.f. Lautusand 
LCossinius L.f. Bassos cited above (p. 52. n. 119). 
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LCos, EV241;Segrc, TC, 1 1 1 , cf. above on all these texts) The authors 
i<: these lior.ors arc p„blic bod us (the pcopl_.'ihe eiK of kos tin: council 
and the people of Kos, the demc and residents of Kalymna respectively) 
In all four passages heros appears side by side with euergelas (in PH 93 

1934.93 and Segre, TC. Ill is Ncronian and also PH 93 looks rather like 
a thanksgiving («ij;(!([[ini'a;] x&ew) to Xenophon for his contribution 
to Koan welfare/"" we may see a later, crowning honor in this title. 
However, its bestowal cannot postdate Claudius' death since Xenophon 
is ."/i .','r .'A lil'j !■■:>■ au in Scerc 1:V 241. A i:ik thin could l'.a\c 

been perhaps pioiociHki: (;ss cainpare-d Id \ikias" i-arlicr i;n[itlcini:ni'. ! ) ill 
an early date for Xenophon in the interest of Kos, was eventually granted 
by the city and born by him with unaffected pride in the mature years of 
his career. The dedicative text of PH 93 mentions Xenophon's name in 
the dative (...E« uonwri) so the verb to be restored is probably 
xaHxhQtBttii as in the similar dedication to Nikagoras son of Eudamos.™ 

Has senilis jurT.iii.-r In ia;pK real cult iaina-lr; lor Xciiorlltoi] as hems alive 

or Dead." 0 

To sum up. Xcuoplion's taiiailnic. y.l\:\ uies clear evidence that the 
advent of a new era on Kos: accommodation and influence with Rome is 
the condign oper;lv ceicbTatird in the new type of ciicr.rjLVi.M that 
Claudius' doctor represents, while the traditional civic distinctions are 
relegated to a secondary position Even the "revised" euergeies' local 
piety may appear because it is integrated into the cult of the gods, the 
imperial ones significLui'.lv leading lh,- lis! 



' B Cf. llerzog. NSXmi. 
!B Hcraig. KF, 212. p. 135; if. above. 

710 Cf. above on this ani[.]LLm i.i iiJ-'s .'I' Jji-'u. mi.! lilt probable restoration of 

the same torn for XLUii;iln>n il - .Ilm.I.i hi <Il b.uoiury decree for his 

.!,--.>;:., L .! 1 1 kiu-w, ■run; : Il:vil' v.l-.V. 2-J'i. :i j i.-.l' siisvc. n ?"■ 
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D. M.Aelius Sabinianus: Titulature and public 
position on Kos, profession, date and possible 
connections. M'.Spedius Rufinus Phaedrus and the 
Koan Spedii. 



The next important public figure on Kos to be considered is M.Aelius 
Sabinianus, who seems to rival in the second century A.D. Xenophon's 
authority' on Kos in the first. What we knew of him until now consisted 
mainl; in another small scries of the small dedicative monuments to the 
"paternal gods." of the type already examined in connection with Nildas 
and Xenophon. Tin: standard revl of these dcdualion; :s Chv':: tt^ 

Paton, Herzog, and Maiuri were aware of few such documents (see 
Appendix 4) and none commented on the person they concerned. 
Conversely, when one o!' (lie small dedications tor Sabinianus was found 
in the excavations of the Caia Romans, L.Laurenzi, 1 reached the radical 
conclusion, that in this man "si crude di poter riconoscere un parcntc 
dcii'inipujlria: Sabi;u" ief below) I've: 1 . a:Ur So;re. /'( ' ?02 published 

identified this monarchos with the honorand of the dedications mentioned 
above, no further notice has been made of him S.Sherwin-Whitc has not 
mentioned him in lie: synthesis of Ko;in history, ami J lienethim in an 
almost contemporaneous article ea a new dedication for Sabmiauus (see 
Appendix 4), reached only the negative conclusion that he should not be 
confused with a Fabius Sahimj-.iis k:-,.:ur: from lasys 

After Segre. l.t'iu increased the number of the private dedications 
for Sabinianus from seven to twentv three (Appendix 4) the situation has 
considerably changed, l-'iirthcnuorc. the first lime we have now also an 
honorary text for him inscribed on the base of his statue erected by the 
gerousia of Kos (sec below). Habicht has remarked, on the basis of the 
significantly increased mnnbei of the private dedications and llicir 
formulaic similarity with those for Nikias, that this Sabinianus should 
possess an analogous position in Koan society; he could be "cm Herodes 



1 "Attivila del Scrvi/io Arcliejinexe nelie lsulv [liiaiine dell'ligco ncl biennio 
1934/35." fl4 30(1936) 129ff. (140). 
1 licncdum. 23!). 
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Atticus im kleinen.' J Evidence currently available seems lo confirm this 
impression, offering important details and allowing room for further 
possible connections. 

As for Sabimanus' small private dadaiations. m .should specifS Inst 
that their preserved number is now approximately the same as that of 
Nikias' (twenty-three to twenty-two respectively) and about half of those 
for Xenophon (fifty-eight), as tabulated in the Appendices 2-4. If we 
compare these numbers with the four known cases of similar dedications 
for M' Spedius Rufinus Phacdrus (see below and Appendix 4), the text of 
which, apart from the honorand's name, is identical with that for 
Sabinianus, we may conclude that the latter' s importance and recognition 
on imperial Kos recalled rather the position of his glorious forerunners in 
local politics than that of his possible contemporaries or successors. 

Equally instructive is comparing (he dedicativc text to the '"paternal 
gods" for Sabinianus with those for Nikias and Xenophon. It strikes one 
immediately that the term "sou of [he pejpV I'-io, o'l/iei) lias not 

has been simply replaced by the new distinction "son of the city and the 



"Son of the damos" is clearly an outdated element, practically a relic, of 

mere titular-like mention of the Koan damns (as it was still the case with 
Xenophon). Instead he is now simply one of a number of imperial 
magnates of the Greek world (see above) who styled themselves as "son of 
the city," "son of the boule," "son of the gerousla" etc. 

Despite van Rossum's* useful and important dissertation, we still 
cannot understand exactly the role(s) of the various gerousiat in Greek 
cities of the Roman Empire. One thing seems certain: they were regularly 
local elite bodies with apparently religious duties and/or educational 
character, such as supervision of a gymnasium, probably even more 
aristocratic in concept and essence than some cases of bnulai in the 
imperial period. 6 That the emperors corresponded with gerousiat. and 



' Habicht, I.Kos, 87, alUuiugh Ik sumculial nudum .mimics (nineteen) the new lolal or 
private dedications for Sabinianus. 
'Segre.iCoj.EV 71. 

1 J A Villi LdBfi-.uu. ;.'<■ ,.»»» a: ■■!.: pi.'Wv y,m h,-i -.•nu- m.vr riji. I. diss l.eid-.n 

I m), a Dutch with an English summary: pp.238-242. 

" Ci. csjKtiolls die ir.ilinin.iii (il Urn i :itr,..l:,id<>;. suns a:' maKkiiieailici. (riNuf.uMr) 
who were aJlnwed to participate, without formal membership yet. in the proceedings or 
the councils, and so prepared lo succeed their fathers later as councillors: see Nigdelis, 
19]f. (with the earlier literature). 
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often dealt with requests from and about them, 7 shows how important a 
"para-public" position this institution had for the Roman view point 
What wc knew about the Koan gerousia" has now been considerably 
enriched The second of the three unpublished letters of Claudius to the 
Koans (see below, p. 138ff.) concerns the award of some privileges to the 
Koan gerousia through the usual mediation of Xenophon. The grateful 
reaction of the body to Xenophon's munificence towards Kos is contained 
in the very fragmentary decree (Segre, l.Cos. EV 9). This gerousia on 
Kos seems to date at least from the beginning of the Empire. There is 
probably some evidence of her activity already under Augustus in Segre, 
l.Cos. EV 373; [A ngwrila Ynovl [KaVraota S^cumuT [KaiVafloc 
van.' There is now also a very interesting document about the gerousla's 
responsibilities in Segre, l.Cos. ED 230 (dated there "I sec. d.C"). The 
gerousia erected here a list of persons, obviously important citizens and 
probable benefactors of the city and itself in previous generations, whose 
honorary statues (avt(iajn) the body somehow "consumed in the 
emergency faced" (o yitmxr'ut... xaTtxcytram if -rot imtnavra xai(oi<). 
Habicht notices the unique character of this document and points to a 
probable identification of some names listed here with Koan notables of 
the first half of the second century B.C." This must mean (hat the Koan 
gerousia was officially invested not only with the care for the preservation 
of these statues (and, if needed, with a similar dispositional authority), but 
also, in a way, with the collective memory of the whole city. We may also 
conclude that its origin was possibly earlier than the Augustan age. 
How ever, the function of the gerousia as a further significant organization 
of public interest (and possibly involvement) on imperial Kos evidently 
emerges here, and is probably summarized in the twin filiation of 
Sabinianus as "son of the city and the gervusia." Wc may also notice that 
in the text of the private dedications Sabinianus is luieyiTaf toc 
totd/Joc;, while in the new honorary document of the gerousia for him 
(see below), he appears as ciiioyivtK -ryf rnUiiu; xal itturijt (sc. Tijf 
■neoum'oc). The content of "fatherland" seems equated with city and 
gerousia combined. 

terms and realities: the successful local politician of later imperial Kos did 



also nuufficiendy known) example: cf. the dossier 0\iva*GC. no&. 193-203. ' 
1 A concise picture in Sherwin-White. Col. 221f. 

Koan monument cretlnl by the council alone On Pi! 1 1 8 of Psion's comment, ibid. On 
the inralvcmenl of the gerouj/a on Kos (as elsewhere) in (he imperial cult cf. Segre, 

J.(.'(H.I'V2SS(VitelliiB). 
11 Habicht. /Xai, as 
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insight: they combine the standard text with the representation of a 
snake — in relief" or engraved . 13 We have already seen the meaning of this 
dement (in fin ni.- .i:iu[i: monuments oFXcnophon's — " so the conclusion 
may be reached that Sabinianus was also a doctor. Thus he may be 
compared to Xcnophon in regard to his social position on Kos. The 
outstanding political success of an important doctor was iterated. The 
wealth of a good doctor (as we know of Xenophon)" probably facilitated 
his career as a local benefactor. 

The date and connections of Sabinianus should also be examined. 
Segre concisely and uniformly labeled the private dedications for 
Sabinianus "II sec. d.C." His different dating of /Cos. EV 71: "1 sec. 
d.C." (if it is not a misprint) may be explained by the unusual conjunction 
of damos and gervusin in his iilV noU-u abjvc It i; clear, however, that 
this inscription cannot be separated from the rest by a century. I wonder 
whether Scgre was also sorncw:-,at mOit-nccd in ;he aberrant dating of 
that single document for Sabinianus by his already established position on 
the date of the mvnarchos, Aelius Sabinianus, in the series of the 
Kalymnian manumissions. It was his theory that the dossier of these 
manumissions (edited, also posthumously, in the TC, nos. I52ff.) should 
fall inside the period from Tiberius to about the end of Claudius So 
Aelius Sabinianus, listed as mvnarchos in one of these documents, also 
belonged in that period. A consequent uncertainty has attached to 
Sabinianus' date. The new honorary inscription of the Koan gerousia for 
him and the examination of other, already published documents definitely 
prove, I think, that his context in Kos is the second century A.D. (if not 
still a little later). 

11 R.lleberdey, Fora-J^g™ It Ephaoi, E, [Wen 1913) no 55 (p.171), where Km 
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The new document for Sabinianus has been found in [he city of Kos 
(not in silu) 17 and lies now in the Castle of the Knights. It is inscribed on 
the Front face of a base of greyish marble (h 64 cm, w 58 cm, th. 36 cm), 
preserving on its upper surface two small almost square dowel holes, 
probably for the fastening of the superimposed statue. The text reads: 

I I "^■•..v.rri,. .V \!/.igl lo.3i.rj.r6:' ' -i]; ^.v' -.v, tv±'i i^.Ti.v 

At the end of I. 1 a fceJera ("ivy-leaf') and at the end of 1. 3 another sign 
(like a tau "fallen" to the left) serve decorative-symmetrical purposes The 
letters are carefully written and apicated. The middle bar of alpha is 
broken, omicron is as big as the other letters. The circle of omega (also as 
big as the other letters) opens a! the bottom to continue in the form of two 
,~hn-;. I:: :t i 1 ill Inn-; i'lii: <:'.::: ;>l"plii ii oval-slupud J:«J i[^ verkeill line 
longer than the usual ivndi; of llie rest letters Tlic most similar example 
of lettering 1 could find among illustrated Koan inscriptions is PH 130= 
Segre. I.Cas, EV 206. of probably Neronian or post-Neroman date (the 
honorand is priest of Asklepios Caesar) Howei er. Iieie and in I'll 94- 
Segro, LCos, EV 233 (for Xenophon's brother) several letters suggest a 
distinctly older dating 11 So a date in the second century A.D. for the new 
inscription is probable and can only be corroborated by a study of the 
letter forms in the rcsl of Hie documents illustrated for Sabinianus. 1 ' We 
should, of course, consider that diese latter, because of their character, 
represent a regularly lower level of execution than the monument erected 

proposed rough dating Two officials of [he gerousia, L.Fannius Bassus 
Egnauanus 1 " acting ayiL'.nusiaidios iy^MamaexHiv) and M.Spedius 



111 llr.s .1:::.'. In., '■•-.•-| n::li.i.l ':\ i\'l:ii I ir.i,l-k;i: I ill It. lie published ill the 

CknmOa of AD 1996. Her report will include a photograph, i Ihauk her for this 
;i: I. II, lull. ill .lull ..l.i.i Ur. U l- ;:li;;i ■ 'i..'!! 'ii ■! hip. Liu M...U lylli.l iir..J jtl'Sl'I.I its Ll\I I| J _1C 
:s ill i:u iii^l LILS.II|i^: r, Mil' ■ |;n. il:.: ;:ln . : - 1 : L I!|L inr,i.:i..-| li: tlu ^l..:tln .mi.' tin; 
horiionlai bar of pi dot's iitf jiri.ie-.t iiiL dm .u..ki. wink |]i,; _v:mal form of the Icllcrs is 
Mid Mined .i I! lending lo oblong shapes. 

" Sefje, TC. 202, pi. CXV, id, l.Coi. Tl. pis. 90 (EV 71). 95 (EV 86. 88). 135 (EV281. 
282), 137{EV2S7, 2<)2). I '10 ILV HIJ. 111=. Kifc. 11)7. HIS). 142 (EV 313). 143 (EV 
• I'). l.l(,(I-:V 336 : 33S). IJ7(EV 342). 

" I tan find 110 cither liiinui mi Kiiibul I wonder wh.elt.er llicre lould be some ullimate 
connection with C. Karm ills C.f rrinnnif ilnewt who sends a letter to the Koan 
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Beryllus as epimeleles (nrifuAijreMdv), and Aelius Alexander, an 
obviously subordinate superintendent of the technical work 
(igTurio-roT^ffttf), 11 were involved in Sabinianus' honor. M.Spedius 
Beryllus must be related to M.Spedius Beryllus Allianus lulianus of PH 
103 (cf. above, p. 88 on this man's relation to the Claudii luliani): not 
only the combination of gcntihcium and cognomen," otherwise unattested 
on Kos, but also the apparently similar social position bring the two 
Spedii close to each other. The one was here epimeleles of the gerousia 
while the other was hereditary priest "in accordance with a divine 
order."" So we should either identify them or suppose that the 
polyonymous priest was the grandson of the epimeleles That Bassus 
bears the agnomen Egnatianus while Beryllus the epimeleles has none, 
makes a relationship of grandfather to grandson, between the latter and 
the priest, look more probable. Now, the lettering of PH 103 presents a 
form of omega more elaborate than in Sabinianus' inscriptions: the upper 
part of the letter is separated from (he two short horizontal bars below and 
shaped like an ellipse opening and twisting inside at both ends below 
(somewhat recalling the volutes of the Ionian capital)." This almost 
calligraphic form of the letter appears e.g. also in PH 99, a dedication for 
Geta; ibid. 102, an honorary monument independently datable after 
Commodus; ibid. 129, most probably datable after the Constitutio 
Anluniniana on the ground of Alio. Evveotrwov in 11.8-9; ibid. 
14l{honorary monument of a familia gladsatorum for their patron, the 
Asiarch Nemerius Castricius L.f. Paconianus and his wife Aurelia 
Sappho), not earlier than the second half of the second century A.D. 
because of its type and the gatttlictvm of Sappho " There are many 
similar examples of omega in Koan texts that also seem to date from such 



292). F.gnauionKos:Herzof, 61; probably also PH 36] and ScenUCoj. EV 364 
11 Thst he has lhe same gentilicium as Sabinianus but no praenomen and Ihc kind of his 

" Beryllus is also a rare cognomen on Kos, the only other case I know of being 
['.Riipillius Rcrvll'.n in the Grtrt irLsa:i-im]i ilerwii:. Kl-\ Si;e t>.:;<™ mi i:. 

significance. 

°PH 103.2lt: i*i U f i:„; ™™ Mi.m; iri yi^ Mif.i... 
" Cf lhe facsimiles orihis and urc nal rnscripUons from PH. 
" See Campanile, no 54 (p. 101) 
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□ [aw period "'' Tbsse ?]::-,lLllj Ltju^ shod:] put the date of the polyonymous 
priest Beryllus approximately into the third century (first half?) and his 
grandfather the epimeleres somewhere in Lhe second half of the second 
century A D. This should then also be 



In further support of this, we may notice that cognomlna or 
agnomina in -ianus, derived from respective cognamlna or gentilicia, 
seem to appear as a distinct onomastic phenomenon on Kos about the 
middle of the first century A.D. They become fashionable no earlier than 
the second. Apart from the first members of the Claudii Miani (see 
above), w« should coi.ul ainom; the earliest example?: Atijcts; KotrriVio; 

pnest of Apollo at Halasama atrougly the turn from the first to the 
second century A.D.; i0 still later M. AiVurroc Qa&uwa; gymnasiarch in 
the second/third century A.D, 1 the polyonymous Ti Claudius Alcidami f. 
Tullus Iulianus Spedianus All ianus, 5 the similar and roughly 
contemporaneous case of M.Spcdius Beryllus Allianus Iulianus, Nemerius 
Castricius L.f. Paconianus (both latter cited in this section) etc." So a 

onomasticallv. too. 



"SoScgre. I. Cm, \ 
elaborately, apicated at the ends. 

manumissions published by Segre (cf. above), whose lime-span for Ihese now proves to 
be too short. It should be aSsc eviden! dm! c.p Scgrc, 7C 167 (cf. 168-172). dated ha 
WhdpXw) ty/wAa^ K'.i-tfn.^ is l : ljv „:l a! lh,e earliest. 

" PffllO (he is here mentioned as priest of Askkpios Caesar, udiich points to the 
period of Nero, cf ibid. 92). Cf. Scgte. I.Cas. EV 206 and above (p. 52, n. 1 19) on his 

"Hcrioa Ha!., no 4, priest nos 124 and 131 (ca 97 and 104 A.D. respectively). He is 
probably a desccndanl (son'.') of (he eurlicr priest ibid., no. 104 Aii<<«>!) Eiftjoj 
AiAkIov) utof TlatHw. Should the younger Pollion be the son of a Roman and a 

Greek and thus possibly n.:- K -.n I eu-elf (as Ids name form seems to indicate), 

'.lie '-y 1 ,! •'/ S-ii'.ini j- uuiilil hjvc ;uSdilii.ii.d -;£iLif;eiiLiei:. 

51 Segre. J.Coi, EV 250 ( "D-m sec. tC."> Cf. also (he case of a Maliilwv] restored in 
Segre. 7. Cos, EV 147 5 (H sec d.C") and possibly ibid., 160. 
H Ff/135. cf p. 87 above. 

11 lhe existence ui ne;> pe:^^r,s .■imv.il'jiik.-r.j:^ .mil ■ mil u^iurtimu ISabiniunus. 
Egnatianus) in the honorsre icy sfliio pyit.n.-in for Sibiciunus somehow also indicates 
an onomastic fashion. Ihe tombstone /'// iiO'i I-:5lei l-lra.;^^.'™;. T)i£?^.r^io: could 
lielDiii: in., i:ecdii:i:i ul the S;^d.: [irciervaij! l':ie:r ;;.:v,iiviii.:i:-; lubils 
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A [iiilliji basic oiio::i;i<'i_- lemaik. leaned t\:-: elm context, concern? 
the gentilicium of Sabinianus, Aelius. There are few other (and not 
earlier) Aefii on Kos" so it is most probable that Sabinianus' nomen 
genlis should ultimate i;o back to Hadrian or one of his (adoptive) 
imperial relatives and successors Having said this, we may enter the final 
prosopographical quest for Sabinianus It is certainly possible that 



te other gentilicium." On the other 
hand, it is equally possible that such a cognomen could be derived not 
iH-.lv from :.omc uh'.-M S;ib;ruii but ub: :rom ;i Sibina. for example 1:1 
the case of Ti.Flavius Sabinianus, the son of Ti.Flavius Diomudes and 
Claudia Leontis quae et Sabina in I.Stratontketa, I, p.67. So Laurenzi's 
old and bold assumplion of a relation with Hadrian's empress cannot be 
excluded. 



Caesar, 14 and sometimes appeared even as Augustus in the 

lus could then be M.Aurelius' youngest daughter Aurcha Vibia 

le had been officially recognized to be. We should also consider 
tic link between M.Aurelius and L Verus with Kos may be 
d on the basis of the fragmentary inscription PH 101 that Paton 

juld we then connect the doctor M Aelius Sabinianus with the 
i patronage of M.Aurelius and/or his youngest daughter in whose 
is cognomen would have been coined? Wc still know too little to 



"lean find only «/ IS! and 261. n 
AD. 

" In the area of the islands we know t j. T 

l:..:i::r,-,l l;,-i>..v hv iJli- ;n-,ux\\ w;:'-.: cl C/iiliis i:l I'.i X[l Wc shi'-.ikl ;<!<:> 

consider an twntuiil . l::jr.f-- m adulation of 

J, P v.Rhoden,R£ 1.1(1 894). s v.Annius(941. 22U. 
" Dessm3fi(l; c£ Hollhcidc. 108. 
* P v.Rohdcn. HE 11.2(1896). s.v. Aurdius(265|. 2544. 
M As estimated hy W Ameling. Bona, 1 1(1988), 69. 
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be categorical either way. However, at least some hint at such a 
prestigious connection might have been expected in Sabinianus' titulature. 
But what we know of it (even in the new text of the Koan gerousia) seems 
to be of exclusively local relevance. Xenophon's later peer on Kos had re- 
appear stripped of imperial titles Thus, although Sabinianus' praenomen 
and nomen may go back to M Au reikis' times, his cognomen could find 
another plausible and "non-imperial" interpretation. 

We should also note here that the names in -ianus, already examined 
from more dian one aspect above (p. 84ff.), could also express some sort 
of devotion to 4 ** or, in some cases, an intellectual apprenticeship to, a 
person In this latter sense we know for example that the disciples of the 
jurist Masurius Sabinus (first half of the first century A.D.) were known 
as Sabiniani (the counter-school were the I'roculicmi). 41 Our Sabinianus 
was no jurist but we know of a Sabinus (^agTvoc) who was an important 
doctor." 2 He is mentioned by Aulus Gellius" (ca. 180 A.D.) and 
Galenos, 44 the latter having been educated about the middle of the second 
century A.D. at Pergamon by his disciple Stratonikos. So Sabinus' floruit 
should be roughly placed in Hadnanic times. He was esteemed as a 
commentator of Hippokrates. A connection between this Sabinus and the 
Koan Sabinianus would then also be possible on professional, onomastic, 
and chronological grounds. However, we should content ourselves at 
prc.ii-'.l '.villi sinipiy piuir.iiig :o it. Thenj arc still wo many pi^cL's missing 
from M.Aclius Sabinianus' puzzle." 

As vk have Kvn. M.S]n:Ji::s Bellas was Lyjijiit/tiLM- wiser! the Koan 
gerousia honored M.Aelius Sabinianus. This man, his probable grandson. 



their own "musters." so e.g. Albiniani. Nigriuni. Cassiani (Jim, Ad Scap., D.S) end, of 
course, Christiani. 

" S«Ar.StcLiwcrltcr,fl£lA.2(l')2i)l. s. Sai,i„„ s ( 2'Ji lfiliiil . W.Kunkd, /(fJmn-riic 
Rechliwctocl"'. (Kola "1*7S) 107; most recenUy T.Honori. OCD 1 i v. Masurius 

"H.Oossen, RE IA.2H92Q]. s.v. Sahiuus (25), 1600. K.Deichgrabcr, Die pOcUuftf 

M V.119 (Kllhn): -.-elf rcLv iv tlefrifiqi t t ja n i^ar iTprnnvutaf roCvepa, 

ptV^ £o#wmj tvS lnueonfau... and XVI. 196 (ibid.): ...Vlbf* J» i V.vi"fi «<"' 
Xaittwi in -wii vturiewr... Ruins of Ephcsos belongs probably 10 Trajan's times: 
H.tiossen.REAl.l 1I9I4).s v. Rnfus(lS). 1208 

" for the sake o( tuiniplctisiMH I may also cite UK upporcnUy important son of a 
S.sMiiL.liius. li '...■rj.' ,■'■'/;: ii ^ ir'!::. 1 ! '■- i\ , 1 1 1 . :-L. i: l . [ i l :s i l\ :l.i:J .jusv.irY 

A.D.7): the sutcessum nl Ins ,„™ pulnanitus is Iroaltd in CJ VIA I of 210 AD. (cf. 
Frg.Val J9=F7Ji/l i .Il,p.46S). 
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and another Spedius seem to have had important social roles on imperial 
Kos. We also noted above that the least numerous group or dedications to 
the "paternal gods" for the health of a local notable concern M'. Spedius 
Rufinus Phaedrus (four cases, see Appendix 4). The form of the text is the 
same as for Sabinianus; that is, Phaedrus was also "son of the city and the 
gerousia" and "benefactor of the fatherland." Thus the constitutional and 
social conditions for Phaedrus' honors should be also approximately the 
same. His meager epigraphic record looks rather like the dwindling phase 
of a long tradition, so 1 would be inclined to date him after Sabinianus. A 
comparison of the general style of lettering in his few inscriptions with 
those for Sabinianus on the basis of Segre's photographs (and a partial 
personal examination) seems to favor the same conclusion, but one cannot 
be certain. 46 

What we may finally infer is that there seem to be some indications 
of humble origins for the Koan Spedii. In PI! 309 J7 we have the tombstone 
of M. Spedius Naso and his wife Spedia Elpis (her name in 
characteristically inverse order in the Greek text) whose occupation is 
expressly stated: TtoQipusamiiXtAi, RsepueemulAifef]. They were obviously 
engaged in the flourishing and lucrative trade of purple, which was 
connected with the local silk industry." We may combine this with the 
fact that the Spedii are one of the Roman gernes on Kos who are also 
attested On Republican Delos .** An origin from Italian negatiatores in the 
East seems then probable. On the other hand, there seems to be in this 
family a predilection for personal names (cagnomina) borrowed from the 
vocabulary of precious stones. This is the case not only with Berylius 
itself (berylius^ fiij^AAoc, a green-blue precious stone)' 0 but also with the 



" It is further possible to recognize in Rufinus Phaedrus a descundaiil of M' .Spedius 

jams in the first half of the firsl century A.D.: Hcizog Hal., no 4, priest nos. 66, 74 
" Shcrwin-Whitc. Cos. 233, o*5 dates it "c i B.C.-i A.D.." 

"Cf. ibid .231f., 242 (on the relation to the Koan silk) and 3! J (on the fame of the 
latter and its importance for Die establishment of the Roman community on the island). 
"See ibid. 252. n. 182 Cf also the general remark by O.Salomies on the existence of 
Spedii in both Macedonia ,.:ul .Asia :n Ki/ahi Ft. Onomaslics, 125. 
" The word seems to appear firsl in the later Greek (c£ ISJ, s v.) and is probably of 
eastern origin (the stone reputedly came from India or other regions of the East, cf. 
HBlOBUier. RE DJ.1 (18'/7). s v Keryllns P). 320f.}. 1 vas not able to find any other 
use or it as a proper name to the area of the islands (no entry in Fraser-Mathews) and 
there is only a lajfioc llr.i kni:"T. t'nvii .Alliens ul [he first half of the third century 
A.D.: M.J.Osbotne-S.O. Byrne, A UVcou iSGrei* Pinmtil Names. II. Attica. (Oxford, 
1994) s.v. 11 seems to have been more widespread in southern Italy bul mainly to Ihe 
imperial period: P.M. Fraser-E. Matthews, A Ltiicon of Orrrk Pmonal Noma. HIA. 
(Oxford 199T) s.v. (p.'«, I.i-.n eumpks). Cf also W Papc-G E Bcnselcr. Wortertuch 
dirgntchischen Eigermameii . 1; I K7II 1 ). s v and a 52 below. 
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cognomen of Smii'aj MojiairJiou," that is Spedia Adamantion ("the 
small diamond," a typical use of a neutral diminutive as a female pet 
name). It is well known that such "mineral" names were very often given 
to slaves, and so to freedmen (Beryllus was such a favorite name among 
them). 51 This could very well have been the case with the last mentioned 
Spedia. The rise of the Koan Spedii could then be simply another case of 
gradual social mobility on provincial level. Not only the family of 
Sabinianus but also that of Rufimis Pliaedrus would seem to suit well the 
cost and taste of Casa Romano on Kos. ss 



" Mauri. NS. 65 

prnbnble thai A2v.<tii '.i-.h shiv.il.l 1.^ ;i |i..:i.niymic genitive. 
With this Case, also ill SL'ci.il l.'s::.:.[ ;.. 111.: r:ir,;'i:u: i,,. lr , L-..-:...^ i: III.' .;m;.ll 

emerald") in Maiuri, MS 239 (also a tombstone). 

" J.BaumgaiT, Die rflmtschfn 5jWf7veFj'm»i.^. I J ins N:o:I.i'.: .''ifi) 40i" (having counted 
thirteen examples of Berylhii iiii tivu Fitfullus uilli .uch u s&dal position). Beiyllos 
v-Jni ,i|ipi:;irs .is Ic.n.ln.T ) .11' N.-i.i iind in his office ab epistulis Graccis in 

Jos.. A/20.183f. (cf W.Heiize, /i£ 111.1(1897), 319f.) should also most probably be a 
slave or freedman. Cf. also for example llit AJini; O'.s.V^; in /G Xli.2.2'16 (Pains, 
fuurih century (3 C ) ^Im .:.:i.i.i very I ii^ ;i 1 1 v i l . i ■. : ■.- : | si.nc <ir ex-shve and 

Ihe Thracian cuiiillK .'I K;:lv- . I,^:",i. hi A:::.: . /■:.;' . V :.■[] b 24-25. 
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E. Fluctuations of favor. Concluding remarks 
towards a reconstruction of the course of Koan 
relations with Rome and the consequent status of the 
island from Mithridates to late antiquity. 

A reconstruction of the main stages in the political and social 
history of Kos as a satellite under Roman hegemony and then as a more 
or less integrated part of the Roman Empire, even a rudimentary one. 
must remain incomplete and uncertain on significant points. Despite 
new evidence analyzed above, too many gaps persist to Icam more about 
various phases and aspects of that development What follows is a 
consciously modest attempt to set the results of the partial studies above 
into the framework of what we do know from other sources about Kos or 
of Koan relevance in this period. That may provide an interim balance of 
research and possibly a guide for future studies. 

That the experience of the First Mithridatic War was crucial for 
selling Rome".- reblioei [u [lie Gree:-; tries in :ho E:tsi u:i a more roak^ic 
and sometimes even brutal context siimU luno been relatively clear, 1 but 
it has recently been exposed with new force and cogency? For the first 
time in the evolution of her eastern policy, Rome was confronted, 
through Mithridates. on :i ^:;md senlo. v.r.li halo ;i;:J a\ors:on ;i \j l'. 1 n s : 
anything [Lilian Tlie k::«;'s iiiooosi Ui:J [lie Romans" failure) was based 
specifically on a widespread reiers.il of [lie climate in Greek-Roman 
relations, almost at the antipode of Flamininus' era. Certainly, there are 
many aspects of [lie pr;'!ilcm on h" a few cities and pnncipallv the lower 
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probable on the grounds of these same cities' necessarily and constantly 
re-adjusting loyalties on the chessboard of the earlier, Hellenistic 
monarchies), many cities had no real chance to move against the flow, or 
rather the torrent, of Pontic advance. In such historical situations, as 
many later examples may show, even half-hearted compliance with the 
final loser's wishes cannot be easily expiated. The logic of power and the 
legitimation of a new, post-war order often demand expressions of 

for the language of dire necessity. Perseverance in friendship towards 
Rome was something the imperial state meticulously registered and duly 
reciprocated; its mention has already been noticed as a recurring phrase 
in Roman decrees and epistles settling questions of the East after the 
First Mithridatic War.' To have remained "up to the end" (iii -nXms) a 
friend of the Romans was obviously a basic condition for achieving a 
privileged status after the war In the SC de Asclepiade there is even an 
explicit connection of a city's free status with this constant loyalty: one 
jurisdictional option for Asclepiades and his fellow captains of Roman 
merit was to appear in court *Em TiaXe q>s aAsi&Enal;] Ttav 3ii TiAoue iv 
Tp fAfa -roi teuton -roi Vtoiialuv fitim^mu&v,' 

Kos evidently lacked such flawless credentials. She was not alone in 
this or in the ensuing diplomatic mobilization to secure a status partly 
undeserved by those rigorous standards. Many cities will have empha- 
sized episodes of the preceding war that suited their post-war claims. A 
good case in point is Aphrodisias Ambassadors of this inland Karian city 
resumed contact with the Roman general Q.Oppius residing on Kos (see 
above, p. 17f.) after 85, expressing their joy over his reappearance on the 
scene of action' and renewing an earlier friendly climate in the city's 



presenting any anti-Roman feelings and actions In Ihe Greek cities during the war as 
simply "dictated" by Ihe Pontic ting; cf. G.Reger's review of his book. Bryn Mawr 
<.-,'un,™,' lir. .<■-.. -:■-:<■ 

1 K:iHL-l-M,irs. 382 with iv HI siting the evidence of Sheik. RDGE. 18.12,13). The same 
spiril underlies Shc.k, ibid 20 C 3-6 and 21.11.3 Ihut concern Ihe Tbww' commitment 
in the same period, as well as Sulla's own phrase in his speech to the representatives of 
Asian cities hi ,1pp.. Milhr.. K 62:. oi |*v imrri-n'Sc MiSpKnji., « H iUjVn 
evy&wSi (the negative or correctness towards Ihe Romans is conceived here as other 
encouragement and support of MiUlridutcs' invasion from the beginning or some SOU of 
compromise with him at a later stage of the war. that is again lacking unfailing loyalty to 
Rome). 

" Sherk ib. 22. 1 9-20. TtK respective, partly restored phrase in the l.alin veision of the 
text, ibid. 8-9: "[„ in civilate leibera aliqua/ earum, quae pope]tuo ill [amicitin ptopuli) 
R( omani ) manse]nurL 

7 Reynolds, doc. 3. Kit. ...y_-i?t:* ^ >■'• ■ ; ii> tt? eujj iropovWa. Oppius had been 
kept hostage by Miihridatcs and liberated iiflei the peace of Dardanos: App., Milhr.. 
DL20, XVI. 11 2. 
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relation to him. They had enthusiastically tried to support him through 
the prompt dispatch of a civic militia while he was besieged by 
Mithridatic troops in Laodikcia on the Lykos in 88. Oppius answered 
with a letter fully certifying the Aphrodisians' loyalty to Rome (and 
himself) in that beginning phase of the war, and accepted their request to 
assume the role of their patronus in Rome. While the Aphrodisians 
inscribed on their "archive wall" in the theater both their original and 
emotional decree of help to Oppius ! as well as his post-war letter,' — 
which seemed to be a certificate of pro-Roman feeling and action— there 
is no allusion there ot elsewhere to the conduit of the citj after Oppius' 
capture in Laodikeia and the establishment of Mithridatic domination in 
their area. Furthermore, some vital interest of the Aphrodisians seems to 
lie behind Oppius' promise "to explain" their acts during the war to the 
senate and the people when he returns to Rome. KI Thc Aphrodisian cause 
in the imperial city was probably in dire need of a positive report by a 
high Roman official to redress the balance of favor or disfavor they 
accumulated for what they did or omitted during the same war. Finally, it 
is noteworthy that Octavian later conferred the status of civitas libera to 
Aphrodisias for the city's brave resistance to, and hardships experienced 
at the hands of, his enemies. 11 Reynolds" ponders the possibility that 
Aphrodisias was no civilas libera in the period between Sulla and 
Octavian but examined other possibilities as well. Even if Aphrodisias 
finally secured a free city status after 85 B.C. (it was then lost again 
before Octavian's grant, in the hands of Cassius and Brutus?)," the city's 
somewhat concerned approach of Oppius after Sulla's victory may show 
that any evidence of pro-Roman conduct available was useful at that 
time. We can also hardly believe that Oppius' patronage would have 



'Reynolds, doc. 2. 
' [bid., doc. 3. 

10 [bid.. 11 +4-181 ...ima; n ^ ™«J*rw nj n ri if T!-if*n«™ in*. 

otav tl$ TuVtj* naffafivmiiai. haaawfaw. The words used bv Oppilis strongly recall the 
pattern in Pal, 22.14.4, although the latta is negatively colored: Philip V ferns hoe in 
I Si )'. C a: ■. hi ■.-.:[■. i M.; ii-.inin.ii ™ i-onduct as a Roman ally that Onomastos 
might give ill Rome (injiitnjSd'; (ij rjv TJijiiiir,,.™™ tiamryrn ™Tj Tiopiior;}. A 

" Re-molds, doe s 8 (Senile Aphrodisiensibusl, 10 lOclaiJan's letter to StephsnosX 13 
iliL-Uviar.'A-JluMin' k-M ■■■> 11k S;,ir.i;n. V. 2-1 ... ri ^..-A.i i*p.- ■! n c > T-S; :/!:&:pia. i 
;it^ii ^^:."a ^-v -/.t:-.- t<;, Aj,.,,.:....-./,.',.!^ i- i: li ^pGi-.jm 3 - 

!ojiiiJ.iBT«; ili n;i -oi; ijf.'i; c"-:m: rv-.;T.,j. I'll. If.c lil.-.nlll"lt;.Hnii at 111]- lulu! war, 
IIil .VMVillYL c:i;MLiCS ■! i Jinni'ii! nl'.l; .'A l.ilu.-i : ; I [ i] x:;ii ill u 1 1 i_-r C .1- AiT&xpaTTdp 

K«;™t Stoi WiiB w'is Afi^rrsj) and Ihc date of the document see Reynolds, p. 105 
bU!nlsoi:i) a Jl„1 • •: l--=~-=J .n:, ,;u!^-iiuVr:llv. (j Eii-.waw),. ( % 
(1934 1 52 (both suggesting a date after Actiuin} 
" Reynolds, p. 4f 
" Cf Reynoldi, ibid. 
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If we look for further evidence on Koan status in the sources, wo 
find only some indications of the financial burden Kos had to bear during 
the period of growing Roman control of, and demands on, the Greek 
cities after the Mithridatica. First, the evolution of Koan coinage seems 

the late Hellenistic tetrobols of Kos" I see no reason to reject Kroll's 
dating of its end to ca. 88 B.C." Subsequent coin issues in silver 
(drachms, hemidrachms) or bronze are rather rare.*" Thus Nikias' coins 
appearing later (probably in the late forties/early thirties B.C.), seem to 
represent almost a new beginning in Koan numismatic production. We 
should perhaps not overlook the point that this apparent new issue of 
Koan coinage was also its definitive restriction to a bronze one " 
Although the coins were relatively large, this change is evidence of a 
gradual, relative impoverishment of the Koan state. 

Inscriptions add occasional insights, although necessarily partial 
and/or fragmentary ones. Thus Sulla's well-known letter to the archons, 
the boule, and the demos of Kos on the local publication of the Dionysiac 
artists' privileges" seem to have never been set clearly enough into the 
proper contest of Kos' parallel obligations towards Rome Sulla granted 
a united*' Dionysiac guild in Asia a renewed. dretmisMJitial exoneration 



Bosporos: IG XT 8 .160= ICRR 1.S.I3. Of. Mapie, 238. lllSf. (a. 20); Sherwin-White. 
Cos. 139. Habicht I.Kat. KK mtli n I'J It:.: !:ir«et ol" these operations may have been the 
piniMs ;n t'.K Aipa .li ill . til i :j l sc;*. ±c ^cuv'Aki ol'n]i:..:i Vji.t..i tinsltei cheek tt 
Miijie, 24iil': MiG.is. I.!.! "hat LK' Kivn i-:!i;:r;h.ilni:i V:i:n. ■ lleel amid well hi an 
obligation of a non-tree city is shaivn by I'm case of Milelos. thul provided Murcna wilh 
ten ships "ei ptamla uedgalL., sicut pro sua quacque parte Asiae celcrae civitatcs" 
(Cic, h Vtrr., Il l St*}; cf Magic, 1 I21T (n 27) 

" A'raH, 84 accepted the dale ca. 145 B.C. ai a terminus p art rjaem for their appearance 
H.[ii»viiklseii {Oslo, it' p il. ii hi .ihi.-.v: ii-.rerLjica me m ;. leu-.: i! I? L.I'i'TJ 

(hit his »wt nil Kuan Liiins L-ommces him of a much earlier date. 

'" Krnli, *i - 'l-.c iiiiti.ru:.] siUic::ai n:::-,Jc> nr. iuiicliisLi't leaser, lor an imemip'ie-ii in 
coinage which migllt serve as a unniaus owe giiem for the Iclrobol 5eries[...| 
Nc veil lie L-ss. Ika-i r^n.LLr'-..:. II ]■ s.iro.v. hkclv rl-.r As'^i. ^ :.iki-: '.ke:it i,n a:tc-r 
the Milhradabc War. Apart from considerations of style, there is the circumslancc Ihnt it 

iiiif n.iMNc Ll.il suili si/al'le • trika^s Ii :-.-.: :-_ei, |.nl uiil ir. :he pasL-Mahia.laLii 

•°™!p < 318. BMC Carta. pp t 210-*'(nos. 165n".); Head. UN. 634. Cf. Burnett RFC, p. 

H ShJt flDGfi^a (now also Segre /.Co.'. ED 7). The inscription is still at Ihe magazine 

306,3161. P , " fih Ids fth 

Sulla whose friendly relation and even familiarity with the Diortysou tedm&ai is well- 
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from many forms of civic liturgies— a: least some of them consisting in 
offering various services to Rome (military service and accommodation 
of Romans are expressly mentioned) His relevant letter to the artists and 
a parallel decree of the senate had been appended to his letter to the 
Koans and published together in the latter's city. Obviously, the 
beneficiaries of his grant had some special reason to ask through an 
ambassador, the citharist Alexander of Laodikcia, for the dictator's 
personal intervention to attain t!ie publication (and implementation) of 
their privileges on Kos As Sherk has already supposed," the Koans may 

would have been residents or possibly citizens of Kos What distinctly 
emerges is the effort of the Koan state to include as many people as 
possible in supporting its current communal tasls towards Rome :1 

At least one of these tasks reappears in a Koan inscription of the 
first century B.C. as a separate category of civic obligations, immunity 
from which is this time granted hy the Koan state itself Segre I.Cos, 
ED ISO 26 is the text of a civic statute regulating various aspects of the 
cult of Herakles Kallinikos. One of them is the sale of its relevant 
priesthood, and we find among the privileges to be enjoyed by the priest- 
to-be: ...anoAsAwrJw Ss xai amituXaxIa^ xai u[no)/io;(d£ 'Pmimiiuu xai 
(jrifiijuisio; wa s V ij [ailgtrmi li 8iifo°{ (11. 18-20). Obviously, the 
"reception of (hospitality to) the Romans" had already established itself 
among the essential but burdensome, liturgic offices of the city " It 
would thus be a not negligible secondary motive for a priest-to-be to 
know he would be freed of it, too. 

Finally, we have in Segre, LCos, ED 193 ("I sec. a.C") a 
tantalizingly fragmentary document the subject of which seems to be a 
loan given to the city by a private creditor (the Aristokritos twice 



known (Plat.. Sulla. 26, cf. 36). S.Aneziri. Dec Vereine der Dioiiysischeii Techniten in 
der hellenislischen Zeii. (Jiss I L'hIlII-^e l I ; )'I7). L -h A III 1 has now reviewed the 
evidence and rejected the idea of n splitting of the united Asian guild between 1 33 B.C. lo 

Very JSCful for Roman pi ■ .:::i;- iihI.l pi.ri i:nr.i:;: :jn:! jIIl-i \Uc f ; irst M ilhridul ie War. 

:- 1 1 L J -:■ '.M:i1 L IY Llf support 

" Shirk. C„s. 215 (cf. ij . RDCE, p 266) 

S,:c I'iimIlt !a:|,.\* ivi'Iil -.iyIl: ,.| S ■ i 1 1 -_ |-| -ul. Ilil: Mil: \,..-|- 
-° S^,- also the cnmriKHts of Halm-lit. I.A'u.v. KK oil Ihis rexL 

■' i i:i U:l Lis! :-riu:il ik-vdioi.i.iit ^ null ■ |:o::l oNi^a'.Miis' in the Greek cities of Ihc 
Hellenistic and early R.mil.iii ]>c:l'hIs ut'. w>'\ Ma- i|axi:il -halv by Ullennig, "Die 
Beherbergung von "StaatsgUsten-' in der hellenislischen Polis," Chiron 27(1997), 355-68 

II' 1 l.l.l'l ■ ' ' I ' I I ■ • 1 1 ^ I 1 I ' ' .''I ' I .11. '11 ,1 . 

respect, too, is well-known: Pint.. S*lla,15 
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mentioned?). There appear sums in "denarii," 1.2; a "capital" 
(jfijilAiLiSoL-], 1 3. .1 "'not contemptible man" ((iij cixiiTasooHjTov a;*t&). 
L 6; "a bond" to'eoTGHSov), I!. 7 and 14; '"privatu persons and >la\es v.-m. 
(by someone) to demand" (the sum of the original loan? the interest?), I. 
8; "the city's money," I. 12; a "creditor" and perhaps a mention of "the 
whole senate" (Sfitg T% rtw/xAlJTOB]), 11. 13-14. Unfortunately, we 
cannot say more her:; except (lut the ci(> stems to have serious problems 
with an influential creditor, and some Roman involvement in this strife 
seems possible. The document seems to be simply another view of a city 
critically burdened in the first century B.C., a period of serious 
difficulties for many other Greek cities as well." 

Of course, all these glimpses of Koan problems in the first century 
B.C. cannot prove or disprove the level of its autonomy after Sulla. The 
most that can be said ;s that even if Kos remained a city officially free 
from Roman intervention and regular taxation, a civilas libera el 
tmrmmls, (on the necessity or not of this twofold connection, see below), 
what it had to sustain was not (or at least was not perceived as) minimal. 
Furthermore, we should not underestimate, I think, the level of Sulla's 
intervention in behalf of the Dionysiac artists mentioned above. 
S.Sherwin-While" has concentrated her attention on that part of his letter 
to the Koans in which the dictator " asks" the Koans to find the most 
prominent place for the publication of the documents on the artists' 
immunity. w What she describes, however, as a "language... of advice and 

announcement in the same letter that he had already allowed Alexander 
of Laodikeia (sec above] to erect a stele with his guild's privileges on 
Kos. 31 The city is simply asked to look for the proper place for this 



especially the dramatic description of Oca indebtedness in ,4pp.. Milhr., K.63. Segre, 
I.Cos, ED 192 loots Bha reWnnl. II lias been attributed by its editor to Halikamassos an 
111. 1 Lli'.illil' »l .1 J':kn 1^1.- .iiirn^.rily .11 i in'i uJlllIi>:ii .il illw entries in the lex! 

by the wordaAAo) also appearing in ZBU 893 from the same city. If Segre is correct, it is 

i.ne[<ui- 1;i*;ilj<:n .i:iJ LOiiu Llml ion.-i id tile Etonian wars in Chi: area fefesp. the mentions of 
ttrtfofn in 11. 5, 17. n. I. :■: r.-,::a;:<.>: £n TGi- rj'A^ot, t 6. and Toe ra. 

19 Sheiv^n-White. NO. Sheik. Coi, 212, n. 5 was much nearer the point: "The phrase used 

by Sulla is the usual one employed by the Senate oi the higher magistrates in giving 

instructions In I'rr.wm.i.'l i!ir.';rn::[- ;:|L -;n:. !;ii ■ |t:.:in i^.iii- Ij ji lii-n " 

" Shcrlt. RDGE, 49. A.13-15: ... «ukl i* VP™*™ fcnuj IdWSiij^ ™e' i^Tw 

T^T-oi iri.-lT.M-m-ro; iu afacVleerai 7$ rrrfat s) 1051 ™* Taj^i-nujin. 

31 Ptid. 8-11! ...Ivi-rtQi'fa ffr&yv] rrae' vptii> ii> tv errwTjjiflTaTV i^t^ljrjffSnj 

iu ttvaTpa^o-ETaj ta un H ipov 3t Sc/ii Hi/lToTf T^oiraicl sjAauSguna. The letters 

E-.[ I KT u\-h- enJol : A.S srill visitilu un the stone 
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monument. There is no similarity here with Augustus' style in his letter 
to the free city of Knidos Closer parallels are to he found, not at all 
surprisingly, in Sulla's language to the cities of Asia after his victory, 
documented by Appian,' 5 and in M.Antonius' epistle to the Koinon of 
Asia on the privileges of "the world association of the victors in sacred 
contests and those where a wreath is the prize."" In the first instance 
Sulla, after having rebuked the Asian cities for their repeated ingratitude 
to Rome (dmiiii! the uajLll^iij^- or" Aiistomkus and then Mithndatesl and 
dismissing a proper retaliation as unworthy of the Romans, builds his 
harsh fiscal condemnation of the cities on four verbs in the first person 
singular: 

:-/-!^^^' r i-un- kus.^^ir,. . .*ai -ni. TtiA^Li: 

rtflDSjo^i'dv xqT; io^oparc. ...Tff7c oil VL/Aa£acw ini$w™> 5i*v ..:,; 
iroAgfifoie. 

The delegates of the cities assembled at Ephesos could not negotiate 
at all; they were subsequently sen! kick to collect the sums specified. 
Sulla decided, the cities' task and responsibility was merely to execute 
his orders. Despite the difference of the setting, the essential style is the 
same — and significant. M.Antonius' later announcement about the 
associated yame winners" privileges to the cities at" the Koinon of" Asia is 
also similar. The triumvir ingenuously expresses the renewal and 
extension of the association's privileges as his personal grant (iruyxtiiQbi, 
!19; tmjcajsiura, 131) and classes his letter to the Koinon of Asia as 
mere notification: ufirV Mi) ftTpo^o nse'i lefawi (I, 33). Although it is 
not certain that ftee cities would not have participated in this forerunner 



' ; As assumed liv IVwroi JUiifr. Cos. 1-111. :i. 306. Augustus' letter to the Knidians 
(Sheik, RDGE, 67) presets distm.lh mn.: in.lireul anil piilnc style in regard lo the 
li'.:.l ini|\sl|-,.T.I:ili.:n nHils .li\ im.iii: i/./.,. ai tL-.t ^,.| rr rai^cri! yiii 

fTTEpi (?j n&Vmnt ?vc&(rJ?Hgi nQowfeavni xai n iv rote S^XosisnV ajuur o^o^teiy 
TOawa-ra- Furthermore, the Augustan period represents an advanced slage in Ihc 
relations between rrvilofu libam and Rum.:. ;aui Aii-msIii. e ( prassly mentions that he 
iiaud kilii sides' ameliam isivm: j'!ii\:!,:.V and i:,c Kin.li.ins .. ivlbrc he reeked res 
"view" (i>a»Mj) on the point Finally, as Millar. ERW. 443 correctly remarked, "though 
Augustas advises I:i:iil | :k.: kra.li.ias; :;■ make i:.j-.i ^ i_h 1 1 ■_ :ceords agree "ilk his 
verdict, he does no! order ils public display" (the inscription has been found oil 
As-v;:.iliiij where Ihc surviving defendant of the case seems 10 have retreated after 
KimEu,) CI :a:..ll |s>:l ^ ilia ei.jl.sil In Sl:ei .. !ee eil 

35 Kiilhr, TX 62. It seems lo be an underslalemcnl to cull Sulla's speech a "harangue": 
i G.h.llmd.C.-IH', IX 162. 

^ She*. RDGE. 57 ((he Greek title of the association: i •rimOcf ™, dml t% „I™^*k 
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of the later provincial council of Asia," Antonius' style of addressing it 
seems lo have corresponded principally to the rank and file among its 
members, that is, cities subjected directly to the Roman provincial 
administration. 

Thus we may be trying to define things more precisely and 
distinctly than (he reality of post-Sullan conditions in the Greek cities 
warranted. Even if Kos remained both "free" and "tax-free" (civilas 
libera el immousf after Sulla, what would that mean? A good example 
is Gytheion," a city of the Lacedaemonians/Eleutherolakones (of at least 
equally pro-Roman tradition) 19 and apparently a "free city."" which was 
also bending, during the first years of the Third Mithridatic War and 
M.Antonius Crcticus' operations against Aegean pirates, under the 
weight of what is usually described (with Strabo's term for Sparta's 
obligations towards Rome) as tt&ixat J&musyuu, "friendly services."" 
The meaning of such "privileged conditions" had probably depreciated 
as much as the corresponding value of Greek amicitia in Roman eyes 
after the Mithridatic turbulence. "Freedom" might be retained (as for 
example Athens, a city most unworthy of it) or it might be restored after 
some appeals. But it could be most probably curtailed either directly 
through regular provincial taxation or indirectly through various "offers." 
Some of its most essential components, and the tact of Roman 
promagistrates 4 ' would be even less guaranteed in such cases dian 
before. A koine of Roman behavior towards Greek cities was seemingly 
emerging, in which privileges tended to degenerate into simply titles. 

Koan formal autonomy under M.Antonius should then be assessed 
either as ongoing since approximately the aftermath of the First 
Mithridatic War or as recently recovered. The latter alternative would 
perhaps better explain Nikias", Antonius' man on Kos. initial popularity 



11 Free cities' participation at least in the common obligations of the Asiatic Koinon of 

the imperial period seems to have l-e^nopv I d <:sn KevfilJs, docs. 14 and 23 (with 

comm.). On Ob rcpuMkiir Koir,™ .jfAiij m'l- k:1L J.Dciningcr. Die Provmnalfoiuilage 

iferrtmudrai Kaiscnttt, (Manchen 1965) HIT. 

v On 111-.- ni* cf«il\ :riu.' of l!iLs,':J.ur sl:,Uj: Mnu .'.rJui. 75 

"5ceS>/( s 748(- L.Migeotlc, L 'emprunl pabfic dans lei rites grecques, (Quebec 1984) 

w Cf most recently on the problem of the epi graphically known League of the 

i.:i-':'i.L.:r .iji.' iL; .-jc ; cssi" :.\\\cc .'Y.jclls'.iji limes, the [.cjcllc ^' Lhc 

Elcolhcrolakones, and their relation to Sparta and Rome, Ute concise picture given in 

I'.Cartledge-An.Spauforth.HEl/e-i/irrri^i.fiiin'.if, Sp.nla, (London I'W] Mt". 

"On ihv slum, ui (.iurcui;-, u:.-;n:s Kkiic ir, -l-ioJ liic hurl remarks arc sHl b\ 

Accame. 13 If. fbul cf 741). accepted by BcmhardUiiE 194, n 523. 

"in-., S.S.5 [C 56S frrLl.Cf. flemWl. 1961V. 

" Cf. the terms fmnwatium. 1I1S/9. and farnlfame, L25, in the decree of Gytheion 
for the brothers Cloatii cited (n. 37) 
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The episode of Turullius, Antomus' general, who could not be deterred 
by any forma] protection from felling wood for his master's fleet even in 
the holy grove of Asklepios, ai dramatically shows the inherent problems 
of such privileged relations. Siding with Antonius and his men too 
closely meant not only profiting from his favor but also enduring the 
sacrifice of Koan sacred objects (and ideas) to his needs 

On the other hand, the aspects of Nikias' personality and ideological 
portrait analyzed above appear still very "hellenocentric." The 
connection with Rome and the triumvir's favor although a vital element, 
was apparently still incompatible with the official self-image and pride of 
the Koan city Nikias' case also proves in this to be less atypical than we 
might first think. There are at least two partly comparable 
contemporaries of his: Hybreas of Mylasa and Anaxenor of Magnesia on 
the Maeander. Both were connected with M. Antonius and played an 
important role in and for their cities during his command in the East. 
Anaxenor of Magm s:j o- the Maea:'.rkT~' was ;i eilhanx-dc. known (Von: 
Strabo 44 and Plutarch 45 as tax-collector and favorite of Antonius in Asia 
and commander of a detachment of Roman so'dicrs. However, n^. l Ki ri i- of 
all this appeared in the honorary inscription 44 on the basis of a bronze 
statue erected for him by the Magncsians. There he was simply the 
excellent cithaoede, implicitly compared through a Homeric citation with 
Demodokos "whose voice resembled that of the gods,"" a distinctly 
heroic trait '' A honorific picture of Anaxenor in til.' city, mentioned by 
Slrnbo in the pn-sai;c cued, presented him in his pmplc attire us priest of 
Zeus '^i,\rrW.',/.:r, rfits-Srn ior") " Strabn's teslimom seems to suggest 
that at least one of these honors postdated Anaxenor's connection with 
Antonius. s ° So the integration of his projected image into the traditional 
values of the city seemed complete even after his Roman advancement. 



"D.C.. 51.8 3; Ks7.«a Jf ™ j«« IW-tfJU. iiuim In), fv/xi I^t i- "Si » 
mi ftnfaori Baft Si>a if unman «a«w«uf, limp md mi S»$, in LaT 

ii:^L,-:,i.:. toiii, o s;,an.i:->.ei-.,k- t iji 

"Cf MagK. 428. Bowers™*. A6GW, 10. 
"14.1.41 <C 648). 
"Ail., 242 

- S::: M:;,l,,, : . ,-, it , :it .. e : , J-l ; 

'" fc„;- ;™;. i>al0 . t: ,J -J a Ji ::1 i ; ji:;i; eaed IV™ CM.. DC. 34). 

" Cf the formula 3u>7i baAr)*Kt T){(uj used lo honor a governor in ■ late antique lexL 

a.>ii. Sir f .s'rj:,/,«!l,-:u In'.S 

" On this MagnasiBn cull: Joh. fctaiidl. HE IHA. l-j I 027). sv Sosipc'lis (2! IKiil n 

puhriuu iillusu i the he:.1,ma. el ll'.i:: -ncilli.vi ;i: ,M;j\tMr ;m:ral he euiiieej. 

especially if lie consider same evidenie of the use of Die adjective cniwiWjf for 
di^guished benefactors of Greek dlieslcf L. Robert, flmV. 1959. 259 (p. 21 3) 

the theater and Antonius (fc< ^y.r™ 1). and adds, «nt> with the sense of a local 
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Hybreas' 51 identity and public image is also relevant; the natural 
interpretation of his onomastic form in some epigraphic testimonies" on 
him and his son shows, I think, that he did not even possess Roman 
citizenship (like Caesar's and Augustus' friend Potamon in Mytilene). 
Nevertheless, it has been made plausible in a recent study" that his 
portrait appeared on some rare silver com issues of Mylasa. He was 
further worshipped as a hems in his city (not necessarily right after his 
death), and he possibly possessed there a heroon. Although of modest 
origins (his father seems to have been a small wood merchant)," he 
managed through his rhetorical and political skill to succeed as dominant 
figure at Mylasa his rival Euthydcmos whom he once called "a necessary- 
evil"" for the preservation of their polis. Moreover, Strabo ascribes to 
both these political stars of ca. triumviral Mylasa monarchic traits (even 
expressly a "tyrannical" one in Euthydemos' case), endured by the city 
because of their political talent in leading the citizens through 



"Sir., 14.2.24 (C 659-660). Pint, Axl, 24, IMylam 534-516; the still unpublished 
inscriptions trom Mvlasa mentioned liist 1>\ L. Robert. .■HI V)([9S5), S3S (tf id 
//cflenfco 8C1950), 95f . iJ|iud A Milieu, iirumiure.ip/.-r i f r,,M Ilife. (Paris 195')) 
I8r.n.2;/!C35(l9(i6),JI'.iM=ai/V[..l.iii CI" 1.. Raderrnaelier, HE K 1(1914). si 
living (11. 2-1-7]. I!™ersi>ck..-!*(;if. 51. 45. lleive. JV<". 4.18. 726. 
M The already mentioned (previous n.l Una: inscripli aoi I'run Mylasa arc dedications 
(Ihe first by a gladiatorial association, r>i .:vt,-,o\ the wn,J by a similarly large but 
otherwise unspecified group of people, the tliitil liy a iinei and his sous) for a person 
appearing uniformly in Ihe genitive as Thik W.i'ou. Aiom; Vt«*t T&mu ijjiuo;. 
a££jf gtiiig Jja ^tvsy; (su Ihe |-iii-.i.iau..:i I R I ev j:/, j ■ jjis dans t'Oiietit give. 
(Pais 1440) no. 175. p. 179 -cf p. .Lit) -. udjplcd /..'./.-.tea! I lowever, with enduring 
respect for Robert" s uulhcirily, I Mm! it Jirikult In a-.^p: Ihe tuiilai use el" hero (ef 
abeve] wiei here applie.i :.■ J J:e ;i|1iii'. iilK i|-..-.ei:if:.,nl 'at:..- ;se: below) ol'our Hybreas. 
I think that [he natural reading of the name is VaTob levAlw Aitmf jfewe, vfeC "TfWHp 
fif^ioc, i^njiiot Jii riicvs. This is also consonant with the otherwise prcdominanUy 
Greek onomaslic forms 'if Iliesi: re\t- We -I-.i.l.I uiideisLeid Uiat C-lulius Leon. 
Hyhreas" son, first found access to the Roman citizenship, and was honored as hero in 
Mylasa before oi idler In-* death r.ifl IdLe In- latliei llus irilerpielatiuri uimhl olso heltei 
explain the mention uy neoffTarrK T&i a; Awwe; appended to the [mine of one of the 
dedieants in the first ul" liiese inscription:! :.!..\h!<i.<a 534.14). This shovdd not be the 
honoring ma simpler. I ::eek :i..:ne : : r : m lu l:> fuliier. the salesman of the Antonianaa. 
B RH.J Ashton, "A New silver Issue from Mylesn," M; 1990. 3241". 
" Cf. the discussion above, p 55 IT. 

" !. Rnbeit. arnid Akarui in '■] ) alsu eiealiw.cj .'I i tfij(r,:j!li:e les;:ir..jm of 2 pries! „i 
I™ Hybreas" and made a concrete piiiposal :'::r 'he nlerililiealion of a funeral 
,| 1 ,,l,., ! ,:e, ! !; 1 tMvi ; ... !J :.ill| 1 :e.e;( l ,^™. 

"Sir., 14.2 24 (U 659) T.V? c' i r.irv,. ra: ,.-5; ^ ff^jj „„; rmji 

t,..,. ..'.^■./..jf-,; 'Oil';' --a . 

" Ibid. : EiSi*;w. ™»on i! rife irWieii iirai>™7«v oCn -fa ("t" i"C 
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contemporary troubles *" ^llhoiijih llybreat' renown seems to have 
survived undiminished the political change after Actium (he is credited 
with having a crir.i-.ai relationship '.villi M.Antonius in the latter's 
heyday), 5 there are in his career many obvious points of similarity with 

belated damnalio memoriae was perhaps simultaneously something of a 
clever Koan auto-da- fe towards Octavian 

Whether the Roan slams changed attjr (kM.vi.ni s \ j c ; : > i -. is (lit 
main question. 1 think ire are .111 safe ground at least in regard to the 
fiscal obligations of the island towards Rome. 5trabo pl mentions in his 
entry on Kos an instructive exchange between the city and Augustus. 
When he received from them Apcllcs' painting of Aphrodite Anady- 
omene (to dedicate it to Caesar in Rome) he reduced the tribute the 
Koans would have paid (toC nQarrraxScirro; tfiotai) by one hundred 
talents. Bemhardt's view 8 " that the above terms meant here not plain 
taxation, but simply the "friendly services" a cMtas libera ei immunis 
still owed to Rome, cannot stand An assessment of the Koan monetary 
obligations is here manifestly implied Therefore Kos cannot be regarded 
as immunis under Augustus and, since we know of the celebrated later 
acquisition of unman/hi* under Claudius. 1: is ver\ plausible that to? the 
whole period in between Kos was not freed from Roman provincial 
taxation. Can these fiscal dulies have overlapped the same period as Kos' 
unftce status?* 5 Had Kos been so heavily punished for its Antonian- 
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Nikian pas!? 61 To answer these questions we may again gather and try to 
interpret correctly various testimonies. 

The first to examine is the poorly preserved honorary Koan decree 
for Augustus from Olympia (IvOI 53), already cited above (p. 91) 
because of one of its proposers, C.lulius Caesar's priest Eudemos son of 
Epikrates The text is in the koine with some Donsms, probably to suit 
the "panhcllemc" place and character of its publication. Despite Herzog's 
second-thought doubts about its Koan origin,'' 1 the view seems preferable 
that there is no reason to dissociate this text from Kos. The comparison 
of the honorand with Merops, the mythical founder of Kos, is clear 
enough (II 22/3).™ The decree should express, in bombastic style, the 
Koan gratitude to Augustus for his help to the city after an earthquake 
(1.7: ...-rfis ti tujv auaitaiv ninunaaiia>(]), some time after his 
Cantabrian expedition of 26 B.C. (1. 13)" We may note that Augustus is 
here (II 6-7) presented also as xXyow tGiv [alMam iiti tk Xoroc 
'E)Jwi[v(aii ivvoi/av iviQyiaia.ii ^1 '>ll"'"ev- noXci |ut[o.1Aiiic 
iweeavZw-iwf. In other words, Kos seems to compare its own (more 
favorable) treatment by Augustus with that experienced by the rest of the 
Greek cities in Asia. The connection with Asia reappears in a later 
passage. 6 * Does this mean that Kos understands itself to be here a part of 
the administrative unit of the provincia Asiaf I can see no compelling 
reason for such a conclusion. It is obvious that the natural catastrophe hit 
not only Kos but a larger area of the Asian coastline, as is often the case 
;n \::<-:n<\ Coiiicq'.iui'.t.x . the thunuiMiik into which Kris sets itseif should 
be rather a geographical/geophysical than an administrative one, and thus 
irrelevant to the actual political status of the island during the period in 
question Kos found itself in the same sort of trouble with the cities of 
the province but was not necessarily in the same status with them. 

The inclusion of Kos in another Augustan measure of 12 A D. 



acceptance of the first pi":ili":i. v.;;'!. 1 Sli.T'ir, V.'Iilil. M5 ti;is already estimated 

llllil Ki'S W.I-. i.ilI' : i:;i:. M".i|lll hi Mil: Aii.l.m.-.ii |iet;<i:l " 

, ■'! ' . :r ■ I 1 1 Jon :.. - .1: 1 . 1' 0 . : ■ 

jrapafpEffd |iei-ijX&... sli.'il.i iiiiiti.'-l. he irl.'iii: .i;\in:-1 (lie whole picture of 
Auge-slus' diplomatic lenienci in the list utlcr hi? victory, as reconstructed by 

Ho '.crunk. A&GW, B5fT 

" Cf. on and against Hercog's later views on this inscription L Robert, Hcllaticn 
1(1 W6), 146. n. 2 andSCH 102(1978), 401; also HoghMimar, 33. 
CI ] I.-,:Ii;ii:ii:i:,i. ;kil 

8 L M: ..Mi rfc] Altai; ? jimilv-K iM*"*"" The content remains toe 
fragmentary. 

" So Sherwin-While, Cos, I46wrthn.345. 
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seems to be mora revealing. Cassius Dio" reports thai the emperor tried 
in that year to tighten control of exiles in the empire. These often left 
their place of banishment or, if they remained there, they lived in luxury. 
To- limit transgressions of the first kind, Augustus decreed that in the 
future all exiles should stay only on islands at least four hundred stadii 
(ca. 70 km) away from the mainland. However, he excepted from this 
rule Kos, Rhodes, Samos and Lesbos Dio admits his incapacity to 
understand this exception. However, a basic reason for the different 
treatment of the four islands 1 must have been that Augustus considered 
them very secure places for exiles. In other words, he had complete 
confidence not only in their loyalty to him, but probably also in their 
determination not to imperil their status through involvement in 
subversive actions. Therefore, it is quite natural that Rhodes, Samos, and 
the main city of Lesbos, Mytilene (probably also Methymna), are all 
known to have possessed the status afcivliates liherae/foederalae in this 
period" 1 cannot see why Kos, mentioned first in Dio's passage, should 
not have maintained the same conditions of both trust and concomitant 
privilege. 73 So the only logical inference possible is that Kos was a 
cMlta libera in 12 A.D. 

About ten years 1 ater, in 23 A D, Tiberius let the senate recognize 
the asylia of both the Heraion of Samos and the Koan Asklepieion, as 



T| Cf ULevitk. /ft.urjn;i Tf.',. ii I'-. [Liruikjiia \l :i ±:\:.i '.! 

D.Kicnaa, in: Klawschei Altcrtim. SpaKmBke and fieha Cbriiloitum rfejl 
ALippeU), hrsg. von K.Dieo u.a.. (Wurzburg 1993) 2U4: "Voc alkm diese 



piasumplivon NachTolgcrs warm 
meant a privilege for mac i- what the waDy ifflaent Roman stales were sent— as 
noted bv Hbghamniiir. 521". A I Kipahs AuMoticana.Wi icunJ-i/M i 95)21 13M 
' Uinihi-dl, I O Kli. ■.!.:<.. J'.' ■.-.tii:.... :■' .M-.-k-i:e. 5.5.-J. ■. L.,J „;i old 

JtwrfiB with Rome (Jri/'fiM.ca. 129 BC..cf BemhaidL. l&E, 109 Mtb il 108 and most 
recently Kallel-Maix. IS7v.ilhn. 1 7), and there seems to be no reason lor a later change 
■ ' 0. l&E. 126> 
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already noted above in the context of Chairylos' and Xenophon's careers 
(pp 16f, 76). The equally unreserved confidence in Koan loyalty 
o^pi.'-ai'J itncui!^ this i.li.itirirliuii. tl I liiji.h priSiSu bestowed 1111 tile 

island's past record of devotion to Rome according to Tacitus" and, last 
but not least, the parallel application and success of Samos who was 
already a civilas libera, may confirm the above conclusion. At the 
beginning of Tiberius' reign Kos should have retained this status. What 
wc know further in connection with Koan status in later years does not 
conflict with this conclusion as we shall presently see. Kos was most 
probably a free but non tax-free polls in the early empire." Wc should 



Ann.. ■] I-;. '.Vi: i\v.i!l Uiul [In .'IV, 'I-.- Koan :il tbi A^klcpi^iiM. 

iin;:L , -i:^ :-i.|-.- Illil ml mil anient Tradition. 

Bernhardt, IF has prosiiilid ::. I' 1 !.':! IS' 1 [basis IJi.il ;i , ii..'r. libera was aulamalically 
also immumi, ill tilt MOlsi dial il win heal horn direcl Roman taxation, hum Ihe 
republican period until l.ili hiiu^'J'' - ^' lie tixil lo ^^pl.iin rbo obiu.os .lilliaulK ihus 

remaining in thi soma:'. Ui.lI ■ ami "liao aiLis" atil] 

{immunitas. arfAiia) ur acquire il afterwards, by tu 

■ r.".T.. ri:mia:l\ u Mia ahoVi sli.sl I II nil 1 , lhi dir 

V I ::::.|K:V, • alloO ''VI I Of ?U 111 H|l: I nliil[ " 



11 1 17 i (lor Ikon). Thus j tiLT iilv' diiru!d _ms;ess aluays 111.: liisl and mi 
sicond. lii^lmr lonii et ii:u!,iiiiih li.-nh.inl:'' lias iirtainly Ibi alluri or a nun 

solulion liinvLTiT. various points raiinn .1:1;.. -I.r-i o; [viol dir-jcMy lo rhu possibility 
Rome's combining, llii maul ol (,)««» ni'li 'It damar.d ioi una so lhal the old view, 
since Mranrnwn (ci". also the mU itiilii] srudi by A H M Jonas. 'Civitates libcrae et 
immuncs in the East." in ,lu«,'olm;i S.l« J'lvs.Tir.t/ r« It Hlluckltr, (Manchester 
1939) 103-117), holding lilt jmnuimT.-u (iviili n I , , , j™ ulnilj lo be a separate and 
iviiitiiaLk Si_' ..[.:! le _invik-Lii SMlli t;: W1 - n:l. r re|;jab[.: A|-.ir1 lioir. Ilia above raji'ilcd 
equation of »ii»f'-or wyh ion a-: ol rial seiv..is lo Runt iIIk various /jtoMHi teitoiagiai 
:<■ llii T^i .iln;s : v.i iko.iM |lv ioiisidai I:i:i: I::; Ioi ;aa.1;^i a:' ItvviLJ direai 

s" under the Rejiublii does 



0 freedom from taxes as a 
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then also conclude that Nikias' posthumous condemnation was not 
accompanied by a parallel loss of political -legal status of his city 



was possibly conjoined with that of Asklepios on Kos,™ was apparently 
able to show once more a lenient face to one of Antonius' partisan cities 
in the East " Local self-government under some distant Roman control 
could continue, although combined with direct taxation (until Claudius' 
reign, see below). However, equally important will have been for 
Augustus the possibility of indirect control on Kos through local 
distinguished citizens. It is useful to recall here the impression (p. 46 
above! of a certain ™rit]]im;y u: ln.-a! iKbiniistiutr.L- ljillts bri;l.:iiii: 
Nikias' and Augustus' periods. The emblems might change but Augustus 
seems to have been wise enough again not to renounce the further 
collaboration of well-established local cadres . 

If Kos thus experienced in the Augustan-Tiber ran phase of the 
principatc a relative state of respect and even distinction, the apex of 
privilege was reached with Claudius through Xenophon. This is an 
exemplary case of how important the mediation of a Greek of high 
imperial standing could prove to be for the corresponding status of his 
homccity. Thanks to Xenophon's assiduous persuasion. Kos achieved the 
vital complement of its desired status: immunitas. According to Claudius 
(as reported by Tacitus) the Koans should in future, freed from any 
tribute, devote themselves fiilly to the role of keepers of their holy 
island. " Ihis was in 53 A D, just one year before Claudius' dramatic 
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end. We may be a little surprised at his relatively late grant of such a 
crowning privilege. Xenophon's achievement of a position of influence 
with the emperor must have immediately postdated the British expedition 
(see above, p.74f). Thus almost a decade intervened between what might 
be called a potential and an actual state of Claudian favor towards Kos. 

The emperor's three new letters to the Koans, repeatedly alluded to 
above, fall exactly into that intervening period and, despite their state of 
preservation, may help us understand better the development of 
Claudius' attitude to Kos.™ The first letter, dated to Claudius' seventh 
Iribunicia poleslas, that is 47/48 AD, is the answer of the emperor to a 
decree of the Koans delivered to him by a Koan embassy headed by 
Xcnoplion himself The content of (lit tlixrK soans to have been Kran 
congratulations to Claudius for his British victory — on the occasion of 
which sacrifices and other celebrations on Kos arc mentioned. The 
emperor refers explicitly to Xenophon's both exemplary piety to him and 

"outstanding gifts" (Jiueiols ihji™;, col. 11.35) to the island in the past 
would be preserved and perhaps enlarged (fimVyeaiat rrooo-e?ai/r;i- 
trxovda 7, col. 11.35/6] After this preparatory and raconnoitering 



continued with two more letters, both dated to the next year (48/49)." In 



"My knowledge of these latere rests on: (a) the apograph of Heriog, now kept at the 1G 
in Berlin (and prepared for publication with nil his other fCnrm maKta by L.Hflllof) kindly 
■>y K.HsJlof; (b) the personal study of the stone that I Grully 
gazine of the Kuan Castle in May 1997. The inscription had also 
ed n ED 147 by Segrt, /.Cm, 1 (a photograph ibid.. 0, pi. 43) but 
I transcribed the text. The extant fisgmenl of the original marble 
siek-rs:x7'jK7jyii preserves apart of the edge below and above but is broken on both the 
left and [he right side, almost vertically up to about Die middle of the whole height ami 
from there on in an oblique way towards the uppa central pari So the upper part of the 
stone lakes on a trapezoidal shape. On the lower part of the back face two small square 
holes are preserved: perhaps they facilitated the fastening of the stele on a wall. On the 

arranged in three columns. We have the extra right and lowtr part of a fast column 
{traces of twenty Lines, cu. the lust ten letters of each preserved), the % 

part of a third column [traces of ca. twenty se 
letters preserved up to line fourteen and ca. fiitcc 
;i w ,i| sucntv-iufei- .uics the miinc nl tvi;J: Li very dil 
the stone. On many points, however, it is still possible (on the oci 
.Itltl .'*|vli;iI1. ■,:i|-.i.-.'::h: .Uil-,: : Ilta.^'.h :|:flgraph does not offe 

" The second letter is dated by %ie[ii« i&mat to/ i^rar (col. II .42-3). The third 
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the first of these, the second of the series, Claudius appears to respond to 
a request of Xenophon concerning some privileges for the Kuan 
gerousia; its members (touj toCJs/ furixnvnif tc£ uwnjimTOf. ibid. 
48/9)" should be freed from the obligation of housing (Roman) official 
guests I...7E; 'iy,'A-,'/ir„: r.y}.x^n,i:.. . lliid. 50). Most intriguing is the 
final letter preserved. Although ws have only nine lines in all after the 
introductory and dating formula, and of these only a left vertical strip of 
ca fifteen tetters per h[;e is leei'ule. me j'.ei some iusi:;.hi into a dif:':cu:t 
situation that caused Claudius' repeated communication with the Koans 
in the same year. The reason for this letter seems to have been a political 
conflict that had flared up on Kos (al/suaCowra moat;, ibid 77/8). 
Claudius presents the "'always patriotic" (niij *iAo7TttTe:8o[{], ibid, 76) 
Xenophon fearing that this situation could lead to more serious trouble 
(iiio-avn>c (Mfira-rfs ]...<' u.ii'_'' , -"~. xu.ro!. aiVIia yinrnu (sc. ii o-ratris) 7|, 
ibid. 77, 79). The emperor's reaction to Xenophon's fears (and most 
probably the rcali^.ilic:. ofthe liter's suggestions ad rem) seems to have 
remained at the beginning of this letter. It may have meant the 
prohibition of some form of danr.eH'i.is activity in the cu;, but the more 
precise form 111 nine!', we should lesleie the le.u here is uncertain " What 

at all calm so (hat an imperial intervention instigated by Xenophon was 
thought necessary Therefore, the late audition ot immunities to the city's 
privileges may have been simply reasonable: Kos probably had to 
persuade both emperor and counselor a little more that it was politically 
prudent enough and w.iUlr. of further tiisliiK'tions Xenophuu's rule as a 
Koan patriot of Roman principles becomes hereby all the more 



* ; IL-r/;>sl h,ij:e,i.l ±.f |.oir.! flM tltTUT ivi'neue.jii rci a.a-^i-irc:. 

" Hiwever.atnitLaiMorJiin-oi 111 is Al'Ai i::-.J In I leiv.r.ii a i-A; i denk la.J 
this is a participle. ie«f, and could give die clue to a reading as, txempli groin, Inic 

This Lli[]lalL-c[|ie[iliLal a|i:::i1-,::i: in I',.: , ■• .|.^|-. . vni i:] II ligation that Kes was 
already a clvilas libera cl a <on;c^:i.Ll sniel.ii ■ itnae. i. i.a'.-.i: i'ii Anlonine Rhodes as 
depicted in Aelius Arijtidcj 1 ToJioij ceji dpnakf (KeU XXIV) In regard lo the 

Claudian period itscll' we should .:. or i.:ieei lhe |.ohiis:d tlirswtc on Rimes dint led 

to the events (41 A D.) described by DC. 6ftM.4l ™>n n VMnv rji WjjiSijra-u 
...^-■/,t.,, u-, T .i-a.-.i .; -i:-.; one.! v. Mi^ loia'.eon ■ Kl hlol;. a!:... 

Ann. ? II.i&. W. Mro. 1 (the cvail wionnly dated two years earber),/G XJ1.1-2.U-1j' 
Uf F Miller v rjaenrirulra, /it" Suppl. V(]93|i 810" H H Schmitt, Rom and Khodos, 
(Munchen I9SJ) 189 On Xenophon's adoption of Roman principles of the penetnUing 
remarks by F.MilUr, A Aiu./v o/Cnimj Di.; li-Word ]'!■-;) I KW.: "...there can be no 
doubt that Tor the lending families in the Greek Last, posts in UK Roman governmental 
liic-raTcro were II .l- icLl.i ..I anl.emii ami iL- Lri'-'ii oi .oiaa; ;iKs'.i-e |. | i u ^:iei :l .-_:;e 
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The constant interest of the imperial center in Koan developments 
under Claudius can now also better explain a well-known document from 
Kos, not seen so far from this perspective: Corbulo's letter to the 
Koans." Cn.Domitius Corbulo" 6 is known as proconsul of Asia under 
Claudius and a fragmentary letter of his addressed (as Claudius' letters) 
to the aiehons, the boule, and the people of Kos is preserved there. The 
subject of the letter must be an appeal of a Koan citizen submitted 
directly to the emperor, that is, without the proconsul's previous 
examination of the cause for this appeal. T!;c appellant sc.;;™: to liave 
acted so in connection with (against?)" a relevant decree of the city, and 
"in a malicious, obstructive attitude" (imweiae/fcaefir], IS)." The 
proconsul begins his letter by referring to his responsibility, frequently 
publicized before, to examine the causes of such appeals before they 
reach the emperor. So, if the present appellant wishes his case to fallow 
the normal method of appeal (obviously to be respected), he has now to 
deposit with the proconsul the sum of earnest (2.500 denarii) that the 
latter had fixed for such cases, that is, as a surety against litigants who 
eventually would not appear at a trial The inscription might be taken as 
evidence that Kos was no ia:!a< :ih,:m v-.i that tune since the provincial 
governor could insert himself in this way as an intermediate authority 
between the emperor and the city. The crucial fact is, however, that the 
governor does not appear here as a substitute for civic jurisdiction but 



" The basic edition of this text should now be Segre. I.Oa, ED 43 (previously accessible 
in the advance publication m I'P .111(11(75). 1(1211). I v.us able to check his readings 
against the proposals of J H Oliver, AJPh 100(1*79). 5S1-4, who was unable to see the 

secuon of the text So Oliver t 

fits- > :« !■: I ■! j.l. . " = ■ I m ... i TO £[0(11-0 

/tTTeoTiooi mo]; Toil: i-i rJ.i i-.isy:ii\:'.: sst(, -; nin : -iT:l; i>™W; im/lii™irn.r. .. 
lb)Thereseemstobciicitrii- a l:aie nr. nor room lor, rcMlonni? a no althccnd of 1. 16, so 

Segre's reading should .1i.i vs liie .Itarr.nlnu restnraU A Oliver. On tfie content of the 

letf in LOimeLlioo Mill. :\.c pruHeui of the emperor's issue a\~ maurftU/i lo proconsuls in 
l:v e;ulv c:iipi:c ,:'. jl.so 0 Burton. ZP£ 31(1976), 63-8. 

*'n emu:, sell , s ,.is AMunuf t,-ii I: I- f r, I , ■.■ M l'.(i:iir,|..(J( ■,'!'. vv.4'i;r 

" Sign. I.Coi, ED 43.111-12: L.v-.v f s; ijuTldna i }«w MxHignt. 

Sbiii hit [tin Xificirriv...The situalum uihAI ti slill e i ,-.ir.rj if ue restored [...>i> )i 
koS' ifitiU oof ... 

" CI LU-HmirJ Su[j;;lei!iCi:i ■: I'-Ki], s V erian I'fie oilier ,:;:c ill the .lor. is U'.J.sl 
probably the appellant's di:"ji:-f ho<li cl'lln: : v- x lLinsslKtiunujiu' the governor's stance in 
his case Oliver's (cf. n. 85), ultemstive restoration, tmgiraj Ittfalr, and comment on 
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only as the first possible contact with the imperial administration in a 
case where one of the persons involved had already decided to embark 
on an appeal to Roman authorities^ The point seems to be the 
hierarchization (and eventual decentralization) of the appeal procedure — 
a recurring problem in the empire™— rather than any formal "provincial- 
ization" of Kos. At the same time the inscription shows two further 




sufficient" way, as for Example in this case of discontent with civic 
decisions " To express it differently, a " free city"' was as little or as 
much subordinated to provincial Roman authorities as it could do 
without them or not Second, this apparently abortive attempt of a Koan 
citizen to come into direct contact with live emperor's justice, by-passing 
what could be the standard procedure, cannot have been unrelated to the 
frequent, direct channel of communication between Rome and Kos. 
What seems to have been the normal procedure for Koan problems 
reaching Claudius through Xenophon (and probably his own people on 
the island), however, was blocked if someone else aspired to a similar 
and immediate access to imperial interest Such cases were diverted and 
decided first (and puss:bU filially! m Ik' proconsul's court. This clear 
pattern of direct and l ; : d L i t jccv»-> to Rome may suit very well the new 
information on internal dissent on Kos in the same period Some Koans 
were controlled on a provincial level before the centra] imperial authority 
became involved. Xcneohori s key role and fears on Koan discord u:a!cr 
Clauchas may have found a d:sc:eet csprcssiui] here too 

Koan relations within the larger organizational framework of the 
provincia Asia, without any ncccssanc formal integration into it, are 
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further reflected (a) in the designation of one of Xenophon's relatives, 
although probably not himself a resident of Kos. to the post of the high 
priest of Asia (see above, p. 81); (b) somewhere in the period between 
ca. 70 and 90 A.D.. in the Ephesian list* of Asian cities and communities 
arranged according to convenhis/dioikeseis and accompanied by short 
entries of various duties in money. The character of this list remains, 
despite all ei'f'fi;ts.'" iinitmuti;. I find i! impossible to accept D 
Knibbe's* 1 reservedly expressed theory, however, that the document 
represents a kind of "inventory of Ihe flsais of the province Asia" at 
some point of the period mentioned. We find notably among the poleis of 
the list Santos, Chios, Mytilene, and Kos. Samos" and possibly Kos, as 
we shall presently six. lost their tihenas and probably also their tax-free 
status under Vespasian We know nothing concrete about the other two. 
Chios especially had a long-standing, stable record as a "free city" since 
the First Mithridatic War, 56 and there seems to be no reason to suppose a 
later interruption of it " So we should rather see in the inclusion of these 
four cities in the list a partial proof that its purpose was different, 
possibly an officially established, central record of local, civic taxes or a 
list of contributions to a provincial scheme surpassing the distinction 
between civltalts liherae and t-ivj.'u.'rv •uy/wi/Hiriuc (imperial cult?)' 1 In 
either case, Kos is found again participating in the common life of the 
Asian cities without intlicnti'jii t':al things went farther than that. 

The only probable testimony of a rather short change of status for 
Kos in the Flavian period is an entry of the list of priests of Apollo from 
Halasama the terminus a quo and the beginning part of which have been 



"Original publication by C Hubicht, "New Evidence on the Province of Asia," JUS 
<:-. W7\l. [..H iLiui-fi™, \>-SR! 17 MA CI 111. m:\< rmles 

" 1 know of two major attempts at a pencm! h:iT|irel.nu:i .ji'.ljs intriguing document so 
lat: l : .t;sLhrii[/LT, 'Hmirfciitiduiigsgeiiuhre:! im rfiiui.^tien K,ir'^n!K-|i. Yj> hii I :i 1 3." in 
Symposia* 1985. Portrait f.vii i-J.?/ )iei:M.'!i:-Jien R,chtsgeschichl* (hnig. 

win t; IT..ii i. JKiils. 1 ; «v; ^■:-liii. liv.i:;; i:iler|iiel tin; list as a central tabulation of 
various civic taxes in the provitiic. DKnibbe, "Zeig! das Fragment IvE 13 das 
steueflechnische Invaitar des fiscus Atott™?," Tychc 2(1987): 75-93, the content of 

H.W.PIeket, SBG 37(19*7), 884, comm. Also reserved; K.Oordon et «1, JRs\i(mn 

" Shut HDGE'lO. CtVmhartit HE, 118, 157, 187f. wilhn 488. 
s7 It is noteworthy that Chios and Kos pf-vm l\.i."Iy ;lx ■:uin: two categories of entries 
(~™> - lis tlfoWl the Intlcr occurring only here in the whole test The sums 
n,:iiri..:n.l ;u,: t::i ;-l:ul:t 

™ The former view has been proposed by Gsehnilzcr, el" n The second is aJumbniied 
but not adopted, ibid.. 402. 
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examined in the chapter on Nikias (p 4lff). As already noticed there, 
the first entry of this list has been dated by Hillcr to 27 B.C., on the 
ground of the addition fallowing the name of the priest P.Hetereius 
Hilario, no. 106: bri ininaj a! wijioi airoxaTio-rciSTjo-aii. Although some 
doubts might remain with regard to the character of these "laws" (sacred 
or public), Hiller's solution — to recognize here a restitution of Koan 
patriot nomot, that is a return to the status of civitas libera, is more 
probable, especially if we consider the tendency to "enlarge" persona] 
entries in various lists of officials in order to glorify the person 
catalogued by listing him chronologically with a generally important 
(and favorable) event.™ If we accept the date initially preferred by 
Hcnog for the inception of the list, 30 B.C., this restitution should fall 
inside Vespasian's reign, in 76 A D. We know that Rhodes lost its liberty 
under him but very probably regained it under Titus™ Hiller identified 
Titus' first year, 79 A D., with the year no. 106 in the Halasaman list 
This can be only a relative chronology; the change may well have 
happened some years later and the beginning of the list postdated 27 B.C. 
At least, I cannot see any compelling reason to connect the year no. 1 in 
the list with Augustus' assumption of his new, dynastic name and 
constitutional position However, Vespasian's removal of liberlas from 
many Greek cities, for example Koans' neighbors, the Rhodians, and the 
restitution of status in apparently later Flavian times in the Halasaman 
list, make it probable that Kos experienced a similar fluctuation of 
imperial favor and local status. What we know now about the island's 
unrest under Claudius — and the climate of Nero's period cannot have 
diffused political animosities in any Creek city — may corroborate this 
impression. Thus, we may now, after the development delineated above, 
dispense with tht alrmrniitivi; possibility once endorsed by S. Shcrwin- 
White,"" that Kos was not a cmtas libera in the period from Augustus to 



"Cf esp Chaniotis. H&H. 189C 

m Sec n. 9S on flit Rhodian loss of libenai under Vespasian lis rcsloraU'on under Titus 
may be concluded lium IG X].]. 58.9-11 (honorary decree for a Rhodian ns(cVr& ruiy 
«U»'w itowstoj* im rti 3wo Z(&wtou (: TitUJ, 1. it) U T$i me njymnnf 
on the special significance "I C| uv;: i,.:l, i,i,':i.vM ( ;mm™, !■■(.; cl ii:iin. .i. ? 
20f. above) Whether Ihis gnuu7promis= of a grant by Titus was first enacted under 
Domilian (so csp. A Momigliano. JUS 41(1951X 150f.) or the similar meniion V si 
arrtlxal/Tura&q a irarpfec iroAfi/rfialc] added to the title of a Roman official co- 
dedicating a monument lo Domilian and Domilia (idenlified with Homonoia| rn Syil ' 
BI9(- A.Bresson. Reaail da Inscriptioni de la Pirtt rhodiennc (Ptrii inUgfit), (Paris 
199!) 1 32) rcprescnls anolhn restitution of Rhodian bbnty after the Irollblc wOiessed by 
Wcv.. S15 D t-.'a ll t (., s ,.,„i ; ir, \i? iu ™ ; ,<n«n& .{i^dm. *>i T^.'~f 
-.■.■i j-'.<> : ^wn^rc;...) ■h.:'..h.i ■nil U- iuk^tIlilil. 
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Titus. A shorter interval of direct subordination to provincial authorities 

In Severan (rather Caracalla's) times Kos is honored in a decree of 
Ephesos"" as [rah eniowiriTltiW [ruiv tu Ao-fc n&feaw, i\ii&iQo[v/ 
xai aWvoliot koto to ii-wXaha t« Jcl^S auvxXitw, Tot/ [disA]*>ot 
aimj; (sc pix "Eweouu) Kuuov/ [Sylpov... So the Koan libertas survived 
at least until this date. As already noticed above, the festive mention of 
the Koan demos is probably in contrast with the constitutional reality on 
Kos in Sabinianus' and Phaedius' times. In a similar way, if Heberdey's 
restoration [nut iv Ao-i'a- -niMtiav is correct, the eleulheria (and probably 
the autonomia) still distinguishing Kos were no longer any real obstacle 
in referring to the city simply as one of "the cities in Asia." At least some 
degree of administrative inclusion in the province, the result of a long 
development, seems to be here combined with old terms of privileged 
exclusion from it. 1 cannot resist, in their case, the impression of 
gradually waning titular values— perhaps only potentially preserving a 
part of their old substance.'" 

The administrative connection of Kos with Asia has appeared 
especially in Corbulo's letter and the Flavian catalogue of the Asian 
cities' (local?) taxes discussed above. The inclusion of Kos in 
administrative units comprising the provincia Asia or parts of it, 
however, becomes for the first time evident in a bilingual (Latin-Greek) 
inscription found on the island, probably of Trajanic or Hadrianic date, 
where an imperial freedman appears as "proc(urator) XX herfeditatium) 
regionis Kariaes (lie) ct insularum Cycladum " ,M A further imperial 
liberms, a siibprncuralor this time, is found on Kos entrusted with the 
colkxlijn of ti n' Wr.v.«m« hi rt-diuiliutn in llio bU'r sworul century (under 
M.Aurelius and L.Venis or the early Severans). 1 "' It may be concluded 
that the island was the seat of the regional office of the vicesima for 
"Karia and the Kyklades," Kos being obviously reckoned as a part of 



;m :>: iiis ..illiLV in lisc i 
imc ami status, .UHfiirij '''' ■ p 
igdsUa, 221 

I06f.)- CIL HL Supp] 2.14199*. The date ra. 
?islor(itm) nfosmmm) litycrtii); d~ l\al»t, ibid : " 
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either of them. 106 We meet then between 198 and 209 Q.Cosconius 
Fronto who was "proc Augg. item ad vectig. XX her. per A[s]iam, 
Lyciam, Phrygiam, Galati[am], insulas Cycladcs . Thus wc find again 
Asia and the Kyklades together (Kos very probably included here, too) as 
pan of one of the larger administrative areas of the viccsima covering 
more than one province. A more specific attachment of the islands off 
the western coast of the provincia Asia, possibly a part of the same 
"Cyclades," to the administrative organism of the province is implied 
lmtIiut in tiui mswiitcs ot M.A'.iK'lius" Units First, in the mission of 
C.Vettius Sabinianus [alius Hospes, who had held the post of legates 
provincial Asiae, as legatui Augusli ad urdinandus status insularum 
Cycladum,"* a little later in the case of L Saevinins Proculus serving 
(and possibly just completing Vcttius' work) as legalus pro praetors 
Asiae el insularum Cycladum. m So the final, Diocletianic inclusion of 
Kos (and the other Aegean islands) as parts of the provincia insularum"" 
in the larger entity of diuecesis Asiae should be the natural conclusion of 
a longer administrative development. Geographic-administrative 
simplicity has eventually won over the tradition of old boundaries, 
mainly of political origin, between Europe and Asia in an age of 

sketch of some main points in the development of the island under 
Roman sway and domination is the course of Grace o- Roman symbiosis 
and gradual synthesis on Kos. To treat the subject extensively, however, 
we should rather await the publication of the rest of the prosopographical 
material in the Nadiiuss u\' S;;i;tl- (tombstones) and Herzog. Only then 




sr An6p 1924. 

. ™3037).9-l2. 

"°Cll. [[l.4MI(iramKosj ■ pmvin!i:| i,is ,111:11 |ir, a: |ml q. .1.1. Jit. 1 , cf. ulroadv /'//, p 
■ ■ '-""- z tcCm 152 V.i i.lsu^pjhlialire, t.vil.inrj,.,. Il.ir. rw MpJKDof 
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the entire Roman period: from Republican times when Roman influence 
increased, accompanied by the gradual settlement of Romans on the 
island (as it happened at many other places, too), down into the Empire. 
For the time being it would be perhaps wiser to limit oneself to some 
genera] and preliminary remarks, somewhat in the sense of an "interim 

S.Sherwin-Whitu has already offered a useful outline of the history 
of the Roman community on Kos"' and stressed, among other things, the 
relative contrast in the numbers of the Roman presence on Kos and 
Rhodes in the period ca. 100 B.C.- 100 A.D." ! Romans who settled on 
Kos are much more numerous, although the question remains about how 
many of them counted from the Augustan period on are to be traced back 
to Italian/Roman families having immigrated to Kos in Republican times. 
For we may conclude that there already was a Roman community on Kos 
before the First Mithridatic War (cf. above), but we are still unable to 
ascertain its direct development or not until the later presence of Roman 
families on the island " s The considerable extent of Roman habitation on 
Kos in the imperial period, however, is possibly connected, at least in 
part, with the involvement of the island in Mithridates' fight against 
Rome A comparison null the partly parallel case of Lesbos. 1 " where the 
principal city, Mytilene, stood on the Pontic side until well after the end 
of the First Mithridatic War, 1 " may illustrate the point. Mytilene is 
equally characterized by the frequent presence of Romans who even 
predominate in some catalogues of names of the late Republican/early 
imperial period.'" We might think that areas which had more or less 
compromised themselves against Rome in the Mithridatic period were 
subsequently more exposed to the pressure, and probably the need, to 



as " .Autel(ilis) A[i;]a1hiiK |<;|ui!:i:iJhjs, vfirj piiin'citissimus), pincs(cs) pnufi: 




1,1 Uf L.Robert, UFA fcZri'MiUj, 2Tik, .WU : Th.Sarifca*i5. "Ti pauafci o«f«™ tk 
Ampm," Ardxrio&wsni Kil'J<)i-<)4). pub] IMS. '17-10J, -.s;:. Klflf.; (CBuraselis, "Slray 
Notes on Roman Names in Greek DoCBmenM," in: Ritullia R.Onomajficj, 59-61. Cf. 

i II in ■ : .i ■: ■ ■ i ill ■■ .i ill' 1 
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accept a significant Roman element into their population This 
acceptance could be simultaneously a sort of expiation, especially if it 
concerned surviving members of earlier resident families in these cities, 
and a relative reinforcement for the latter, vis-a-vis Roman authorities in 
the East We may cite as an appropriate example the text of a dedication 
of the Roman ncgotiatorcs on Kos to the city of their residence: "[C(ives) 
B(omani) qui C]oi negotiants/ tcivitatem] Coam pietatis in/ [C.lulium 
Cac]sarem ponti/|ficcm maxim]um, (patjrem pa/[triac dcum|quc ct 
benevol/[entiae erga| se caussa.""' The Koans are here characteristically 
praised both for their pictv to Caesar and their goodwill towards their 
Roman "jjnests "' It ss cli^i that tlti; L-\istL-rn:^ and relations of this Roman 
community to the Koans were the best proof and guarantee of Roman 
control over Kos. Certificates of loyalty to Rome, here personally to 

on the island, the apparently happy successors of die Roman generation 
imperiled, perhaps partly protected and then certainly evacuated from 
Kos at the approach of Mithridatcs about forty years earlier. 

If this factor may have contributed to the numbers of Romans on 
Kos in late rep'.ibliiaiv'ejrly imperial l.mti. K.Hoghamrn.ir lias pointed to 
another connection 111 She noticed that Romans begin to appear as priests 
of Apollo in (he relevant Halasarnan list <cf. above) during 
approximately the last decade of the first century B.C.," 5 that is, in a 
period when Kos should have been struck by two serious earthquakes.™ 
T1;l- damage a:id probalil^ imao', Liishiutnt of Koan families may well 
have opened the way to social prominence on Kos for Roman residents 
willing to undertake costly offices — as priesthoods certainly were. 

There is perhaps a little more to say on this Roman connection with 
Halasama. The frequent appearance of Romans in the list of Apollo 
pnests (40 out of 125 name entries, that is about one third of the total) 
may be paralleled by the even higher Roman percentage in the list of 




cf. Heirog, KF. I49withn 
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new members entering the presbyttka polaislra of Kos (Flavian period, 
cf. p. 86f. above). Here they make up more than half the total.™ This 
similarity in the density of the Roman presence between the city of Kos 
(where this would appear more natural) and the country demes is 
significant. As we know from the honorary decree of the demolai of 
Haleis joined by the Romans and other resident foreigners (Augustan 
period),'" at least some of the Roman families had established 
connections v.itli i.v; Koan counlryjiilc ;is landowners (ii-snTijn;™) A 
no! adoutuiU'h cr.'.pliasi;a! pi.'cc of cidcnoi- in this respect is priest no 
125 in the Halasaman list, Aou(xiof) Owfcovwc AoiXkkw) uioc 
tiJowecuv, o; uiTii to v^tmexwo-') K<iia>v iiooTJwi yivwiStl; <v 
AWaei-i). Most probably he is the hellenized sdon of an initially 
Roman family on Kos who is proud of his "having been bom at 
Halasama." 1 " In other words, the '"demotic" connection of the Roman 
element on Kos indicates the nature and the extent of its settlement on 
the island but also the kind and the depth of local bonds that have 
gradually emerged. 1 " 

Another remarkable point is that Kos conveys imperial gentilicia 
relatively less often than many other Greek places under Roman 
domination. There is a wide variety of "private" ones, some of them even 
rather uncommon in the Aegean.'" Thus it seems that the degree of 
mutual Romanization and Kellenization that took place was owed at least 
not less to private settlement and the establishment of private relations d 
la longue duree than to imperial generosity to individuals. This is 
especially true in the case of members of a pre-existing or newly 
ascending but still indigenous aristocracy. In this peaceful and notable 



'^His due as priest should 



mm-white. Cot. 251f, n. 1 Tfi; (b) the 
M(rea.0(, 1. is; IliiWit KnimXd, 1. 
Ilrihutors of early imperial dale (?) at 
*™- While, loc.dL 



CONCLUDING REMARKS 



.synthesis "i'ran bekm" m nn.ebt ;ce;:.r.ni/.c one of |Ik- charaeierisiiL. 
luili uf Koan society Roman lime;. 

Kos's continuous Asclepiad and inedieal Ir.uim^n may have be-en .1 
further probable attraction for .some Romans, a factor hitherto unnoticed 

advertisement for the social importance of a physician's craft, which 
could be apparently still studied on Kos The point becomes clear when 
an ic olographic detail of the I blasai nan list of Apollo pricsls is correctly 
interpreted The names of the priests under the nos 85, 91, 94, 98, 10S, 
1 13 and 116 are followed on the stone by the representation of a staff 
with serpent Herzog connected this sign in his original publication with 
the mention added to the name of the priest no 74 (ca 47 A.D.), namely 
that the latter's priesthood had coincided with the festival of the Great 
Askicpicta 1:1 He supposed that the addition of that sign after some 
names in the list alluded to a similar coincidence (as this would mean 
additional largesse from the priests in question, and should so be 
appropriately highlighted). w " However, he admitted himself that no 
convincing cycle of that festival could be established on the basis of the 
distribution of the entries labeled thus in the list. Fortunately, we were 
now able to see that on Kos also the staff — with — serpent symbol 13 
appears 10 denote the mcdieal prcfessio:-. o:'a man (see abo\c on such 
representations on some of the votive monuments to the "paternal gods" 
for Xenophon and Sabinianus). It is reasonable to suppose, then, that the 
appearance of the same si mbol alter some names m the Halasaman list is 
the professional mark of these persons, probably in their dual function as 
Asclepiads. A certain confirmation of this is priest no 116 (ca. 89 A D.) 
rX-mzmof TlrotiiiH* who should be one of the few later direct 
members of Xenophons family (cf above, p 78) That among the seven 
so recognized doctors, who assumed at some point of their careers the 
Halasaman priesthood of Apollo, there are no less than three bearers of 
purely Roman names (no Greek mi;™™™) is equally important 150 The 
appeal of medical education in a milieu of Asclepiads should probably be 

seen as a factor n Roman i:".:;:nn;]'io:-. or s;-j;v:-n on Kos 



- !■:■]...,:. II,:: iil. 1 |. -LSI: M^i'; ^'■■.■7-a.- :S X £•»>.■! :.r. 

la lbid. T p. 491): "...Wain nun von da en einzelnen Namen der Schlangen&ab des 

J " On relevant examples from rilhnplnccs cf BeiKdum, 240 

No. 85: Ko(r«C!) Ii/j.'.™s Mr'tT^t wis ToS*«s (" 58 A.D.), no. 94: A£Wi 
MuTAitf ACXbi/ uii 4 "rOff (ca. 67 A.D.I, no 105: ri(»(l Kioisi r«(Jou) uiif 
llor/^ro .e;i 78 A.D.). 
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[in Ihc GracL-ii-RnnuiTi ^in'mosis on. Kos with soraf of the artistic 
masterpieces of the island's imper.al pei mil. ipccjficaiK the iiccorauon 
of the splendid houses of lhe third century A.D. in the city like the 
"Roman House" (Casa Romana) or the "House of the Rape of Europa," 
it should not sj[[h jsc how si-, ill !iill>- c'.cohti. ,::' (Vivk. and especially 
Koan, tradilion were combined there with prevailing tastes of the wider 
"imperial culture." 1 " This proves.* of inter- cultural dialogue was a very 
fine and multifaceted one. Kos found its own way to bring nearer 
Hellenism and Rome. 



1,1 Cf above, p. 121 widin S3 and F.Sirmo, "II mosaics dtlla Casa coraJdctta del Ratio 
d'Europa a Coo," in- i.r.i'^i '!,■•'■ ."h: .'iiv /■■ .\r.v.i'„, , t Vi.i.i''Li^irj^L J t 7 .Uuwho 
Ail, del I" <Mla v „„ [1 •>'«], (Raicnr.a lW4i S41-S77 (ssp. S73 with n. 129, giving 
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Appendix 1: 

naea^L-AaJaiTd -rip Kiaiav -niktv. 

Evidence on Kos 
during the First Mithridatic War 
in a new inscription from Patara 

Christian Marck has recently published the honorary inscription on a statue 
base from Pataia in Lycia.' It belongs to the well-known category of 
monuments erected by soldiers/sailors for their office ^captain during a war ! In 
this case a citizen of Pataia, Krinolaos, son of Artapates, is honored by the 
Lycian troops who served under his brave command as slrategos aulokralar 
"when the allied contingent was sent by the Lycian League to Rhodes during 
the war that broke out against king Milhridates." 1 Marek has correctly 
recognized and analyzed the historical context as Mithridates' famous and 
finally unmccessnil attempt to seize Rhodes during the First Mithridatic War. 
After this reference the honorific text adds an obviously also memorable service 
of the Lycian general: meapiAafairn Si rat -niv Kciiuit Jnfln> (11. 9-10). It is 
clear that this should be also part of the same context, but its exact significance 
and place in the sequence of events needs a closer study. 

It is not difficult to understand that Krinolaos and his men had somehow 

could not have achieved very much There would have been then no reason to 
include this rather inglorious element into Krinolaos' highlighted deeds The 
editor of the inscription has already seen this, and tried to connect Krinolaos' 
service with a sort of task of watching the Koan harbor as base of the 
Mithridatic Hl-ci I lis 1 .\c:.'.n cu::t:::ivin should have spied the movements of 
the enemy situated at Kos and so helped avert any attack on Rhodes from that 
direction 1 However, the text makes e\p!;cil lhal Kririnlaos' watching duty 
concerned not the harbor but the city of Kos So the only possibility that 



1 Da Lyltische Blind, Rhodes, Kos und MithnUalcs. Basis mil Fiircninsehrin fllr KhnDlaos. 
Snhn Jes Artaprilcs, von Patara," £>*ifl 11.1995 [1997]: 9-21 (10). 

: CI the examples tulleelcj ibid.. 12 (nil) A varinr.: ill' '.hi', ti.vir.iv induces Jtdit: ;iti i >[„H ill' 
Ihe— actually asain honorary— monument 10 a ihvicilv c ; y_ i;i„u-c:i:u. ;:>.),"vj.'i'.i ii'.i.r il 
(Roma 1 969) 156F 

,.™ -i* «uAms ToJiaii tw«t«i; inti ™ jumiw -ria, ii S -riv Ivrrirm nijijun: 

n&fivtAi* MiSpM^ m«¥<»W^,ll 5-9. 

' :h,J . 10 Ik- aiinpare.; this ilciWisne :..„,::„„ the ™ ¥ ,»<im{ mentioned inApp.. Mtfir 
26. Honcvcr, ngntMmur has a distincUy different meaning. 
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rumaicss IS til £\l:::y,;c whether rhe l.\ua::-i Iuim: -h- ; L:Tlnk cil such a duty 
after Kos was freed from the Mithridatic troops Marek discarded such a 
solution as it seemed to him, quite understandably, to contradict the Koans' 
change of camp, expulsion of the Mil lindane furco ..lemoned theie — iil'krr 
Lucullus' ships appeared near tlie island — and final participation in the Roman 
operations against Samos Al firsl sight (here seemed admittedly to be no 
reasonable place for Krinolaos and his Ljcians in this picture 

It will now help to look for the exact sense that xa.Qa*\,},a<nrzti' could have 
in that specific situation, This, verb is an interesting icrminus lechnicus of the 
Hellenistic military and political vocabulary Polybios uses it many times 5 to 
denote the presence of an additional (this is the actual meaning of the 
preposition jraria !), friendly/allied garrison to protect a city threatened by an 
external attack, the potential aggressors sometimes being a combined force of 
foreigners and a local "fifth column "' Some examples are in spring 208 Philip 
V sends a small force to help the city or Pcparcthos (tou! 7rnea<*nAd£ovTffic tt)v 
noAiv) upon the information that Attalid troops have landed on the 
homonymous island (10.42 I). About the end of 172 the Roman envoys in 
Greece preparing the ground for the war against Perseus let an Achaean force 
come to Chalkis to secure the city (™eaW.a?oira,- tt)i> nihv) until the Roman 
army appears (27.2 II). The fine, and propagandists, difference between 
<seoi;ee7v and Tra^ftpAinTtu becomes clear when Philip V at Nicaca (ca. 
November 198) face; the Avtolun argument with the assertion that he has 
withdrawn his men from Lys.::v.acheia 'ulu: were ou ciceiijuiii" force but a 
friendly garrison" against the Thracian menace: ...oi Toei (ceoueoCna; aMjv, 
cu! t/i sHs, tsuj jraca*uAaTroirra{ (18.4.6). A well-known dramatic 

example was the case of the Achaean TtaeaipiAnxri of three hundred men sent to 
Mantineia at the latter's request to have their liberty and safety protected 
(naqaifiiXaavmms Tijii ixtmov Aiuhehiv 0410, jtai mmKHtu) against the 
Aetolians, the Spartans and inner strife; these Achaean guards were later 
slaughtered at a pro-Spartan coup in the city (2.58) 

Apart from these eloquent examples in Polybios the term Ttavo,<cuXaxv l is 
attested with a similar meaning in epigraphic texts. So a decree of the city of 
Ilion (OGIS 443) honors the commander of a protecting garrison (sic 
■noQattiuhixiiv rfi! noAscuj) sent there at Roman request by the community of 
the Pocmaneni in 80/79 B.C., that is in a period of intense activity by pirates in 
the Aegean. 6 In a honorary decree of Arsinoe (Tokra) from the second/first 
cent. B.C. (SEC 26.1817) we find among the services of a local benefactor the 



i. i lin'.v c^'Hulk '.lie UML-IUS r Tjya;;./.T— ti V i li.^kir.LLr.il .1 ,' - 

.'..-.v.;,.,,-. II ■, i> s ,„,:.™^, . -„■:■:, U::±u I L = ^ - L .5 ■ I i.:' L- W ill k .i 

lh,«,n,;;l<. ; ltl! m,-«,m ;'A*i M I. (O.rurJ 1170') 1 56 (en Pol. , 2.5.6). 
* Cf. Magic, 240. Kallel-Maix, 305. 
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Trnoniijjixrii tc; ™/.,-,; ( ll.2;i-2' ). v. Ik re v.e siiould iltj piobnbly set Ins 
financial contribution to the leintOEcenient of tin; paerueeil eir\ ".s protection by a 
mercenari eprns™ 

Kos eertainlv also needed sin li a l'-ic:i(::\ ]! row:: 0:1 :o secure the just re- 
established pro-Roman regime on the island after Lucullus' appearance and the 
uspu^mn of th; Mitliiidatie soldiers and possibly some of those Koans who 
had politically compromised themselves in the two years of Pontic occupation 
I he Lye inns' service on Kos »j> actually ;i delicate ot:e. Tlicy should protect a 
rc-yaned ally aramst any Mit!ind:«ic counterattack (the war was not over yet!) 
and gently seal the island's new allegiance to Rome and its camp. They 
obviously succeeded in this and were reasonably proud of their success. 
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Appendix 2: 
A catalogue of (he dedications to the "paternal 
gods" for Nikias 1 



1 . PH 76. "Small basis built into a wall," 58x20 cm. 

2. Ibid. 77. "In the house of Tsinias." 

3. Ibid. 78. Reported at that time on Symi, "small stele with 
aedicula," not complete on the left, 27x27 cm. 

4. Ibid. 79. "In a wall ontheroadtoLampe." 

5. Ibid. 80. "Near the cemetery." 

6. Herzog, KF. 17. "Blauer Kalkstein (p,aim nirga), in die 
Brunneneinfassung im Garten des Sarrara Jussuf verbaut," left edge 
missing, 42x1 6cm. 

7. Ibid. 18 (=Segre, l.Cos, EV 57). "Marmot, im Haus des 
rBiueraeolt), im Stadtviertel Aspa," 30x19x11 cm. "Schrift fluchtig." 

8. Ibid. 19 "Marmor, cingcmaucrt im neuen Haus des Aojiioto;," 

9. Ibid. 20 (= Segre, l.Cos, EV 295). Fragment of the lower right 
part of a similar (marble) monument, in the house of "Achmet im 
Stadtviertel Jeni Kape," 37x29x8 cm. 

10. Ibid. 192 (republished here after the edilio phnceps in MDAlfA) 
20, 506). Found "beim Bau eines Hauses in der Gegend "hr- Nix&boj." 
Herzog (ibid., p. 67) estimated on the ground of the reported dimensions 
of the stone (175x50 cm) that this should be a small altar or base of a 
votive offering or something similar. 

11. Maiuri. NS, 479 (= Segre, ICos, EV 310). White marble base 
transported "dalla via Aspa al Museo del Castello," 49x21x25 cm. 

12. Ibid. 480 (= Segre, l.Cos. EV 293). Fragment of a white marble 
tablet (left part) found during the restoration works at the Castle. 
31x21x9 cm. 

13. Ibid. 481 (= Segre, l.Cos, EV 130). Fragment, material and 
findplacethe same as of the previous one, 17x23x5 cm. 
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14. Wilhelm, Beitrage, no. 148 (p. 171). "Block weiflgrauen 
Mamiors," 76x21,5x28 cm, "im Hofe des National museums zu Athen." 
The only known such document for Nikias where ijiiuio; has not been 
added. 

15. Sherwin-White, Cos, p. 142, n.324. Another such plaque for 
Nikias reported by P.M.Frascr to exist in the Museum of Rhodes. 

16. Segie, / Cos. EV 74. White marble stele from demolitions in the 
city, 40x22x10cm 

17. Ibid. 283. Small white marble base from demolitions in the city, 
"in atta presenta un piccolo intaglio rettangolare per I'lnserzione di una 
statua," 23x25x17 cm. 

18 Ibid. 285. White marble base broken above, from demolitions in 
thecity,4lx27,5xllcm. 

19. Ibid. 291. Fragment (left part) of a white marble stele, from 
demolitions in the city, 38x24x7 cm. 

20. Ibid. 309. White marble block from demolitions in the city, it 
should have been previously "ndjjKTalo.. come oupitello di pilastro o 
come mcnsola," 42x29x20 cm. 

21. Ibid. 312. White marble altar "con cornice in alto e in basso," 
from demolitions in the city, 47x26x13 cm. 

22. Ibid. 340. Lett par: o:"j \\i::t:: ruarjle tablet. 1'iLiiTi ikinolitiims in 
the city, 29x13x5 cm. 

23. G.Pugliese Canatelli, "Epigrafi del demo Coo di Isthmos," PP 
24(1969), 130 (no. 9). A small altar of white-bluish marble, found in 
Heizog's excavations at Kcphalos (1902). This is probably one of the 
four similar documents for Nikias mentioned by Herzog, N&X, 208, n.3 
as unpublished. We cannot know yet whether the remaining three are to 
be identified with some of the previous documents of this catalogue or 
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Appendix 3: 
A catalogue of the dedications to the "paternal 
gods for C.Stertinius X en option 

1. PH 84. "Under the plane tree., stele surmounted by an aedicula, 
within which is a snake." 

2. Ibid. 85. "At Symi," 43x28 cm. 

3. Ibid. 86. "At Symi," 45x27 cm. The formula ilrres TOf...mngfht{ 
instead of the regular one Onie 6r*iaf. 

4. Ibid. 87. "In the house of the painter Theodoras," left pan 
preserved, 30x24 cm. 

5. Ibid. 88. "In the garden of Sherif-Bey... width about 33 cm." 
EwtBoZf is here omitted. 

6. Ibid. 89. "In a wall near the theatre," upper part preserved, 33x30 

7. Ibid. 90 (= C1G 1V.6844). 

8. Ibid. 91. A small fragment. 

9Herzog, KF, 21. Marble block, undecorated, at the 
'■Museumsplatz," 32x22 cm. Writing style as "in PH 87, etwas schiefund 
nicht ganz sorgfaltig." 

10. Ibid. 22. Marble tablet in the house of Katol Hussein, 30x25 cm. 
Writing style as in PH 85, "nicht sehr sorgfaltig." 

1 1 . Ibid. 23 . Fragment of a marble tablet at the "Museumsplatz," 
careful writing style. 

12. Maiuri. MS, 476 (= Segre. l.Cns, EV 43). White marble tablet, 
"rinvenuta...entro la periferia della citta," 43x30x8,5 cm. 

13. Ibid. 477 (= Segre, I.Cos, EV 299) Upper part of a marble stele 
with an upper cornice preserved, from demolitions near Uanayia tob 
•bifov, 27x24x7 cm. 

14. Ibid 478 (= Segre, l.Cas, EV 68). Upper part of a white marble 
tablet found during the restoration works at the Castle (1916), 29x30x6 
cm. As Segre notes: "in alto e raffigurato in rilievo il serpente di 
Asclepio." 

15. Ibid 485. Fragment of a white marble tablet built at that time 
into (he vail at" N Viiohiidii' virion J. thickness: 1 cm 

16. SEC 111.740 (based on a report by G.Patriarca). Marble tablet in 
the Museum of Kos, found "in praedio quodam," 40x36 cm. 

17. Bcncdum, 240 with pi. 3 . A marble tablet at the Castle. 

18. Segre, I Cos, EV 22. White marble tablet with a relief cornice at 
the Tipper and luwci ti»k ikuiKiliriuiis m the city. 41>x33x6 cm. 
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19. Ibid. 25. White marble stele, rounded above, from the 
excavations of the city inside the fortifications, 39x31x5 cm. 

20. Ibid. 46. Left part of a white marble tablet, from demolitions in 
the city, 37x21x9 cm. 

21. Ibid. 70. Fragment of white marble, from demolitions, 24x26x11 

22. Ibid. 83. White marble tablet, from the excavations of the Great 
Thermae, 32,5x31x7 cm. "In basso e rozzamente inciso il serpente di 
Asclepio." Cf. Benedum, 240 with pl.2. 

23. Ibid. 97. Upper right pan of a white marble tablet from the 
excavation of the Odeum, 24x26x8 cm The surface of the inscription has 
been given the form of a tabula ansala with a surrounding relief cornice. 
In his original publication in Hisloria 8(1934), 444 Segre also reported 
traces of red colour in the letters. 

24. Ibid. 1 12. Left pan of a white marble tablet from the excavations 
of the Great Thermae, 37x33x7 cm. "In alto e rozzamente figurato il 
serpente di Asclepio." 

25. Ibid. 1 17. Fragment (upper part) of a white marble tablet, from 
demolitions in ibe city. 2 1x31x7 cm. 

26. Ibid. 124. White marble tablet "omata in alto di frontoncino 
spezzato," from demolitions in the city, 48x27x8 cm. Superfluous letters 
inscribed in II. 2,9. 

27. Ibid. 126 Fragment of bluish marble from demolitions in the 
Castle, 22x15x23 cm. The fragments of words preserved are those of the 
standard text of these dedications but the thickness of the stone might 
also suggest some sort of honorary base for Xenophon. Cf. Segre, ibid. 

28. Ibid 143. White marble tablet from Amygdalona, 46x38x8 cm. 

29. Ibid. 286. White marble stele from demolitions in the city, 
23x25x7 cm. 

30. Ibid. 288. Upper part of a block of white marble, from 
demolitions in the city, 18x20x11 cm. 

31. Ibid. 289. White marble stele broken on the right and below, 
from demolitions in the city, 34x26x7 cm. 

32. Ibid 290. Lower part of a white marble stele, from demolitions 
in the city, 1 6x23x6 cm. 

33. Ibid. 294 Lower part of a white marble tablet, from demolitions 
in the city, 28x51x9 cm. 

34. Ibid. 296. Upper part of a white marble block, from demolitions 
in the city, 30x28x16 cm. 

35. Ibid. 297. White marble stele from the excavations of the 
Roman Thermae at Amygdalona, 44x32x10 cm. 
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36. [bid. 298. Fragment of a white marble tablet (ca one third on the 
right is missing), from demolitions in the city, 43x24x7 cm. As Segre 
runes. Jl the end ot'lire lines the words art divided in an often "asyllabic" 
way. The coarse writing style very probably completes the picture of an 

37. [bid. 300. Lower part of a stele of bluish marble, from 
demolitions in the city, 20x28x5 cm. 

38. Ibid. 301. White marble stele with an upper cornice, from the 
excavations of the Groat Thermae, 58x38x13 cm. The erasion in 1. 7 
could not have previously accommodated (pjXouijuivo; (see the 
photograph, ibid.): as Segre notes, both here and at the end of 1. 3 (a 
superfluous N) we should rather recognize errors of the stone-cutter. 

39. Ibid. 302. White marble base with a cornice at (he upper and 
lower ends, from demolitions in the city, 53x39x21 cm. On the upper 
surface the dowel holes for t.vo small led are visible. Segre noted: "La 
base sosteneva probabilmente una statua di Asclepio." It seems at least 
equally possible to assume that a small statue of the actually honored, 
Xenophon, crowned the small monument (cf. esp. the votive monument 
no. 1 7 for Nikias above, and here no. 27). 

40. Ibid. 311. White marble base, from demolitions in the city, 
48x28x25 cm. 

41. Ibid. 314. White marble base, from the excavations inside the 
fortified city, 41x30x27 cm. 

42. Ibid. 315. Upper part of a white marble stele from the same area, 
21x23x5 cm. 

43. Ibid. 316. Right part of a white marble stele, from demolitions in 
the city, 22x12x5 cm. 

44. Ibid. 317. Fragment (upper right part) of a white marble stele, 
from demolitions in the city, 18x12x4,5 cm. 

45. Ibid. 318. Fragment of similar data, 26x15x5 cm. 

46. Ibid. 319. Small marble fragment with ca. the middle part of the 
standard text, from the excavations of the Great Thermae, lOx [ 5x2 cm. 

47. Ibid. 320. Fragment of the lower right part of a similar 
monument, from demolitions in the city, 17x24x14 cm. 

48. Ibid. 321. Left part of a white marble stele, from demolitions in 
the Castle, 38,5x19,5x7 cm. 

49. Ibid. 322. Small fragment of a similar monument, from 
demolitions in the city, thickness: 4,5 cm. 

50. Ibid. 324. Fragment of the lower left part of a white marble 
table!, from [lie Odenni. thickness 6 em. 
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31. Ibid. 325. Fragment of the lower right part of a white marble 
stele, from demolitions, thickness: 6 cm 

52. Ibid. 327. Fragment of the upper part of a white marble stele, 
from demolitions in the city, thickness: 6 cm. 

53. Ibid. 337. White marble stele, preserved in two joined 
fragments, from demolitions in the city, 45x31x6 cm. Above the 
inscription "e figurato in rilievo il serpente di Asclepio." 

54. Ibid. 34 1 Fragment of the upper right part of a white marble 
stele, from demolitions in the city, thickness: 12 cm. 

55. Ibid. 344. Small white marble fragment of unknown 
provenience, thickness: 4,5 cm. 

•56. Ibid. 347. White marble tablet, from the locality Buzukta, 
40x20x14 cm. 

57. Ibid. 365. Small marble fragment, from the Great Thermae, 

58. Ibid. 366. Three joining fragments of the upper part of a white 
marble tablet, from the houses of the Roman period at the "Via di 
Circonvallazione," 38x39x5 cm. 
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Appendix 4: 
A catalogue of (he dedication) to "the 
paternal gods" Tor M.Ac] ins Sab ini anus and M'.Spedius 
Rufiniis Phaedrus 

I. For M.Aelius Sa bin tan us 

1. PH 95 (= Segre, /Car, EV 84). White marble tablet ftom 
demolitions in the city, originally "in the house of Antonios 
Stamatiades," 31x24x6 cm. 

2. Ibid. 96. "Now at Symi, blue marble," 20x15 cm. 

3. Ibid. 97 CIG 6843), "in Oxford." 

4. Herzo& KF, 26 Upper right strip of a marble tablet "im Besitz 
des Demarehen Horn Joannidis." 

5. Maiuri, NS, 482. White marble tablet (below not completely 
preserved), found in a house of the previous Turkish district and 
deposited "al Museo del Castello," 25x24x9 cm. 

6. Ibid. 483 (= Segre. I.Cas, EV 308). Fragment of a white marble 
tablet, found in the city of Kos, thickness: 4 cm. 

7. Ibid. 484 O Segre, I.Cos, EV 313). White marble base decorated 
with cornices on three faces (see Segre, ib., pi. 142), from the 
Surroundings of the city, 39x35x24 cm. 

8. Segre, /Cos. EV 71. Small block of white marble, from 
demolitions in the city, 26x24x14 cm. The only inscription so far 
preserved where Sabinianus is also styled as Zapou »»f (cf. p. 112 
above). Segre notes: "in alto., una cornice in rilievo non interamente 
conservata, in cui si riconosce pcro la figuraiione di un serpente." On his 
dating of this inscription cf. p. 1 14. 

9. Ibid. 86. Small Doric capital with the inscription on the upper part 
of the abacus (right part missing), from the excavations of the Great 
Thermae, 28x21,5x11cm. 

10. Ibid. 88. Tablet of bluish marble, from demolitions in the city, 
32x29x7 cm. 

11. ib. 281. White marble tablet "col margine superiore arcuato," 
from the excavations of the Great Thermae, 32x36x3 cm. Segre adds: "In 
basso e rozzamente inciso il serpente di Asclepio." 

12. Ibid. 282. White marble tablet, from the excavations of houses 
cf the Roman period by the "Via di Circonvallazione," 17x40x2,5 cm. 
Segre adds the details: "il margine sinistro appare sollevato e quello 
superiore e risegato nella parte postenore." These data, the height and 
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thickness of the inscription and a comparison of the photograph given 
ibid., vol. n, pi. 135 with Benednm's, no. 5 (p. 239), pi. X have 
convinced me that the latter is just the left part of the same document, 
meanwhile broken, as Benedum found it in the Castle of Kos some time 
before his publication (1977). 

13. Ibid 287. Upper part of a white marble stele, from demolitions 
in the city, 16x19x3 cm. 

14 Ibid. 292. Small block of white marble, from demolitions in the 
city, 21,5x17x10 cm. Segre explains that the stone must have been 
reused to engrave this inscription and remarks: "cid prova il carattere 
occasional di questo tipo di document!, per cui spesso fiirono 

15. Ibid. 304. Right part of a white marble piece that had been 
worked "in forma di patera" (where the inscription was engraved), from 
the excavation of the Great Thermae, 22x15x4 cm. 

16. Ibid. 305. Upper part of a white marble piece worked as a 
triangular prism (preserved height: 19 cm) the big side of which bore the 
inscription (see ibid , vol. 11, pi. 140), from demolitions in the city. 

17. fbid. 306. Fragment (upper right part) of a white marble stele, 
from demolitions in the city, 1 3,5x1 3x2 cm. 

18. Ibid. 307. Upper left part of a white marble piece, from 
demolitions in the city, 13,5x18x10 cm. According to Segre it had been 
probably rounded for a previous use (capital or small table). 

19. Ibid 323. Upper left part of a white limestone piece, from 
demolitions in the city, 15x12x8 cm. "In alto al centre e figurata una 

20. Ibid. 336. Two joining fragments of a white marble tablet, from 
demolitions in the city, 3 1x26x3,5 cm. 

21. Ibid. 338. Three fragments (two joining, one not) of a white 
marble stele, from the Great Thermae, 29x29x2,5 cm. 

22. Ibid. 342. Upper part of a white marble tablet found in the 
excavations of houses of the Roman period by the "Via di 
Circonvallazione"(l939), 15,5x14x2 cm. 

23. Ibid. 343. Upper part of a white marble (ablet, from the city 
inside the walls, 13x15x4 cm. 

II. For M'.Spedius Rufinns Phaedrus 

1. PH 98. "Outside the house of Sberif-Bey," 60x30 cm. The 
complete form of the name is given. 
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2. Segre, I.Cos, EV 81. Upper part of a white marble tablet, from the 
excavation of the Odeum, 21,5x17,5x3 cm. Complete form of the name 

3. Ibid. 303. L«ft part of a white marble piece (the inscribed area has 
been given the form of a "tabula nlevata"), from demolitions in the city, 
24x18,5x6 cm. The name appears as [Mow'eu Eml/Kw Oalftew-. 

4. Ibid. 339. White marble block, from the vicinity of the Odeum, 
24x35x4,6 cm. The name in the form Mov/w/Wa/Jfcw ZirfftfOV, the 
latter written on the stone as SITPAOT. The stone-cutter was also unable 
(as in the previous case) to keep the lines of his text horizontal, the whole 
writing style (cf. Ibid., vol. II, pi. 147) makes a late-antique impression. 
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